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PREFACE. 



f INDING, on my arrival in England^ that curioidty wns 
quite alive to every thing connected with Persia, I was in* 
duced to publish the niem(»Bnda which I had already 
made on that country ; more immediately ais I found that 
I had been fortunate enough, to ascertain some facts, which 
had escaped the research of other travellers. In this, I 
allude more particularly to the sculptures and ruins gf 
Shapour ; for although my account of them is on a very 
reduced scale, yet I hope that I h^ve said enough to direct 
the attention of abler persons than myself to the investi- 
gation of a new and curious subject. 

Imperfect as my journal may be, it will, I hope, be 
found sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a link in thp 
chain of information on Persia, until something more sa^ 
tisfactcHy shall be produced ; and it claims no other merit 
than ibaA of having been written on the very spots, and- 
under the immediate circumstances, which I have attempt- 
ed to describe. Having confined myself, with very few 
exceptions, to the relation of what I saw and heard, it will 
be found unadulterated by partiality to any particular sys- 
tem, and unbiassed by the writings and dissertationft of 
other men. Written in the midst of a thousand cares, it 
claims every species of indulgence. 

The time of my absence from England comprehends 

a space of little more than two years. — On the 27th of 

Oct. 1807, I sailed from Portsmouth with Sir Harfoid 
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VI PREFACE* 

Jones, Bart. K« C. his majesty's envoy e&traordmary and 
minister plenipotentiary td the court of Persia, in H. M. S. 
Sapphire, captain George Davies ; after having touched at 
Madeira and at the Cape of Good Hope, we reached Bom- 
bay on the 26th of April, 1808 : owing to some political 
arrangements we did not quit Bombay till the 12th Sep- 
tember* We arrived at Bushire on the 13th October, 
and proceeded towards the Persian capital on the 13th De- 
cember. H. M. mission reached Teheran on the 14th 
February, 1809 : on the 12th March the preliminary treaty 
was signed between Sir Harf<Mxl Jones and the Persian 
plenipotentiaries ; and on the 7th May I quitted Teheran 
with Mirza Abul HassaDti, the kiiig of Perm's envoy ex- 
traordinary to the court of London, with whom I reached 
Smyma on the 7th September, and embarked there on 
board H. M. S. Success, captain Ayscough. Having at 
Malta changed the Success for H. M. S. Formidable, we 
finally reached Plymouth on the 25th November, 1809. 

I should be wanting in gratitude, if I did not here ex- 
press the obligations which I owe to my fellow-traveller, 
Mirza Abul Hassan, the late envoy extraordinary, for much 
infbrmation on subjects relating to his own country, and 
for all the &cilitica of acquiring his language, iidiich his 
communicative and amiable disposition afforded me. As 
this personage \vas distinguished, during his stay in Eng- 
land, by attentions more marked and continued, than, per- 
haps, were ever paid to any foreigner, I have conceived that 
I should not trespass too much on the patience of my read- 
ers, by insertii^ a sketch of his life^ ; I feel at least that 
it will prove very acceptable to those who have shown 
him, as a stranger, so much friendship and hospitalit}*. 

•• See Chapter XII. 
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PREFACE. VII 

In my narrative I have confined myself to relate our pro- 
ceedings from the time we left Bombay to my arrival at 
Constantinople. The sea voyages, Scorn England to India, 
and from Constantinople to England, are too well known to 
require any thing more to be written about them. ^ 

The engraving that are inserted are made from Atiwings 
which I took on the spot ; they are done in a slight man- 
ner, and therefore are more intended to give general ideas, 
than to entp into any nicety of detaiL 

For the map from Bushire to Teheran, I am indebted 
to my friend captain James Sutherland, of the Bombay 
army; and for the general one of the countries through 
which my route carried me, I must here return my thanks 
to major Rennel, who has furnished me with this valuable 
document, and who has kindly assisted me in this, as wdl 
as on other occasions when I found myself deficient, with 
his advice and infi»tnation. The map fix)m Teheran to 
Amasia, is die result of my own observation, corrected by 
the same masterly hand. It terminates at Amasia, because 
my journey from that place to Constantinople was perform- 
ed as much by night as it was by day, and prosecuted 
with too great speed to permit me to observe with accu- 
racy. Besides which, in Turkey, where the people are 
much more jealous and watchful of travellers than in Per- 
sia, I found that I could not make my remarks so much 
at my ease 'as I wished, although assisted by die disguise 
of a Persian dress. The courses and distanoes, noted in 
the journal, are only to be regarded as a kind of dead rec- 
koningy subject to correction by the application of latitudes 
in certain places, and of approximated positions in others ; 
and, in all, by allowances for the inflexions and inequali- 
ties of the roads. 
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viil PREFACE. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Jukes and Bruce, of the Bom- 
bay service, for the infarmation which they furnished me 
whii^ I i¥as in Persia, and I have not failed to make my 
acknowledgments, vdierever such information has been in- 
serted. 

But I must, in particular, express my gratitude to Mr. 
Robert Hany Inglis, for the kindness with which he of- 
fered to correct and arrange my memoranda, and i»iepare 
my journals for the press*. ^ 

I beg leave to repeat, that this volume is meant merely 
as provisional, and that I am iar from entertaining the pre- 
sumption that it will class with the valuable pages of Char- 
din, Le Brun, Hanway, Niebuhr, or Olivier. It is to be 
expected, that the extensive communicadon that will be 
opened with Persia, in consequence of our late political 
transactions with its court, will throw the whole extent of 
that very interesting part of the globe under our cogni- 
zance ; and that, amcMig other subjects of inquiry, its nu- 
merous antiquities, which have as yet been but imperfectly 
exploied, will throw new lights upon its ancient history, 
manners, religion, and language. 

* The editor Is further responsible for the account of the pirates, 
and of Shapour ; and for the notes, except those within inrerted 
Gomma^i whidi are taken from MSS. of Mr. Morier. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The history of Persia from the death of Nadir Shah to 
tli€ accession of the present king, comprehending a period 
of fifty-one years, presents litde else than a catalogue of 
the names of tyrants and usurpers, and a succession of 
murders, treacheries, and scenes of misery. 

After the assassination of Nadir, one of the most for- 
midable of the competitors for the vacant throne, was Ma- 
homed Hassan Khan, the head of the Cadjar tribe, and a 
person of high rank among the nobles of Shah Thamas^ 
the last king of the Seffi race^. Mahomed Hassan Khan 
had several sons : Hossein Kooli Khan, the eldest, was 
father to the present king of Persia, and was killed in a 
batde with the Turcomans: Aga Mahomed Khan, the 
second son, was the immediate predecessor of his nephew 
on the throne. 

Mahomed Hassan Khan had not long assumed the 
crown, when he was opposed by Kerim Khan, a native 
of Courdistan ; who, imder pretence of protecting the 

* The Cadjars, according to Olivier, are a tribe of Turkish origiir, 
who took refuge in Persia under the reign of Shah Abbas I. and 
received there the naEine of Cadjars, or fugitives. See Foster, ii. 1 98 . 
The historians of Nadir Shah mention (as one of the chiefs of that 
tribe, in the time of Shah Tahmas) Futteh Ali Khan. Olivier states^ 
that ID 1733 he was nominated to the government of Mazanderan; 
and that) when Nadir Shah assumed the crown, he reusted his au- 
thority, was defeatedi and kiUed. In Joneses Nadir, lib. i. c. xi. 
there appears a Fethali Khan« whose history accords better with the 
allusion in the text, chap. xiii. Compare the Phatali Khan of Bell, 
vol. i and Fraser's Nadir Shah, p. 69. His eldest son was Maho^ 
med Hassan Khan» whose pretensions, and rise and fall, are stated 
fully by Olirier, voL vi. 13-17-82, and whose history (under his 
various names of Baba Khan, Mumtaz Khan, Fultra Alia Khan, Sec.) 
is noticed in Franklin, p. 399. Ives, p. 330. Foster, vol. ii. 199. 
Tooke's Catherine, ii. 60. Sc;Qtt Waring, 8cc. &c. 
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rights of Ismael^, a lineal descendant of the Seffi family, 
and then a child, secured to himself so large a share of 
influence and authority in the state, that he very soon sup- 
planted virtually the pageant that he had erected; and, 
while he still concealed his ambition und^r the name of 
vakeel, or regent, exercised all the real powers of the 
sovereign of rersia. The birth of Kerim Khan was ob- 
scure ; but the habits of his early years qualified him for 
the times in which he lived, and tte destiny to which he 
aspired. His family, indeed, was a low branch of an ob- 
scure tribe in Courdistan, that of the Zunds, from which 
his dynasty has been denominated ; and his profession was 
the single occupation of all his countrymen, robberyt, 
which, when it thus becomes a national object, loses in 
reputation all its grossness. Here he acquired the talents 
and hardihood of a soldier ; and was renowned for an ef- 
fectual spirit of enterprise, and for great personal skill in 
the exercise of the sword, a qualification of much value 
among his people. The long revoIuticMis of Persia called 
forth every talent and every passion ; and the hopes of 
Kerim Khan were excited by the partial successes of others,, 
and by the consciousness of his own resources. He en- 
tered the field ; and eventually overcame Mahomed Has- 
san Khan^ his principal competitor, who fled and was kill- 
ed in Mazanderan. The conqueror having seized and 
confined the children of his rival, proceeded to quell the 
several inferior chiefs, who, in their turns, had aspired to 
the succession. His superior activity and talents finally 
secured the dominion ; aiid having, in 1755, settled at 
Shiraz, he made that city the seat of his government. He 

* Ismael was said by his first patron, Ali Merdan Khan Backty- 
ari, to be the son of Seyd Moustapha, by a daughter of Shah Hub* 
seu). Olivier, yL 31. He was the pageant recognised by three se* 
veral" competitors ; he was first proclaimed king by Ali Merdan ; 
again in 1756, by Kerim ; and a third time, in* the same year, by 
Mahomed Hassan, who, like his immediate rivals, and like Nadir, 
still in his first successes professed himself to be the slave of the 
rightful monarch. 

t ^^ He made no scruple of avowing, that u his youth he pur* 
sued the occupation of a robber ; and that his fore-teeth had been 
demolished by the kick of an ass which he had stolen, and was-car* 
rying off." Foster's Travels, vol, ii. p. 341. 
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beautified it by many public buildings, both of use and 
luxury ; and &eir present state attests the solid magnifi- 
cence of his taste. Hi& memory is much lamented in 
Persia ; as his reign, a reign of dissipation and splendour, 
was congenial to the character of the people. In his time 
prostitutes were publicly protected; their calling was 
classed among the professions ; and the chief, or repre- 
sentative, of their numbers, attended by all the state and 
parade of the most respected of the khans and mirzas, 
. used daily to stand before the sovereign at his durbar. 

On the 13th of March, 1779, Kerim Khan died a natu- 
ral death, an extraordinary occurrence in the modem his- 
toiy of Persia, having reigned (according to the different 
dates assigned to his accession, from the deaths of differ- 
ent competitors) from nineteen to thirty years. From the 
fall of Mahomed Hassan Khan, the better epoch, his eon- 

aueror lived nineteen years, with almost imdisputed au- 
lority. 

After his death all was again confusion ; and the king- 
dom presented a renewal ol blood and usurpation. It is 
scarcely necessary to state the short-lived struggles of his 
successors : their very names have ceased to interest us. 
It is sufficient, dierefcH^, to add, that his sons and brothers, 
and other relatives, attacked each other for fourteen years 
after his death ; till the fortunes of the whole family were 
finally overwhelmed in the defeat of Loolf Ali Khan, the 
last and greatest of tliese claimants ; and the dominion 
was transferred, in die year 1794, to his conqueror, Aga 
Mahomed Khan, of the present royaJ race of Persia. 

In latter years, during the war betweqi the East India 
company and Tippoo Saib, under the administration of 
the Marquis WeUesley, the political relations of England , 
and Persia were renewed. An embassy, which Tippoo 
sent to Fatteh Ali Shah, the present kmg of Persia, was 
followed soon after by a rival mission, which the Indian 
government confided to the care of Mehede Ali Khan, a 
man of Persian extraction. In the mean time, indeed, 
Tippoo was killed ; and his death left us in possession of 
the Persian counciB. Aft^ this, captain Malcolm, in the 
year 1801, was sent to solicit the alliance of Persia against 
Zemaun Shah, king of the Afghans. That gentleman 
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concluded a treaty^, by which it was stipulated that Per- 
sia should attack Khorassan and the Afghan states, and 
that we should contribute our assistance in the expences 
of the wan The king of Persia carried his arms into 
Khorassan, and conquered that province. 

The mission of captain Malcolm was returned by one 
from the king of Persia to the ImUan government Ha- 
jee Kelil Khan was sent as the ambassador, but unfortu- 
nately he was killed in a fray at Bombay, as he was at- 
tempting to quell a disturbance between his servants and 
some Indians. To explain this untoward event, Mr. Lo- 
vett, a gentleman in the Bengal civil service, was dispatch- 
ed ; but he proceeded no further with his mission than to 
Bushire, and delivered it over to Mr. Manesty, the Elast 
India company's resident at Bussorah. Another embas- 
sy was now sent from the Persian court ; and Mahomed 
Nebee Khan, the envoy appointed, luckily reached Calcut- 
ta without any accident. 

Some time after, French agents were traced into Persia, 
and the views of France began to be suspected. Mon- 
sieur Jouannin, an intelligent Frenchman, succeeded in 
getting the Persian cburt to send a mission to Buonaparte. 
The envoy, by name Mirza Rega, went from Persia in 
1806 ; and concluded a treaty with France, at Finkenstein, 
in May, 1807. On his return, a lai^ embassy, confided 
to general Gardanne, was sent from France to Persia : this 
gave rise to the mission of S5r Harford Jones, who, arriv- 
ing at Bombay in April, 1808, found that brigadier-gene- 
ral Malcolm had been previously sent by the govemcM-- 
general to Persia. General Malcolm having fiuled of suc- 
cess. Sir HarfcH'd Jones proceeded. 

* The treaty forms the Appendix to general Malcolm's Political 
History of India, p. 533-549. 
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CHAPTER I. 



BOMBAY TO BUSHIRE. 



Departure from Bombay — Lxind of Guzerat — Coast of 
Mekran — Balouches — Entrance of the Gulph of Persia 
— Imaum of Muscat: his feet — Satindingsintnefhilph 
— BusAire^—risit to the Shiek — Landing in Persia. 

On the 6th of September, 1808, when his majesty's mis- 
sion to the court of Teheran was still at Bombay, the en- 
voy extraordinary. Sir Harford Jones, received dispatches 
from the govemor-general at Calcutta, which determined 
him to proceed immediately to Persia. The establish- 
ment of the mission had been changed since our arrival in 
India : major L. F. Smith, who left England as public se- 
cretary, on landing at this settlement proceeded to Bengal ; 
and die duties of secretary of the legation were annexed 
to those, which, as private secretary to tlie envoy, I had 
originally discharged. The suite was augmented at Bom- 
bay by Mr. Thomas Heniy Sheridan, and captain James 
Sudierland, severally of the civil and militar)' establish- 
ments of that presidency, by comet Henry Willock, of 
the Madras cavalry, commander of the body guard ; and 
%vas subsequently joined by lieutenant Blacker, of the Ma- 
dras cavahy, aud Mr. Campbell, sur^on to the mission. 
Besides three European and some Indian servants, the en- 
voy carried washermen and tailors, and some ardficers, as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and locksmiths. 

B 
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14} • BOMBAY TO BU8HIRE. 

On the 12th Sept Sir Harford Jones, accompanied by 
Mr. Sheridan and myself, embarked on board his majes- 
ty^s frigate Nereide, captain Corbett; captain Sutherkmd. 
and Mr. Willock went in the Sapphire, captain Davis ; 
and the H. C. cruizer Sylph carri^ the Persian secretary, 
&C. The governor of Bombay drew out the troops of the 
garrison to salute the envoy on his embarkation: they 
formed a lane from the govemment-house to the entrance 
of the dock-yard ; and as he passed, the troops presented 
arms, and the music played " God save the king." A 
salute of fifteen guns was fired on his quitting the shore, 
and was answered by another from the frigate ; a ceremony 
which alwavs excites a powerful feeling of respect in the 
minds of tne natives. 

In the afternoon of the 12th, the squadron left the har- 
bour of Bombay : on the 13th, the Nereide had out- 
stripped the Sapphire, and had lost sight of the Sylph. 
Tte winds were variable and squally : the thermometer in 
the cabin stood at 82°. About 10 o'clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, we made the land of Diu ; we stood close 
in shore, and tacked at 12 o'clock ; the Portuguese co- 
lours were flying on the fort. The thermometer was this 
day 80°. 15th, calms. The land ofdieGuzerat is extreme- 
ly low. Diu Point is studded with towns and pagodas. 
16th, we made but little way ; tacked off and on shore, 
and distinguished a variety of buildings and towns on the 
coast. The largest place, which we marked in our pro- 
gress, was Pour-bundar. The coast itself continued flat, 
with scarcely an inequality. 

On Sunday, the 18th, captain Corbett read prayers to 
the ship's company on the quarter-deck. The scene struck 
me as more simple and more impressive than any that, for 
a long tinae, I had witnessed. The cleanliness of the ship, 
the attention of the sailors, the beauty of the day, all con- 
spired to heighten the solemnity of the service, and I felt 
persuaded that the prayers, offered up to God by such 
men and in such a manner, would be fevourably accepted. 
As the coast of Mekran, (taken largely, fix)m the Indus 
to the entrance of the ^Iph of Persia,) alcMig which we 
now sailed, is so little visited in this age, and has, indeed, 
fecen so seldom described since the days of Alexander, it 
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may, perhaps, be acceptable to insert even the few and 
incomplete notices of the country wliich my journal af- 
fords. 

On the 18th, we lost sight of the coast On the 24th, 
we again saw land, which in appearance was remarkable. 
It was a very long range of table land, the soil of which, 
though light coloured, was strongly marked in horizontal 
strata. As we approached it, we discovered several curi- 
ous capes, rising in a varied succession of grotesque forms ; 
and among them one so very singular, that we were sur- 
prised that it had not been particularly described by those 
who have compiled the directories for navigating these 
seas. By our chronometers we took this land to be Cape 
Moran*. The shore gradually shallows from twelve to 
five fathoms, when we tacked and stood off again in the 
evening, expecting a land breeze to spring up, but were 
disappointed. The sea is here very much discoloured, the 
efledt probably of black mud at the bottom. 

25th Sept. 'Cape Arubah is a long slip of table land, 
which, on its first appearance, looks like an islandf* , Its 
soil seems to be clay, and of a colour a few shades darker 
than Portland stone. We did not discover, among the 
head-lands into which it was broken, the particular cape 
which might have given its name to the whole ; but the 
highest pomt to the westward appeared to deserve the pre- 
ference. Beyond that western extremity of the table land, 
the coast immediately recedes into a bay, which is termi- 
nated by a long range of extremely ru^;ed mountains. 
In one of the recesses of the cliffs of Arubah, we fancied 
that we had discovered a village, and even through our 
glasses were still positive diat we could mark its white 
builifings ; but as we drew closer to the ^ore, we ascer- 
tained tihat the houses in appearance were in reality large 
clods of white soil, which had fallen from the cliflfe above, 
and were arranged so happily, some in separate piles, and 

• The Malanaof Vincent's Nearchiis, p. 197. Horseburgh no- 
tices it very slightly : «* in coasting to the westward from Hinglah, 
soother point, called Muran, is discerned.'' p. 231. <* Directions, 
&c." 

t The log of the Nereidc, Sept. 36th, seems to refer to i^ as <♦ the 
above island." 
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some in rows, as to give to the whole the full effect of a 
town. A number of small boats with white lateen sails 
were creeping quietly along the shorty as we passed ; but 
ivc could not get close enough to them, to ascertain the peo- 
ple who manj^ged them, or the nature of the good^ which 
they carrfed. 

On the 26th, the weather was very fog^ ; the thermo- 
meter was 75^\ On die 27th, as the fqg still increased, we 
came to an anchor in nine fathoms. On the 28th, as the 
fog cleared away, we discovered the small island of Ashto- 
ISf which is of an equal height a|ong its whole extent, a 
length perhaps of about two miles, and seems to be of the 
same soil as the capes on the mainland. Not far from the 
island, we caught turtle. The continent, as seen from Ash- 
tola, appears extremely high, in long continued ranges ; 
but the lands which more immediately border on the sea, 
sgre very low. The soundings are regular, and there is no 
danger, as longas the lead is going. At eight o'clock we 
were off Cape Posmee, a remarkable head-land. 

On the 1st of October, we nriade Cape Guadd, a piece 
oS land of a moderate and rather equal height, which pro- 

I'ects far into the sea, and is connected wito the continent 
>y an isthmus less than half a mile in breadth. Close un- 
der the north side of the cape, there is still a town ; and on 
theisthmus, as we could perceive from the ship, are the re- 
mains of an old fort. In the neighbourhood ^ce the vesti* 
ges of a town also, built with stone, and some wells*. But 
the mcM:e modem village of Guadel is composed of mat hou- 
ses, and the greater part of the inhabitants (the number of 

*In 1581, the Portuguese (according to their historian, Faria y 
Soufta), after having aurprised and burnt '< the beautiful and rich ci- 
ty Pesani," destroyed « Guadel, not inferior." Asia Portuguesa, 
vol ii. 373. The^ appear to have had afterwards a settlement there 
themselves ; vol. m. p. 416 ; which before 1613 had probably been 
resumed from its European possessors, for Herbert, in passing it, 
observes, " beware by Sir Robert Sherlye's example of Cape Gua- 
<*'der • • • an Infamous port, and inhabited by a perfidious pet^le. 
M Under pretext of amity they allured Sherlye and his lady ashoaj-e, 
« A. 1613; where but for a Hodgee that understood their drift and 
" honestly revealed it, they had been murdered with Newport their 
^ captaine ; and merely to play the theeves with them/' Herbert's 
Travels, p. 113. £d. 1638. 
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the whde is very fanaH) sane weaveiB, who maau&ctiue 
coarse linen and carpets of ordinary colours. Troia 
Crotchey to Cape Mcmze thepec^e call themselves Balou* 
ches; mi firom Monze to Cape Jasques, they take the 
name of Bnxlies : there is some differ^ice m their lan- 
guage, perhaps in their religion also, but none in their dress 
or manners. The high lands dbout Cape Guadel are all ex- 
tremely rranarkable, rising in spires and turrets so cor- 
rectly formed, as to give to many parts of the coast, an. 
appearance of towns widi their churches and castles. 

Their rocky summits, split and rent, 

Forin'd turret, dome, and battlement, 

Or seem'd fEintastically set 

With cupola or minaret. 

Wild crests as pagod ever deck'd, 

Or mosque of eastern architect. 

iMdy qfthe Lakcy Canto I. xi. 

One piece of land in particular, forming an entrance to 
the bay behind Cape Guadel, has the most striking re- 
semblance to a long range of gothic ruin. We perceived 
three camels grazing on the heights of the cape, and some 
few signs of cultivation, which we had discovered on no 
other spot along the coast before. 

On the 3d, we saw the town of Chubar ; and plainly dis- 
tinguished, among other objects, a walled building, which 
we at first took to be a fort, but which, accordii^ to the 
directory, .is k place of burial* We saw several boats 
widi lateen sails, of a canvas very conspicuously white, 
€Ut exactly like the sails of the boats on the coast of Italy 
and Sicily. The thermometer Was 84^ The 5th was 
very sultry, and the thermometer was 90°. On the 6th, 
a hot wind came from oif the land, and warped the tables, 
mathematical rulers, and the furniture in the cabin, besides 
slackening aU our rigging. This wind brought with it a 
thick mist of an imj^pable sand, wliich gradually cleared 
away, and left us the first view of Cape Jasques. 

October 7th, at about one o'clock in tne mornings a 
breeze sprung up fx^im the southward, suid in five hours 
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we had passed the Quoins, in the Golph of Persia, and 
were abreast of the island of Kishmis. We sa3v at die 
same time the high land of the Arabian shore, teiminating 
in a lofty and marked peak ; it is the land about Cape Mus- 
seldom. The entrance of the gulph may be properly 
marked between Cape Bombareek and Cape Mussddom. 
I call these places by their names, as laid down in our sea 
cliarts ; because their more proper appellations would pro- 
bably not be understood^ Bombareek, fw instance, which, 
by sailors, is also called Bombay rock, is derived originally 
from *' Moobarek, happy, fortunate." Musseldom is still 
a stronger instance of the perversion of words. The gen- 
uine name of this head-land is Mama Selemeh, derived, 
according to the story of the country, from Sdemeh, who 
was a female saint of Arabia, and lived on the spot, or in 
its neighbourhood. The Indians, when they pass the pro- 
montory, throw cocoa-nuts, fruits, or flowers into the sea, 
to secure a propitious voyage. My informer added, that 
the superstition was not practised by the Persians. 

On the shore of Cape Bombareek is an insulated and 
very ^gular mass of rock, in which we could perceive 
from the ship a large natural aperture. To me the shape of 
the whole mass appeared like a tankard, and the aperture 
formed its handle. After having rounded Cape Musseldom, 
(which b eighteen leagues to the westward of Bombareek,) 
we came to the five small blands generally called altoge- 
ther the Quoins. 

Kishmis is the largest island in the gulph ; and, according 
to the account which I received, is capable of being made 
very productive : it is at present in almost total abandon- 
ment, though still nominally the property of Persia. We 
next passed two small and low islands, called the Great and 
Little Tomb. 

The strong south wind, with which we were now fa- 
voured, was at this season considered extraordinary. It 
Wew so strong that the Nereide, with eveiy sail set, "vrent 
ten and eleven knots. It is accompanied with much 
haze, not indeed to be compared to that which came with 
the hot wind from ofif the shore, though in the same man- 
ner it warped the furniture ^nd slackened the rigging! 
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On the 8th, we passed the island of Busheab, which, 
in Heather's map, is placed much too far to the eastward, 
and which ought to be called " Khoshaub, or pleasant 
water,*' from the fireah spring in its territory. It is a 
long and low slip, but the land on the continent behind it 
is extremely high. We had a light breeze all day, that 
carried us oflf Cape Nabon, a part of the province of Farz. 
The thermometer stood at 93*^ in the cabin after dinner. 
On the morning of the 9th, it was reported that a fleet of 
five ships were seen from the mast-head. We conjec- 
tured that they might be Arab ships, bound from Muscat 
to Bussorah, which about this season proceed on their 
voyages. They carry thither annually eight tliousand 
bales of coffee; and in return get cargoes of dates. The 
sea breeze of the day was extremely light, and set in at 
noon. In Ae evening the Bamhill, a remarkable piece of 
land, (which derived its name from its resemblance to an 
old and decayed thatched building, and wluch is situated 
over the town of Congoon,) bore N. and by W. of us. 
Here the whole coast is very high. 

On the morning of the 10th, we were off the Bamhill. 
The five ships had thus far kept us in a state of suspense ; 
as we imagined that they might be the fleet of the hnaura 
of Muscat, who possesses thirty sail of different descrip- 
tions. Some of his ships, indeed, are of a thousand tons 
burthen; and one of forty guns, built at Bombay, is 
rather a formidable vessel*. The Imaum in person fire- 
quently parades abouf the Persian gulph with his arma- 
ment. He is an independent prince, and his jurisdiction, 
though principally confined to Muscat, extends yet gene- 
rally over the province of Oman. At present he isfriend-i 
ly to us, and we have a resident at his court, who seldom 
remains there long, for the badness of its ah- has rendered 
it the burial-place of too many Englishmen. ; 

At length we boarded the Arabs, and they proved to 
be, as we had originally expected, a fleet of the Imaum's 
merchantmen, laden with coffee, rice, &c. bound to Bu- 
shire and Bussorah. They had been fifteen days firom 

* Jackson mentions, in 1797, one of hi« ships which carried up- 
wards of a thousand men,— Journey, p, 8. 
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Muscat. One of the ive was a fne vessel of six hun- 
dred tons burthen, which about four years before was pur- 
chased by the Imaum at the kle of France, and was ttieit 
called the Stirling Casde. There were diao two grabs, 
which are ships in every respect like the others, except 
that they have lengthened prows instead of rounded 
bows. These grabs the Arabs can manage to build them- 
selves in their own ports, as it is easy to extend the tim- 
bers of a ship, until they connect themselves/into a prow ; 
but they have not yet attained the art of forming timber 
fit to construct bows. 

Before the sunset of die preceding day, we had discov- 
ered, through our glasses, the town of Congoon, under a 
peek, close m the eastern vicinity of the Barahill. It then 
appeared in a wood of dates, above which rose the domes 
of mosques. The Sheik of Congoon is represented as a 
young and qiiriled Arab, who can raise a body of two 
thousand cavahy, and who is able to lead them. His 
town is resorted to for wood, but, as fer as we could judge 
at a distance, the date is the only tree of the neig^Uxnir- 
hood. 

We suffered much from the heat in the night, but when 
the moon rose over the Bamhill, a little refreshing breeze 
sjMUQg up, which gave us much reliefs An Arab ship 
was not far from us, and I could just hear their singing on 
board. It brought to my recollection some of the moon- 
light scenes in die Archipelago; for the music of these 
Arabs struck me, it being very similar to that winch I 
have heard on board a Greek or Sclavonian ship, when 
the lyra accompanies the voice of some naval Apollo, and 
is foUowed by a chorus of his shipmates. 

We were off Cape Verdistan this morning, and des- 
cried the Hummocks of Kenn. The shoal Xmt runs out 
from C^ Verdistan, is rendered dangerous by a reef of 
rocks, which extends itself about six or seven miles from 
the shore. There are good mud soundings on the sknal, 
and a ship may cross its extremity without danger, though 
it is as well to give it a good birtfi. We stood off in the 
'night of the 12th. The soundings in the shoal, as laid 
down by Mac Cluer, are not aU correspondent to those 
which we got. We were in seven &thooas for more 
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than m hour, and ke has net got such a sounding 
amongst hb. From seven we got to half ^x, and then 
to feuK, when we thought it time to tack. The cauap 
which has been assigned for our ignorance of the ^[^ 
is the prudential reserve which has inftumced our Inman 
govenmienta in then* tiansactions with die states of Persia 
and Arabia. To avoid suspicion and complaint^ they have 
never proBssaedly made surveys of the shoses, dioudi 
much might yet have have been done indirectly, if the 
objeet had been considered of sufficient inqKxrtance* 
Few, except merchant vessels, visked tfae gulph; and as 
the charts which they ateeady possessed (and what isbettai^ 
their own experience) served their puipose sufieiently in 
the line of tneir own navigation, mere was seldonx anjt 
particidar demand for more coifect surveys* The geon 
grapher and philosopher indeedrequiie sosiedung more^ 
and therefore it b still matter of regret, that we ave eonu 
paratively iU^-mfinned in countries^ wheve we have had 
easy opportunities of acquhing knondedse. 

13th Oct. We were becalmed all night under the As- 
ses Ears. These are points of land, which stand a Iktle 
more eoect, and are more conspicuous than the other 
points which surround them» The whole disphys a line 
of coast the most rugged, barren, and inhospitable that I 
ever saw ; and constitutes, after we passed Verdistan shoed^ 
avery bold shore. We sailed alonji^ it, keeping in eleven 
and twelve felhoms. In the evening we opened HiAilah 
peak, which b a high and remariudble pdnt of land. As 
we crept dang the coast, we marked some ruined walk 
endxiaoBied among tfae date-trees^. At sunset we just 
discoiireied die low hoA on* which stands the town of Su- 
shire. In the cahns which Mowed during die night, we 
were uaaUe to make muck vmy, and on tne momih^ of 
the I4di, we were still at the sane distance ficom Bushbe, 
as oo the preceding ewning. We fired two shots 2^ a 
small vessel, to bemg her too, but without eftct. These 
boats are employed mostly in csurymg wood to Bkishire. 
They find it on the coast, probably in recesses of the land, 

^ Probably the ruins of Reshire. 

D 
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for we could scarcely see a shrab in tiie whole pasnge of 
the gulph. 

At about half past three o'clock on the 14tfa October, 
we anchored in Bushire roads, wiiere we found one of the 
company's cruizers, and a merchantman* Before we cast 
anchor, a boat came off irom the shore, the captain of wUch, 
a little sharp Persian, answered Sir Harford Jones's in- 
terrogations with much vivacity, and swore to the truth of 
every assertion ten times over by his head and eyes. Having 
learnt that the East India Company's assistant resident, 
I Mr. Bruce, was at Bushire, the envoy sent a letter to de> 
' are his attendance on board immediately, and at the same 
time requesting that he would notify the arrival of the 
mission to the ^ik, Abdallah Resoul, who thai governed 
Bushire. We could see with our glasses Mr. Brace's 
residence, which was at some distance without the town, 
and could observe that the letter had been safely delivered; 
for in a few minutes ve discovered Mr. Bruce on horse- 
back, ri^g full speed to the boat. In an hourhe was on 
board. 

He commenced by informing us (^ a report of the deadi 
of our king, which had reached Bushire from Bagdad ; 
and which, originating from an article in a French paper, 
had been circulated in Persia by the French for an obvi- 
ous purpose. The envoy delivared to Mr. Brace a paper 
containing all the communications wluch he wished to be 
made to me sheik of Bushire. He then added, desiring 
that his object might be clearly explained, that he expect* 
; ed from the sheik all the respect due to the station which 
he filled, and that if he did not receive those honours to 
which the king of Ejigland's mission was entitled, the 
sheik should be held responsible till the wishes of the 
court of Persia were known. Mr. Brace assured Sir 
Harford that the sheik would make no difficulty in coming 
' off the next day to pay his respects, and the hour of his 
visit was in consequence fixed at ten o'clodc. 

The colours of the New Factory in the countiy, and 
of the Old one in the town, were hoisted on the monung 
of the 15th. While we were expecting the anival of the 
sheik, we regaled ourselves with the grapes, citrons, and 
pomegranates, which had been sent to us from the abocc. 
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At length we espied a boat widi a crimson awning, and 
apparentljr much filled with passengers. It was beating 
against the sea breeze, which, rather unfortunately for the 
party^ had set in uncommonly fresh. When she came 
m a line with our ship, the sail was lowered, and the meo 
took to their oars* In a short time however we observed 
finom the frigate, that the boat got very slowly a-head, 
and that the strength of the crew was nearly exhausted. 
C^itain Corbett then sent his barge to tow up the sheik 
to the ship, which was done ina very masterly style; and we 
were delighting in the idea of the enjoyment which the 
Persians must have received in the close at least of such 
an excuRsion, when we were mortified at discovering the 
misery in every face, which the unusual voyage had too 
evidently produced. But the sea-sickness was forgotten 
as soon as they were on board the frigate. The sheik 
was received with a salute of five guns ; the number was 
esteemed a mark of particular distinction, as three are 
considered in Persia a sufficient allowance for a great 
man. 

The marines were under arms ; captain Corbett with 
much courtesy hand^ him across die quarter-deck, and 
assisted him with some difficulty to descend from the deck 
to the cabin by a steep and narrow ladder, which, how- 
ever, no attention could render convenient to a man en- 
cumbered with an immense large cloak and slip-shod slip- 
pars. At the bottom he was received by Sir Harford 
Jones. The ship was immediately filled by the suite of 
the sheik, who, with all the curiosity and effi-ontery of 
Asiatics, spread themselves through every part. Our guest 
was attended on his visit by the principsd men and mer- 
chants of Bushire, amcxig whom the envoy recognised 
Ae fece of many an early friend. All the party seemal 
much pleased with theii! recepticMi, and expressed their 
high adniiration of the beauty, order, and cleanliness of 
the ship» The conversation was general, and consisted 
mostly in inquiries after former fnends, and in reviving 
the recollection of the histories of old times. Sir Harford 
Jones had known the sheik when he wasa fine boy : there 
was now indeed litde left to be admired ; his face was in- 
animate, andhis body bent double with excessive debauch. 
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The whole party were generally but a rude samde of tbe 
deganoe of Persians, nor indeed is the true t^erBian to 
be found at Bushire, where the blood is mostly mixed 
with that of Arabia. 

The only nuin of the party, whose fiice interested me, 
and eicltfbited sign^ of inteUigence, was a Turk, by name 
AbduUa Aga, an old friend of di^ envoy's, who had been 
musselim of Bossorah, and had ruled that part of the 
country for mai^ years, with great respectability and edat 
He liad Ixen driven by injutice to take refuge at BuaUre ; 
though from the known integri^ of his character, and 
the attaclmient of the people of Bussorah and Bagdad to 
bis person, many still expect that he wiU one day attain 
the pachailick of Bagdad. After this eood mussulman, 
spreading iib carpet nesn: one of the twSve pounders, huA 
said 'his prayeis (with a fervency, un<fisturbed by the 
busy, novel, and noisy scene around him), the visit broke up. 

The sbeak and AbduQa Aga, who both had suiered 
by their long ^excursion in the morning, preferred to retmn 
on shore in the Nereide'& boat with Sir Harford Jones. 
We had not Icmg put off from the ship, when a sedvte nf 
fifloen guns commenced for the envoy, to the great con* 
diemation of the remaining part of the Peruanfi, who wei« 
just •embarking in their own boat, and who mduckily 
found Aemsdves under the muzzles of the ^uns, where 
Aey (were involved in clouds of smoke, with the wads 
wlustling "Close to their ears. We at lenq^i readied the 
landing-place; an immense aowd was assembled to awak 
our drt>arkation. The sheUc had ooHected all the fxAdkry 
of the town iso escort us to his house ; and m the mo- 
ment of our touching the shore, the whole mob was jnit 
in motion, rating a dust ao thick that I could scarce dis* 
tifiigui^ £n^i^man from Asiatic. To add to the denae- 
ness of the atmosphere, the boats, wiuch were close to 
fbe beadk, oommenoed a salute ; which was immediately 
answcfed by a lange of guns <in the coast The whole 
prtKresmm was obliged to pass in the immediate rear of 
fbese ^uns as they were &mg, though diey appeared so 
old aoA honey-combed, that I feared tney must have burst 
befo^ the honours were over. We proceeded in a cloud 
of iBSt^ and %ottgh s&^eets six feet wide, to die AeSk^s 
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house, and at leo^ entered it by a door so mean and ill- 
looking, that it mij^t more properly have formed the en- 
trance to hia stable, lliis door introduced us into a small 
court-yard, on one side of which was an apartipent, where 
we seated ourselves on chairs placed on purpose for us. 
A Persiffli visit, when die guest is a distinguished pai'son- 
age, generally consists of three acts ; first, the kaleoun, 
or water*pi|)e, £md cofiee ; second, a kaleoun, and sweet 
coSbe (so called from its being a composition of rose-wa« 
terand sugar); and third, a kaleoun by itself. Sweet* 
meats are frequently introduced as a finale. As 1 shall 
have many better q^xHtunities of describing all the cere- 
monies of these occasions, it is sufiicient to add at present, 
that we performed the three above acts, and then mounted 
our horses for Mr. Bnice's house in the country. 

Part of the same armed cabbie, which had escorted us 
from the boat to the sheik's hoii^, attended us to the Vic- 
tory. These soldiers are the militia of the place, and serve 
without pay. They even find their own arms, which con- 
sists of a matchlock, a sword, and a shield that is slung 
behind their back. They consist of working men attach- 
ed to different trades^ tor we discovered the dyer by the 
black hue of his hands, the tinker by the smut on his 
&ce, the tailor by the shreds that had adhered to him from 
ttts shopboard. 

On our arrivsd at die factory, we closed our dispatches 
for Europe, and then completed a day full of entertain- 
ment, by an excellent dinner. 

The Nereide sailed with the dispatches on the morning; 
and before day-light was out of sight. The passage be- 
tween Bdhibay and Bushire, which had been made in 
thirty-fiHir days, was now retraced in twelve. 
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CHAPTER IL 

HISTORY OF THE SHEIK OF BUSHIRE. 

tiistory ofBushire — Sheik JVasr — TheNasakchee Bashee^ 
the cmef executioner^ dispatchedfrom Shiraz against the 
Sheik Abdullah Resoul; visits the envoy : visit return- 
ed — Difficulties of the Sheik — His seizure — Consterna- 
tion of the town — Precautions oj* the envoy — Expla- 
nation of the Nasakchee Bashee — Successor of the 
Sheik y Mahomed N^ee Khan — Assumption of the go- 
vernment by the Nasakchee Bashee — Mahommed Jc^er 
appointed provisionally ; disgraced; restored — Receives 
a Aalaat-^^Ceremony — Fate of the late Sheik ofBushre. 

The history of the sheik of Bushire, who had receiv- 
ed us on our landing, added the principal interest to our 
subsequent residence in his country. Our stay was mark- 
ed by the subversion of his power and of the Arab rule ; 
and the journal of every day naturally contained ample 
accounts of the progress of an event, which was locally 
so prominent and important. The travellers of the last 
century, who mentioned his predecessors, may pos^bly 
direct some little curiosity to the fortunes of their descen- 
dant; but without any previous interest in the persons, 
the tale of the present day may excite attention as a prac- 
tical illustration of the principles of an eastern govern- 
ment. 

The coast of the gulph was lined for ages with petty 
sovereignties of Arab sheiks^, who, while they occupied 

* Niebuhr, who allots a separate chapter to these Arab powers 
(^ etats independans aux environs du Golfe Persique") attracts our 
attendon to their fate principally by the remark, ^ En un mot, le 
gouvemement et les moeurs de ces Arabes resemblent beaucoup i 
ceux des anciens Grecs." But he adds, ^ mais ils manquent d'his- 
toriens pour decrire leurs guerres et pour celebrer leurs h^ros : voili 
pourquoi ils ne sont pas connus hors de leur pays." Description 
de TArabie, p. 270. 
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the shoces c^ Per»a, yidded a very uncertain obedience 
to the monarch of the mterior. The degrees indeed of 
service paid were probably at all times measured more by 
the character and relative force of the different parties, than 
by any original stipulati<Mis. Nadir and Kenm Khan in 
vain endeavoured to reduce these Arab chiefs to more 
complete obedience : but in many districts their authori^ 
was scarcely acknowledged, and, txcGpt in partial remis- 
sions, still more seldom felt. Among these chiefs, sheik 
Nasr, of Bushire, long retained a real independence* The 
Dashtistan, the low country under the hiUs, was his pro- 
vince ; and in all the turbulence of his age, this territory, 
and more immediately the country round Bushire, was 
still the place of security. In one instance indeed, me- 
morable in the latter history of Persb*, the resources of 
Bushire supported the sinking fortunes of the last dynas« 
ty. Lootf All Khan, after Uie mxuder of his father Jaf- 
fier Khan, king of Persia, fled for refuge to sheik Nasr. 
The sheik, in memory of his ancient attachment to Jaf* 
fier Khan, received the prince with the warmest hospitali- 
tyj and gatheriii^ the Arab tribes under his controul, re- 
solved to lead them in the cause which was thus trusted 
to his honour. The prince in the mean time prepared, by 
letters, his friends at Shiraz to second their operations ; 
and the measures were continued with secrecy and suc- 
cess, when, in the words of the Persian historianf, " The 
boat 6[ sheik Nasr Khan's exbtence, from the beating 
waves of the sea of life, had received considerable injury; 
and the bark of his age, from the irresistible tempest of 
death, was overwhelmed m the sea of mortality." In his 
last moments the sheik committed to his son the du^ 
which he was no longer permitted to execute himself« 
The son fulfilled his fether's charge with &ithfulness : in 
two or diree months he had assembled a large force of . 
Arab tribesj:, and advanced with them towards Shiraz : 

* The event is related by Olivier. Voyage, torn. vi. p. 315. 

t Extract from a translation of the History of the Zund Fami- 
iy, from the death of Kerim Khan to the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan Kadjar, by Ali Reza Ibn Abdul Kerim of Shiraz. 

f «A Consisting of the Arab tribes of Dumoag^ Beenee Hajiri Hyat 
Daaod) and others/' 
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when a conspintcj in the camp of thdr eneodjr enpbM 
them in the first iratance to succeed without a battle^ and 
eventually to reinstate on his throne the prince wha maa 
confided to them. The story marks the character cS tibc 
Iwo nations more fully, if the histoiy of Lootf All Khaa» 
before his fli^t to fiushire, be recollected* Although his 
&ther had reigned in Persia fcM* a long time (con^aied 
with the usurpations which preceded)^ although himsdf 
had long accustomed the people to serve and triumph with 
him, yet in the first moment of distress, (the arrivsd of the 
ipteUigence of his Other's slaughter, and of the orders of 
the conspirators to seize him,) even in his own camp he 
was left unsupported hy alL Five, indeed^ fled with him 
in die night to Bushire ; but in the morning the whole 
camp had di^p^rsed without an effixt ; andall hadsubmit- 
ted to the usurpers. The contrast now begins : the prince 
threw himself on the {»x>tection of the Arabs, the vassals or 
allies of his father ; he was welcomed with the most warm 
fidelity supported by their hcxiour^ and restored by their 
valour to his throne. 

The sheik of Bushire, who in hisdykig diarge had beu 
queathed this cause to his successor, is still remembered 
in his general conduct with reverence. Whenever his lit- 
tle domain was threatened either by the government of 
Persia, <»* by a neighbouring chiefs Sheik Nasr flew to 
^rms. According to the traditional accounts of the coun* 
try, his summons to his followers in these emei^encies 
was equally characteristic and efiectual. He mounted two 
large braziers of Piilau on a camel, and sent it to parade 
round the country. The rough pace oi the animal put 
the ladles in motion, so that ti^y struck the sides of the 
vessels at marked intervals, and produced a most sonoBoos 
clang. As it traversed the Dashtistan, it collected the vacb 
of every district ; every one had tasted the Arab hospital 
lity of the sheik, and every one remembered the appeal, 
and crowded round the ancient standard of their chief, till 
hb camel returned to him surrounded by a force sufficient 
to repel the threatened encroachments. In every new 
emergency the camel was agam sent forth> and ^ was 
again quiet. 
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The territory, therefore, of Bushire, and the neighbour- 
ing district, remained under the rule of the Arabs, unvio- 
latcd by tlie successive princes, who have conquered tud 
retained so large a portion of the rest of Persia. But Ab- 
dullah Resoul, the grandson of sheik Nasr, inherited the 
office only,of his predecessor, and possessed no qualities 
which could command the affections and the services of 
his |)eople ; and though, at the time of our landing, the go- 
vernment was vested in him, as the descendant of the an- 
cient possessors, it was obviously improbable that Bush- 
ire, which had now become the principal port of Persia, 
would be suffered to remain long under the administra- 
tion of a young Arab, of slugglish, dissolute, and unwarlike ' 
habits. 

In the evening of the 1 6th of October, (the day after 
our landing,) the sheik of Bushire, escorted by several of 
the principal men of the town, paid a visit to the envoy. 
They had not sat long, when a man came in and whispered 
something in the ear of one of the visitants, which caused 
the sheik to arise, take a hasty leave, and gallop at full 
speed into the town. The'TOvemment of Shiraz had sent a 
body of men to seize him. He had just time to reach Bush- 
ire before the party of Shiraz horsemen coiild overtake 
him. He immediatdy mustered all his little force, plant- 
ed a guard on the walls, and himself kept constant watch 
at tlie gates. He had indeed anticipated the probable de- 
agns of the court of Shiraz ; and, though now apparently- 
resolved on the la«t resistance, he had already taken the pre- 
caution of shipping most of his property on his own ves- 
sels, and with them meditated to retire to Bussora. ' 

The commander of the Shiraz horsemen, to whom the 
commission was intrusted, was Mahomed Khan, the na- 
sakchee bashee, an office not ill understood by that of 
chief executioner*. He is always employed, at least, m 

• Hanway limits the functions ; " the officer who makes seizures,** 
vol. ii, p. 373 : see also Abdul Kurrcem, p. 14. Both authorities 
connect rank and imi>ortance to the situation. In the east, indeed^ 
the duties even of an executioner appear to have been held in very 
different estimation from that which is attaclied to them in Europe. 
" Les bourreaux en Georgie," says Touroefort, " sont fort riches, ei 
les gens de quality y cxcrcent cette charge ; bien loin qu'clle ftoit 
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seizing state prisoners, though his personal chtiracter is ra- 
ther opposite to the duties of his situation ; f(»* to the fa- 
cetiousness of his temper, according to the report of his 
countrymen, he owes the &vour of the prince of Shiraz, 
and through that favour, his office ; and, as a seccmd con- 
sequence, the monopoly of tobaccof* In the discharge of 
his functions, the nasakchee bashee is generally* supposed 
to realize in every commission a considerable sum, besides 
the maintenance of himself and his followers at the ex- 
pence of the individuals against whom he may successive- 
ly be sent. While he waited the accomplishment of his 
present attempt, he remained encamped at a* short distance 
from the town. About twelve o'clock on the 18th, he 
made a visit of ceremony to the envoy. He was attended 
by eighteen men, himself alone mounted on a horse ; on 
his arrival he seated himself on a couch next to Sir Har- 
ford Jones, and his men extended themselves in two rows 
to the right and left before him. The conversation ccm- 
sisted of mutual compliments about health, the hopes of 
continued amity between Persia and England,, and the ne- 
ver-feiling topic the weather. The whole party wore the 
black sheep-skin cap, (the dress of every rank of Persians,) 
and almost all had pistols in their girdles ; some had nnis- 
kets, and alj, except the khan's own body servants, had 
swords. Most of them also wore the green and hig^-hed- 
ed slippers of ceremony, and every man had a full black 
beard. On the day of this visit, the sheik, as a douceur 
perhaps to engage the envoy's interfisrence in his cause^ 
sent him a present of two horses. 

On the 20th, I went on the part of the envoy to return 
the visit of the nasakchee bashee. He was encamped 

reput6e iofame, comme dans tout le rcste du monde, c'est un titre 
gloneux en ce pays-Id pour lea families. On s'y vantc d'avoir eft 
plusicurs bourreaux parnii sea ancestres, et ils se fondent sur le 
pnncipe qu il n'y a rien de si beau que d*executer la justice, sans 
laquelle on ne sjauroit vivre en 8<iret6. Voili une maxime bien 
digne des Georgiens." Tom. 11.311. « Arioch, the captain of the 
kmg^s guard, (of Babylon, Dan. IL U.) is yet sdled by the Chal- 
4ee m the margin, "chief of the executioners or skughtcr-rocn," 
t " Jooyum 18 the district where the tobacco grows, and it is ub- 
T^ rofi^ll "^ t«^de there is managed by its pn^rietor dextrously 
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amcxig some date-trees ; and living in the remains of a 
house which was all in ruins, but which he had screened 
up with mats to keep off the sun and wind. A clean mat 
was ^read on the floor, carpets were arranged all around, 
and his bed and cushions were rolled up in one comer : 
over the carpet, on which he sate himself was a covering 
of liglrt blue chintz. When we were within a hundred 
]rards, we saw him walking about ; but as soon he perceiv- 
ed our approach, he seated himself in the place of honour, 
and did not pay us the compliment of rising when we en- 
tered* I made him a civil speech in Tur^kish, and he in 
return asked after the envoy's health. He seemed, indeed, 
much pleased with the epithet of effendi, which I used 
fiequentljr in addressing him, but which, as I afterwards 
learned, is never applied in Persia to any but very great 
men. His vanity was accordingly much flattered ; and he 
exclaimed to his attendants, that I was *^ khoob jouani," 
a fine fellow. When we had exhausted all our compU- 
ments, we took our leave. 

The mission on which he was dispatched to Bushire 
originated in the following circumstances. Some years . 
^o, tlie sheik had been required *by the governor of Far- I 
sistan t6 furnish a certain sum of money. He pleaded po* > 
verty : he was (xdered to borrow ; and to obviate every 
difficulty, he was told that a particular person would ad- 
vance the money, at an interest indeed prescribed by the 
same authmty which dictated the amount of the capital.^ 
The nasakchee bashee was now sent to enforce the imme- 
diate repayment of the capital and interest, which together 
had swelled to twen^-eightthousapd tomauns, a sum near- 
ly equal to the same number of pounds sterling. To save 
his authority, and perhaps his head, the sheik endeavoured \ 
to accommodate the present difficulty by offering to pay I 
down five thousand tomauns, and to secure the rest by in- 
stalments. This, however, was refused; and the unfortu- 
nate sheik accordindy gave immediate and public notice 
of die sale of his e&cts, his horses, mules, and asses ; and 
in the course of a few days raised fifty thousand piastres. 

Still the hope of a less rigorous arrangement was not en- 
tirely excluded : the sheik, attended by the principal men 
of the town, and with a strong guard, (so stationed that the 
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signal of a monient could bring them to his assistance,) vi- 
sited the khan. The khan indeed had sworn tl^ he 
would not molest the sheik "at present;'' though, when 
asked to extend the oath to every visit or opportunity) he 
replied that lie would not answer Ux the dii^^otions which 
he might receive from his government. Two days after 
the visit, we observed a party of forty horsemen arrive at 
the khan's encampment, who pobably bore the last ordons 
of the court. 

On the iSth of October, the envoy received an intima- 
tion of a visit, jointly from the sheik and the nasakchee 
bashee ; but he was so much occupied, that at the time he 
could not accept it. In a few minutes after, we heard a 
great commotion among the servants, and an outcry that 
me sheik was seized. By the assistance, indeed, . of our 
glasses wt perceived the unfortunate man, with his arms 
pinioned, surrounded by about twenty horsemen, and drag* 
ged away at full speed towards the Shiraz road. It ap- 
peared, that trusting in this conditional oath of the khsui, 
the sheik had accepted his invitation to visit with him the 
envoy, and had gone forth from the town escorted by five 
men only. On his way to the convoy, he called for the 
khan; and when tliey were both mounted, the khan 
cried out to his men to seize, disarm, and cany off their 
prisoner. 

The consternation of the town was immediate and gene- 
ral. Mr. Bruce, the assistant resident, vras sent by tlie 
envoy to learn the particulars of its situation : he found 
the gates shut, and the towers manned, but he gained ad- 
mittance through the wicket, and saw all the misery and 
confusion of the crisis. The sheik's wives and servants 
were embarking in great haste on board one of his ships ; 
his vizir also, H^ee Suliman, was hastening his own pre- 
parations to escape. The shops were shut, wc streets were 
crowded with men transporting their households to the sea 
shore, and their wives and daughters were beating their 
breasts and crying in loud lamentation. Nor was there a 
shew of resistance, except on the walls ; or a thought of 
defence : the only hope, and the only thought of every man 
was the preservation of his little fortunes and the honour 
of his women. The same alarm prevailed in the coimtr}' ; 
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ail the poor date-hut villagers flocked for protection into 
the fectcMy, and trusted to its walls the security of their 
families aad their seantjr wealth* ' Women and children, 
their asses and their poultry, ivere all indiscriminately hur- 
ried into the inclosure ; and before the evening we saw 
around us no commcHi scenes of misery and terror. 

The assistant resident, who had examined this state of 
things in the town, was sent, on his return, by the envoy, 
to the khan, to represent the alarm of the place ; and to 
add> that the envoy expected that no.molestation ^ould be 
offered to any of the persons belonging to his mission. 
The khan was extremely civil, and treated him as usual 
with coffee and three kaleouns. He informed him on the 
subject of his commission ; that he had orders from his 
court to seize the sheik, his cousin, and his vizir : and 
then read tb him the firman. The firman, in the first 
place, ordained the act of seizure ; and then ordained, that | 
not the smallest molestation should be given to the English, ' 
that evefy possible respect and attention should be shewn 
to them, and strongly denounced vengeance on any offen- 
der ; and lastly ordained, that no inhabitant, eidier of the 
town or of the villages, should receive the least harm. In 
his own name, he assured the assistant resident, that he 
was determined to put the firman in its full force ; and 
turning to his followers and guards, cried out, ** Woe be 
to diat man who shall be found guUty of giving the smal- 
lest offence to any Englishman, or to any of his servants, 
or to any thing that belongs to him." He added, indeed, 
that the present fate of the shdk was the punishment of his j 
ungracious behaviour to the English*; and swore, that,"| 
for his own part, nothing was so strongly the object of his 
mind, as the good will of our nation. The khan further 
stated, that he had intended, in the proposed visit of tlie 
morning in conjunction with the skeik, first to have read 
the firm£ui to the elchee, (the ambassador,) and then to 
have executed it on the sheik ; but the sheik had tempted 
him by an opportunity so resistless, that he could not pay 

• ** The sheik, indeed, had given cause of complaint to bri$;^adier- ^ 
general Malcolm before the arrival of his majesty's' mission." \ 
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the full compliment to the envoy of delaying the seizuie 
till the communication had been made. 

Mahomed Nebee Khan, who is known to the English 
as the Persian ambassador at Calcutta, had procured the 
succession to the government of Bushire, at the, price, it 

i was said, of forty thousand tomauns*. 

^' At this moment the vizir Hajee Suliman was seized on 
the point of embarkation. The khan had declared that he 
would not spare Bushire unless the vizir was delivered to 
him. The people, therefore, of his own town intercepted 
his flight, and surrendered him to the khan. But the cou- 
sin of the sheik, whose iate was threatened in the same pro- 
scription, escaped. There, as in Turkey, and probably in 
all despotic countries, the guilt, or rather the disgrace, of 
an individual, entails equal punishment on all his &miiy 
and adherents. 

On the following morning, Mahomed Khan, the nasak* 
chee bashee, whose mission had produced these changes, 
entered Bushire, and assumed the administration of the go- 
vernment. The town was so far tranquillized, indeed, that 
the bazars were re-opened. The proclamations which the 
khan had issued, pledging security and peace to the inhabi- 
tants, had recalled them to their houses ; and the examjrfe 
of severe punishment, which he inflicted on one cf his own 
men for stealing the turban of a Jew, operated stiB more 
powerfully than his assurances. In the course of the morn- 
ing we rode to the gates of the town : there was here a 
large assembly of armed men, fbr little odier purpose, in* 
deed, than to hear the news and the lies of the day : for a 

, * << He was originally a mooDshee, who got his bread by transcrib- 
ing i>ook s and writing letters for money. He taught Sir Harford JonoSj 
when a young man, at Bussora, to read and write Arabic and Persian. 
He afterwards became a merchant, selling small articles in the ba- 
zar ^t Bushire, and being fortunate in his early trade, extended his 
speculations still more largely and successfully : till, when an em- 
bassy to Calcutta was projected by the king of Persia, he was efM- 
bled to appear (according to the report of his countrymen) as the 
highest bidder fbr the pifide, and was consequently invested with it. 
Having enriched himself enormously by his mission, he has yet ne- 
ver failed to complain before the king of the evil stars which, by lead- 
ing him to accept such a situation, had reduced him to beggary.** 
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picture, however, the mob was excellent ; nothing can be 
marked more strongly in character, than the hard and parch* 
ed*-up features o( the inhabitants of this part of rersia. 
Though the first consternation had thus subsided, the peo- 
I^e had not resumed their daily occupations* In the course 
of our ride we did not meet a single woman carrying \^'a- 
ter, or a single ass carrying wood ; for the circumstances 
which had now happened were unparalleled in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and excited the strongest emotion 
throughout the country. 

In appearance, indeed, the place was already tranquil ; 
but the regulations which the khan enfc»rced, were too lit- 
tle accommodated to the previous habits of the people to 
reconcile them to his administration. Some of the most 
r^pectable merchants prepared to emigrate, and all beheld 
widi terror the officers of police displaying in the bazars die 
preparations for the bastinado, (the justice of Persia,) with 
which they contrasted very favourably the lenient rule of 
their. Arab chief. In the progress of his government, the 
khan still cimtinued to exasperate the principal inhabitants 
by extorting donations of their goods. When, indeed. Ma- 
homed JafFer, the brother of the expected governor, receiv- 
ed in his turn such a demand, he not only returned a direct 
denial, but wrote to the townsmen to arm in revenge, and 
defend themselves against such requisitions. 

In a few days the same Mahomed JafFer, in obedience 
to new orders, was proclaimed, by the khan, governor pro 
tempore tiH the arrival of his brother ; and was inve^ed 
in this dignity by the girding of a sword on his thigh, an 
honour which he accepted with a reluctance perhs^s not 
wholly feigned. When he was complimented on the oc- 
casion, he replied, "You see to what I am come at last ; 
all would not do : I was obliged to put on this sword." 
But the moment that he assumed the government, he fol- 
lowed in his turn all the rigours of his predecessor, and 
bastinadoed his new subjects without conuniseration. 

His reign, however, was short : on the 7th of Novem- 
bcr he was seized by the khan, (the nasakchee bashee,) 
thrown into prison, and fastened to the wall bv a chain, said 
to have been sent expressly from Shiraz for his neck, but in 
reality intended for that of Hajee Suliman, the late vizir 
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of Budiire. The cause of his di^race V(fBS his supposed 
instigation of the flight of the vizir, who had contrived 
to escape by sea ; and this pumshment wasto be enforced 
unless he delivered up the fugitive, or paid twenty thou- 
sand tomauns. As the vice-governor was unable or uiw 
willing to conform to either requisition, he remained m 
prison. At length, however, he resolved on attempting 
the recapture of the vizir ; and would lave undertaken 
the voyage, if the security, which he offered for his own 
return, had been deemed sufiicicnt by the nasakchee ba^ 
shee. 

In the mean time his release was prepared on easier and 
surer terms. Mahomed Nebee Khan, the appointed go- 
vernor of Bushire, though little friendly to his brother, 
was yet jealous of the honour of his &mily, and fek in his 
own person the indignity which the late puni^mentof the 
chain had inflicted on Jaffer. He swore, therefore, that he 
would not rest till the head of his brother's enemy was 
cut off; and as the first act of his influence procured the 
immediate restoration of his In^other to his former offices. 
Jaffer was accordingly released from the prison where he 
was drained by the neck, and again seated m the admini- 
stration* 

I must not omit, as a specimen of Persian character, 
the mode of communication which notified this change at 
Bushire. ^ The prmce's messenger that brought the intel- 
ligence fix>m Shiraz of the disgrace of the nasakchee ba- 
shee, came into the presence of Mahomed Jaffer, and told 
him, *' Come, now is the time to open your purse-strings; 
you are now no longer a merchant, or in prison ; you setc 
now no longer to sell dungaree (a species of coeurse linen) ; 
you are a governor ; come, you must be liberal, I bring 
you good intelligence : if I had been ordered to cut off 
your head, I wodd have done it with the greatest plea- 
sure ; but now, as I bring you |ood news, I must teive 
some money." The man that said this was a servant, and 
the man that bore it was the new governor of Bushire. 

In a few days Mahomed Jafier paid us a visit, in am- 
pearance perfecdy unconscious of the indignities which he 
bad sufft^red. But the habitual despotism which the peo- 
ple are bom to witness, familiarises them so much to eve- 
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ry act of violence which may be inflicted on themselves m 
on others, that they view all events with equal indifierencef 
and go in and out oi priscxi, are bastinadoed, fined, and 
expcned to every ignominy, with an apathy which notlung 
but custom and fatalism could produce. 

On the 4di of December, the restored vice-governor 
was invested with a kalaat, or dress of honour, from the 
prince at ^uraz ; and his dignities were announced t^ the 
dlschai|;e of cannon. The form of his mvestiture was as 
foliows: — Attended by all the great men, and by all Ifds 
guank, (the greater part <^ whom were die ^opkeepers 
oi tiie bazar, armed for the occasion,) the new governor 
issued from the town to meet his vest. As aoonas he 
met it he alighted Srom his horse, and msAii^ a cert^ 
obeisance, was {X'csented with it by the person depoted by 
the prince to convey it. The whole mrty then r6de to the 
spot appointed for the investiture ; tnitKer the kalaat was 
l»x>Q^m in state on a tray, surrounded by other trays deck- 
ed with sweet-meats. The governor was here a^ted to 
dirow off his okl clothes, and to put on his new and dis« 
tinguishing apparel. The whole present consisted of a 
ponderous brocade coat vnih a sash, and another vest 
trimmed with furs, and valued sdtogether at one hundred 
and fifty piastres, though the receiver would pay for the 
honour (in presents to the bearer and to the prince in re* 
turn) the sum, perhaps, of a thousand tomauna. When he 
was invested, his late clothes were carried away as the per* 
quisile of the servants. After this, the iirman was read, 
deefaurkig the motives which had induced the prince to con- 
fer so rocked an honoi^ on Aga Mahomed Ja£fer, and 
then every one present complimented him on die occasion, 
with a " tnoabarek bashed, good fortune attend you." Af. 
tar this the company smoked, drank co&e, and eat sweet 
cakes ; and then mounting their horses escorted the go* 
vemor into his town. The governor, in hb glittering, but 
uneasy garb, re-entered Bushire, amid die noise of cannon 
and the bustle of a gapmg multitude ; and the ceremony 
ck)sed. 

These honours were conferred <m Aga Mahomed Jalfer, 
as a compensation for his late indignities, probably through 
the influence d* his brother; but hb brother had a less 
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questionable merit, than that of thus revenging the wrongs 
of his own family: for to his influence his deposedpredecessor 
owed his life. When the unhappy sheik 6f Bushire was 
dragged to Shiraz, and hurried into the presence of the 
prince, all his crimes, real or fictitious, were immediatdy 
accumulated in his face. Of every vice in the catalogue 
of enormity he was pronounced guilty, till the passions of 
the prince were so exasperated, that he ordered his victim 
to be decapitated on the spot. Mahomed Nebee Khan 
then direw himself at the prince's feet, and entreated that 
the life of the wretch might be spared. The prince was 
sufficiendy appeased to grant the supplication, but ader- 
ed the sheik to be blinded. Again, a second time, his in- 
tercessor threw himself at the prince's feet, and saved the 
prisoner's eyes. The prince contented himsdf with or- 
dering the sheik into confinement. 

The particular interest which diese changes might have 
excited in the people, is swallowed up by the considera- 
tion, that their new masters in every change are Persians, 
and that the rule of Arabs is over, a feeling which na» 
turally did not conciliate the Arab community to any suc- 
cessor of their sheik. The general impression was not ill- 
expressed by an old Arab, whom we found fishing along 
the shore. " What is our goveruOT ? A few days ago he 
was a merchant in the bazar ; then he was our governor : 
yesterday he was chained by the neck in prison ; to-day 
he is our governor again ; what respect can we pay him ? 
The governor that is to be, was a few years ago a poor 
scribe ; and what is worse, he is a Persian, it is clear 
that we Arabs shall now go to the wall, and the Persians 
%vill flourish." 
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CHAPTEE in. 
RESIDENCE OF THE MISSION AT BUSHIR] 

Correspondence with the Persian government : intra 
tion of the European discipline at Shiraz — Mill 
preparations — Persian letter — (DerveishesJ — Con 
of the Nasakchee Bashee — Present to the Envoy J ' 
the Court — Nehmandar — Arrival of an officer J i 
Shiraz — Description of his party — His visit retut 
'--Ceremonies of a visit — Feast of the Bairam — . 
count of the capture and recapture of the Sylpi 
Death of Mr. Coare* 

JL HE negociation was begun at Bushire. On the < 
after our landing, the envoy despatched his letters to J 
fer Ali Khan, . the acting Engksh agent at Shiraz ; £ 
through him to the prince Hossein Ali Mirza, goven 
of Farsistan ; to the prince's minister, Nasr Oalah Khj 
and to the prime minister at Teheran, Mirza ShefFe 
These letters all contained the simple statement, that 
writer had arrived as envoy extraordinary from the k 
of Great Britain to the kin^ of Persia, in order to confi 
anci augment the*amity which had so long existed betw( 
the two countries. 

On the 19th of Oct. we received despatches from Jn 
Ali Khan at Shiraz ; which, among the more immed^ 
topics of the correspondence, contained naturally full, 
counts of the progress of the campaign with the Kussuj 
(the most important object in the existing politics of | 
sia,) and the general sensations which it had excited at ^ 
heran. These details retain, of course, little interest^ 
is enough to add, rather as a sketch of national chara< 
that the king, in consequence of his reverses, had di 
buted alms to the poor, had ordered prayers to be sai^ 
the mosques, and the denunciations of vengeance on 
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unbdkvers, to be read from the Koran. The miliiary 
preparations also were hastened at Shira2B (in some mea- 
sure for a different object); and the Russian prisoners 
there were ordered to drill the Persian troops, who had 
been raised and equipped after a Russian manner. The 
account of this new corps was continued in other letters 
(which, on the 23d, we received in two days and a half 
from Shiraz). The prmce was instructed to form a body 
of able young men, to shave them if they had already 
beards, and to dress them in the Russian uniform. There 
was at this time at Shiraz, another body also of seven hun« 
fired hardy and active men, (of the Bolouk or Perguiab 
of NocH* in Mazanderan,) who were in the same manner 
to be subjected to the discipline of the Russian drill, to 
lose their beards, to substitute the firelock for the match- 
lock gun, (which they had been accustomed to use,} and 
to assume the whole dress of the Russian soldiery. . Ma- 
homed Zeky Khan and Sheik Roota Khan were appointed 
their commanders. The Jezaerchi also, the men who use 
blunderbusses, M^ere to wear tiie new Russian dress. The 
l^rench at this time were very anxious to proceed to ISiK 
raz, to drill die new-raised corps ; but as the king pre- 
vented diem in a former instance from sending a resident 
to Bushire, lest they should have found that the Englidi 
fectory was still in Persia, he now equally prevented their 
advancing to Shiraz, lest the English in their turn ^ould 
discover the arrival of thek competitors. New gun-car- 
iia^es after the Russian form were ordei;^ (though those 
before made after the same pattern broke to pieces at the 
first fire), and five thousand new firelocks ; but as die 
prince found great difficulty in procuring the execution of 
a former order of two thousand only, m had, in this in- 
stance, sent into Laristan for three thousand matchlock 
guns, tad into other provinces foe die remainder, to con^ 
vert them at Shiraz into firelocks, by affixii^ to die origi- 
nal barrel the new lock. Provisions fdso, of all sorts, 
f(^ cdlecting into magazines at Shiraz. These prepa- 
rations were hastened by the prince himself, from personal 
motives. His dexterity in hitting a nunrk witii a gun 9t 
full gallop, and in cutting asunder an ass widi one blow of 
'' hb sword, had be^ so much exaggerated, that die king 
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foeeanie ^teftlrous of witnessing tlxse exploits, and would 
haTe sent for his son to court, if the apprehensions at this 
trnie of genend Malcolm's return from India with an ai-J^ 
my, had not ftmiahed a seasonable necessity for the prince's t 
presence in his own provinoes ; and he prepared himself, 
therefore, with great zeal, to march to Bender- Afoassy, to 
await thete the sffrival <^ the English in the Persian Gulph«~l 

Ais a specimen of Per»an wit, as well as in the relation*^ 
df a Persian's proficiency in English, I extract literally, 
ftom Jaffer Ali^s letter, the following account of the prince 
of l^iiraz i-^*^ As he is a great quiz and flatterer, he flat- 
tered me much, and I made an equal return to him. Ow« 
ing to the immense dust that blown all the while upon the 
road, my bot and beard covered with dust, and appearii^ 
myself to be white, the prince therefore sayed to me, that 
my black beard became mth grey hairs in his sefvice ; I 
returned Ihat whoever serves Khadmute Booziu*k Whan 
(his highness) becomes white-faced for eternity, as die 
common proverb among the Persians, that when a man 
serves his master with zeal, he says to his servant, < roa 
ief^d^ virhite face,' and on d^ contrary they say, ^fX)o 
seeahy black face :' " two very common expressions in the 
country, denoting severally honour and disgrace^. 

It is not an un&k* criterion of the new impulse which 
the court of Persia had received, to add, that by second 
orders from Teheran, as diey were reported to us, the 
princes of the districts were required to adopt in their 
own persons the Rus^an uniform. The prince of Tabriz, 
Abbas Mirza, had riready conformed to the costume ; 
and the prince alt Shiraz, with a hundred of his imme- 
diate attendants, was preparing to assume the sanoe ^tfb; 
and as we learned on die 10th, by other dispatches, already 
appeared in it The proposed adc^tion by raltan Sdim, 

* When Amurath L instituted the Janizaries, a celebrated der* 
vbh proDoanced thin bles^g over the new corps : ^ Let them be 
called JaaiaBaries I (Yengi Cheriej or new soldiers) ; may their <;oun« 
tenance be ever bright 1 their hand victorious ! their sword keen ! 
mu^ thmr spears always hang over the heads of their enemies ! and 
wtet^soever they go, may they return with a white face V Gibbon's 
note invstrsftes the text by tfie Roman phnoe, Hie niger est, hunc 
ta^ Ramaiie, caveto. Vol. Vh p. 3^, 4ta 
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of the dress of the Nizam Gedid troopsy was the s^nd of 
revolt to his Janizaries^ and the direct cause of his de- 
thronement. The national levity of the Persians coim* 
teracts the original rigour of their religious prmc^les, and 
disposes them, fix>m the mere love of change, to admit the 
encroachments of European manners, which would rouse 
to despair and revenge the less volatile character of the 
Turks, and animate them in defence of their least usage 
with all the first enthusiasm of their faith^. 

" • A circumstance, connected with the more permanent super- 
stitions of Persia, occurred during the first part of our stay at 
Busbire, which may be worth mentioning. A derveish settled him- 
self for nuiny days at the door of the assistant resident's house, and 
did not quit it till he had extorted from the envoy a donation of ten 
rupees. These men wander about from place to place; and, as 
their demands are sanctioned by long usage, they levy, wherever 
they go, their established dues*. Mr. Bruce told me, that on his 
first arrival in the country, a derveish came to him and asked the 
torn often piastres; he was refused, but he persisted that he would 
not depart till he should receive it He accordingly stationed him* 
self at the door, and commenced his conjuring, crying * hag, hag, 
hag,' unceasingly for days and nights, till he had worked himself up 
into a frenzy, in which his cries became quite horrible. To get rid of 
such a nuisance, Mr. Bruce was glad at last to pay the price which 
his tormentor originally charged. Mr. Manesty, the East India 
company's resident at Bussorah, was attacked more formidably, and 
defended himself with more perseverance, but without better suc- 
cess. A derveish demanded a hundred piastres, and being of course 
refused, settled himself at the door, and remained there two years, 
when Mr. Manesty was at last forced to yield, and paid the full sum 
required. 

«< From Mr. Bruce also, I learned the following more curious tale. 
Mr. Hankey Smith, since he has been the resident at Bushire, was 
told that a derveish wished to see him : but believing that he was 
one of those, who make these tours of licensed pillage through the 
country, he desired that the man might be sent away with the cus* 
tomary and unavoidable donation of a few piastres. . He was uifbrm* 
ed, however, that his visitor was no common derveish ; that he was 
in fact the peish-namaz (the chief priest) of Bushire, and a man of 
corresponding reputation among his people. The stranger was ac- 

• Lord Teignmooth, in an interesting paper in the Asiat. Res. IV. p. 334>5, 
mentions a similar custom (" sitting Dhemt^) in a different religion. 
« Brahmins even in CalcutU have been known to obtain charity or subsist" 
ence from the Hindus> by posting themselves before the door of tbeir houses* 
under a declaration to remain there until their solicitations were granted.'' 
The religious meadicants (^ India have sometimes assembled in a body of 
5000 men. 
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Though the conduct of the negockdons with Persia 
had no connexion with the mere change of masters in 
Buahire^ which was effected during ourresidence on the spot, 
and there was, therefoie, little direct political intercourse be* 

cordingly admitted, and received with every civility. In a second 
visitt he asked so many questions about Calcutta, Mr. Hastings^ and 
his trial, and other subjects which were equally new in the conver- 
sation of a derveish, that the resident candidly told him, that he be- 
lieved him to be no mnssulman. The conjecture was welUfounded : 
the peish-namaz immediately acknowledged that he was a French* 
man of the name of Talamash ; that he had served the English go- 
vernment under Mr. Hastings, and halving received some disgust, 
had quitted Calcutta ; and since that time had done nothing but tra- 
vel. He had been all over India, thence to Cashmire, and had re- 
sided a long time at Cabul, in the court of Zemaun Slvih ; and had 
traversed the greater part of Persia, in every place imposing him- 
self upon the people as the devoutest of the true believers. He was 
a very intelligent man, and had particularly made himself master of 
all the secrets of the Affghan politics, and had acquired a possession 
of the languages so complete and correct, that the finest native ear 
could detect no foreign accent Probably no European ever saw ao 
much of Asia, or saw it to such advantage. From Bushire he went 
to Bahrein, where also he was made the peish-namaz. From Bah- 
rein he proceeded to Surat ;. where his varied and accurate know- 
ledp;e of the manners, customs, and languages of all the different 
nations and classes in the mixed population of that city, divided, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bruce, the opinions of the people ; and made the 
Arabs claim him as an original Arab ; the Persians, as a Persian ; 
and the mussulmans of Hindoostan as equally their own. From this 
place M. Talamash addressed the English government of India, and 
conveyed to them more particularly his knowledge of the views of 
the Affghan court : but his communications did not receive the at* 
tention which he expected, and being left without the hope of em- 
ployment again in India, he repaired to the Mauritius. There he 
associated with a band of adventurers like himself, fitted out a small 
vessel as a privateer, and went into the Red Sea. But here he fell 
in With the Leopard, admiral Blanket; and thinking her an Indian 
ship, made an attempt to board her, and was of course taken. He 
Was then sent to Bombay, and thence got once .more to the Mau- 
ritius, from which time nothing more has been heard of him. 

*< This is a very rare instance of the successful assumption by an 
European of an eastern character. I have known, in Turkey,. se- 
veral renegade Englishmen, who could never sufficiently disguisiB 
themselves to be taken for original mussulmans." 

It mast be understood, however, that Talamash is believed to 
have been bom at Constantinople, of a French &ther indeed, yet 
from his earliest youth to have been unfettered by a conformity to 
European usages. 
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tireen die enroy and the naaakchee basbee (die pfaief ex* 
ecutioiier), who superintended those changes; yet, as that 
officer was the ostensible representative of the govefBrncut 
of Shiraz, some communications naturally toc^ place. 
Before the assumption of the administration of Bushkie, 
(while the khan's object was yet unattained)» there was in 
this intercourse little unsatisfactory ; but in his later con- 
duct to the mission, there was something of tlie uisolence 
of newly acquired power; he sent word more than (mce, 
tfiat he was coming to pay a visit to the envoy, and as 
frequently neglected his engagement* At length he ar- 
rivedy puffing in great haste ; and as soon as he had seat- 
ed himself, he pulled off his black sheep-skin cap, and 
began to read a paper which he took from Ms pocket. 
The envcy asked him if he were reading a firman firom 
the court, which ordered him to sit bald-headed. The re- 
proof startled him, and the envoy continued ; that, repre- 
senting as he did his sovereign, he could not penrnt the 
khan to do in his presence an act of disrespect which he 
would not do before his equals, and much less before his 
superiors. The khan immediately put on his cap, and in 
his shame waved his hand for his attendants to withdraw. 
Sir Harfcxtl also ordered his own Persians to retire, and as 
the suite were in succession leaving the room, the khan 
had some leisure to digest the well-timed rebuke. 

The notice which the envoy had been thus obl^ed to 
lake of an apparent disre^^ect in the khan's conduct, was 
die more necessary, as he had that morning received a let- 
ter from the prince at Shiraz, the form and terms of which 
required some explanation ; and on which, therefore, the 
envoy felt, himself compelled to remark, that the corres- 
pondence during the negotiation must be absolutely and 
m every view independent ; and he desired the khan ac- 
cordingly to intimate this determination to the prince's 
minister. The representation was immediately success- 
ful ; and to the line of conduct thus enforced, both parties 
adhered throughout their future conununications. 

When this matter was adjusted, much friendly conver- 
sation followed, and the affair of the cap and bald-head 
was laughed oven The envoy expressed indeed his wish 
to render die khan, in hb visit, as comfortable as poad- 
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ble ; but repealed also his resolution to siifibr no act of 
inattention before servants and strangers. The khan ac- 
cordingly (though as it was the Ramazan he would not 
smoke) left us seemingly well pleased. 

But in another instance, the same want of respect Was 
visible, though the effect probably of ignorance only. On 
the 30th Oct, he sent a present of some firuit and two 
horses, one for the envoy, and one for the East In(£ia 
company's assistant resident. Sir Harford immediately 
returned that destined for himself, to remind the khan of 
the distinction. 

On the 8th of Nov. arrived, carried on fourte^ tnute^, 
the balconah, the customary present to an ambassadtir. It 
consisted of the following articles: — 
50 Lumps of loaf su^, 
35 Small boxes of different kinds of sweetm^fd, 
1 Mule load of Hme-juice, conning of ninety-^^ 
bottles, 
23 Botdes of orange arid other kirtds of dierbdt, 
22 Bottles of different kinds of preserves, pickldst^ &c. 
4 Mule loads of musk-melons, 
1 Ditto of Ispahan quinces, 

Half ditto of apples, 
1 Ditto of pomegranates, 
1 Ditto of wine, thirty-nine botdeS. 
The whole was accompanied by a letter frbtA Naist* O^ah 
Khan, the minister at Shiraz, replete with compliment and 
inquiries about heahh, and entrusted to the care of A^ 
Mahomed Ali, one of the prince's servants, who received 
for himself from the envoy a present of five hundred! pias- 
tSTEs. The great meti profit by these opportunities of €tf- . 
ri'ching by such returns any savant, to whorh, in theif 
own persons, they may owe an obfigatiort, aind to Whottt 
they tfius, cheaply to themselves, repay it. But the char^ 
of a present is frequently madef the matter of a bargairi 
alniong the adhertnts of the donbf , arid perhaps is spriid- 
times purchased directly ftom the great man himself. 

On the 13th of Nov. we were informed, that a itteh- 
mandaf had been appointed by the court to escort the en- 
vqy to Teheran. The title of iA6hniandar has been fet- 
miliarized to an English reader by his itajesty*s appoittt^ 
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ment of Sir Gore Ouseley to fill the station, during the 
residence in England of Mirza Abul Hassan, late envoy 
extraordinary from the king of Persia to the court of Lon- 
don« But the duties which, in England, the most active 
mehmandar could comprize within his office, are con^>a- 
ratively very limited to those wWch are indispensably at- 
tached to a similar station in Persia. The mehmandar is 
the superintendant and purveyor assigned to the di^^ 
and ease of foreign ambassadors; the relative facility, 
therefore, with which he can discharge these functic^is, 
must vary of course with the state of society in different 
countries. In England money procures every accommo- 
dadon; but money alone can procure it now: purvey- 
ance, however, in its feudal sense, unfortunately for the 
people, still exbts in its full force in Persia; and the 
mehmandar, under the commission of his soveiei^, is 
entided to demand from the provinces through whidi he 
passes, every article in every quantity, which he may 
deem expedient for his mission* And as there b no pub- 
lic accommodation on the road where, at every hour, as in 
England, these supplies may be procured, they are ex- 
torted from the pnvate stores of the villagers. Besides 
every requisite of provision and conveyance, the firman of 
the mehmandar sometimes includes even specie among 
the articles thus necessary in the passage. It is not, there- 
fore, wonderful, that the officer entrusted with d)is power, 
though generally a man of high rank, is generally also 
understood to purchase the nomination at very large pri- 
ces. The proportion of the purchase is the proportion of 
course of the demands on the country : the villager groans 
under the oppression, but in vain shrinks from it; every 
argument of his poverty is answered, if by nothing else, 
at least by the bastinado. 

The information of the appointment was premature : 
Mahomed Hassan Khan, an officer of rank, had indeed 
been dispatched from Shiraz, but he was intrusted with a 
more private commission to the envoy. On the 19th, his 
immediate approach to Bushire was announced. As, in- 
dependendy of the confidence which by this mission the 
government appeared to repose in him, he possessed high 
personal rank, (as one of tl]g chiefs of the Karaguzlou 
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tribe, one of the most numerous, warKke, and respectable 
ef all under the jurisdiction of Persia,) the first minister 
at Shiraz wrote to the envoy to desire that he would send 
the person next in rank to himself to receive him. The 
envoy accordingly ordered me to proceed on the occasion* 
I went, accompanied by Mr. Bruce and Dr. Jukes, and 
esc(»ted by cornet Willock with ten troopers, and five 
chattars. The chattars are those running footmen, who, 
in fantastical dresses,; generally surround the horse of a 
great man ; but the name is applied not only to these at- 
tendants of show, but to those messengers also who per- 
form their joumies on foot, and perfwm them with a dis- 
patch almost incredible. When we had proceeded about ' 
a mile we met the stranger. He was thinly attended, hav- 
ing travelled in haste. When we approached, our little 
squadron drew up in a line as he passed ; and we advan- 
ced, and made our respective compliments. We then all 
turned back together, and brought him into the presence 
of the envoy, who received him sitting on one comer of 
the sopha, but rose just as he approached it. We were 
all dressed with more or less ornament in honour of our 
guest ; and during his visit we kept on our hats. The 
nasakchee bashee had already fallen into his train, when 
we first met him ; and during the short stay which he now 
made, the vice-govemor of Bushire, Aga Mahomed Jaf- 
fer, came to pay his respects also. He advanced imme- 
diately to the khan, seized his hand, which he kissed, 
whilst the khan applied his beard and mouth to the odier's 
face, and kissed his cheek. The manners of our guest 
himself were pleasant and modest, and spoke the simpli- 
city of a man bred in camps. When the envoy had in- 
quired after his health, the health of the prince, of the 
minister, and successively of other great men, the stran- 
ger, after the interchan^ of a few compliments, departed 
to take up his abode with the vice-governor. As he en- 
tered Bushire, the guns at the gate were fired, but one of 
them could not bear the shock, and flew out of the carri- 
age. For fear therefore of the gates and tower, they did • 
not vaiture to discharge the sixty-eight pounder, which 
was mounted in the town ; an apprehension not purely 
imaginary. 
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The paftj appeared particularly gloomy : their clothes 
irae of a di^rk hue, and their caps and their beards were 
pf the deepest black. Every one had a musket, a sword, 
§ brace of pistols, and a great yariety of litde conveni- 
ences, a^ powdq-'flaslks, cfirtouche-boxes, hammers, dri- 
vers, fw. ^ that the aggregate equipment displayed every 
iJf^Ti 9 figure made up for %hting. The kh^ was dress- 
ed exactly like his followers, smd was alone dbtinguidied 
^y cmrying fewo^ arms. He had, indeed, one yeduk or 
led horfi^ f^fore hioa. The trappings of their horses are 
vpry simple, ppmpared to those of im Turks. The head* 
Stall of the bridle has litde bits of gold and silver, or bnis^ 
^y^ed to it, without the tassels, chains, half-moons, or 
beads of a Turkish bridle. Nor haye they die splendid 
breast-plate, or the bright and ipassy stiirup of the Tur- 
kidi cavalry. Their saddle itself is much more scanty in 
the seat, ner |s it so much elevated behind. The oidy 
fineiy of a Persian saddle is a raised pununel, either ^ilt 
pr silvered ; and a saddle-cloth, or rather an elegant kind 
of caxpeting, trimmed with a deep fringe. 

On the next day, the envoy directed me to return, in 
l^s name, the visit of Mahomed Hassan Khan. He was 
lodged in the house which dien belonged to the vice-go. 
vemor, but which had been the proper^ of the late Ua* 
j^ Khe^ Khan, (th^ ambassador of Persia, who was un* 
fortunately killed at Bombay.) The rocHn into which 
we were introduced was very pleasant, and by for more 
i^gresable than any thing that I had expected at Bushire. 
Two pillars, neatly inlaid with looking-gla^fses, supported 
it on one side, and thus se(wated it from a small court, 
if^hich was crowded with servants. An ofange«tree stood 
if\ the centre of the court. The walls of the room w^re 
of a beautiful white stucco, resembling plaster of Pans { 
jE^nd large curtains woe suspended around them> to screen 
in every position the company fix)m the sun. The khan 
was seated in a corner, and having taken off our shcfes at 
the door, we paid our respeets s^veraUy, smd th^ settl^ 
. ourselves according to our rank. When we wer^ arr^ng^* 
ed, he went abput separately to each, and with m uiQlinar 
tion of his head) toki us we wei^ welcome, (^^khosham^ 
deed.") The vice-governor next appeared, ^nd »t re- 
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j|)ectA%ataltttledistiince. He was foUonved t^ tfae go- 
vernor <^ the smal) neighbouring district of Dasti, a rou^- 
lookuig man, who exdian^ a kiss with the khan. We 
had kaleoons, (the water-pipe,) then sweet sherbet, then 
sgain the kaleooos* Few words passed, and we did litde 
except look at each other. Two or thnse Anbs came in, 
and were welcomed by the khan with the ^* khosh ame- 
deed," as they seatefl themselves at the further end of the 
coom. The measurement of tfaer distances in a visit 
seems a study of most ^eral application in Perua : and 
the knowledge^ of compliments is the only knowledge dis- 
played in tti^ir meetings ; if, indeed, die visits of cere- 
mony, which alone we witnessed, could be considered a 
fair spscimen of national manners or die state of society. 
Whoi visited by a superior, the Persian rises hastily 
and meets his guest neariy at the door of the apartment : 
on the entrance of an equal, he just rsdses himself from his 
seat, and stands nearly oect ; but to an inferior he makes 
the motion cfily of rising. When a great man is spciak- 
ing, the s^le of respect in Peraa is not quite so servile 
as that in India. In listening, the Indians join their hands 
ti^ther, (as in England littte cluklren are tau^t to doin 
jmyer,) place diem oa their breast, and makmg inclina^ 
tions of the body, sit mute. A vi^ is much less luxu- 
rious in Per^ than in TuriLcy. Instead of the sophas , 
and the easy pillows of Turkey, the visitor in Persia is 
seated on a carpet or mat, without any soft support on 
either side^ or any thing except his hands, or the acciden- 
tal assistance of a wall, to relieve the galling posture of 
his legs. The misery of that posture in its poUtest form 
can scarcely be understood by description : you are requir- 
ed to sit upon your heels, as they are tucked up under 
your hams after the fashion of a camel. To us, this refine- 
ment was impossible ; and we thought that we had attained 
much merit m sitting cross-legged as tailors. In the pie- 
senoe of his superiors, a Persian sits upon his heds, but 
onty eroas«le^ed before his equals, and in any manner 
whatever bemie hb inferiorB. To m Eo^idi ftame and 
inexperience, the lengdi of time during wmcfa the Persisoi 
wiU thus «t untked on hb heels, is most extraordinary ; 
sometimes for half a diqr, firequendy even sleeping. They 
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never ttunk of changitig their positbns, and, like other ori- 
entalSy ccHisider our locomotion to be as extrawdinary as 
we can regard their quiescence. When they see us Walk- 
ing to and fro, sitting down, getting up, and moving in 
every direction, often have they fanci^ that Europeans 
are tc»rmented by some evil spirit, or that such is our 
mode of saying our prayers. 

Before tli^ close of our visit, it was setded that the 
khan should send, in the course of that evening, the let- 
ters with which he had been charged to the envoy, and 
that on the morrow he should come to a personal confer- 
ence, and open his verbal communications. 

The Ramazan Mras now over : the new moon, which 
marks the terminati(Hi, was seen on the jn^ceding evening 
just at sun-set, when the ships at anchor fired tneir guns 
on the occasion ; and on the morning of our visit, tlie 
Bairam was announced by the discharge of cannon. A 
hrge concourse of people, headed by the peish namaz, 
went down to the sea-side to pray, and when they had 
finished their prayers, more cannon were dischar^d. Just 
before we passed through the gates of the town m return- 
11^ from our visit, we rode through a crowd of men, wo- 
men, and children, aH in their best clothes, who, by meny- 
makir^ of every kind, were celebrating the feast. Among 
^ their sports, I discovered something l^e the round-^bout 
of an English &ir, except that it appeared of a much ruder 
construction. It consisted of two rope-seats suspended, 
in the form of a pair of scales* from a large stake fixed 
in the ground. In these were crowded full-grown men, 
who, like boys, enjoyed the continual twirl, in which the 
conductor of the sport, a poor Arab, was labouring with 
all his strength to keep the machine. 

The feast itself of the Bairam begins of course suoces- 
avely in every season of the natural year, for in the f<»r- 
mation of their civil year, the Persians, like other Mahome- 
dans, adopt lunar months. When it occurs in summer, 
the Ramazan, or month of fasting, which precedes it, be- 
comes extremely severe ; every man of every kind of bu- 
siness, the labourer in the midst of the hardest work, is 
forbidden to take any kind of nourishment from sun-rise 
to sun-set, during the longest days of the year. Their 
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folidqr is calculated from sun-set to sun-set, butthek 
sub*division of time varies like that of the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans of India, according to the difference of the 
length of the natural day. In their calculation of the close 
of me &st, and the commencement of the fiaiiam, they are 
seldom assisted by almanacks; it frequently happens, 
therefore, that the same feast is celebrated two days earlier, 
or delayed two days later, in diffanent parts of the country, 
according to the state of the atmosphere ; as the new moon 
may be obscured by clouds in one city, or displayed in 
another by the clearness of the sky. 

On the 21st of November, Mahomed Hassan Khan 
Karaguzlou p^ the appointed visit to the envoy. A part 
of the body-guard was sent out to meet him, and we re- 
ceived him as before in uniforms and hats. After the 
usual ceremonies were over, the envoy and his guest retir- 
ed to an inner apartment ; and after a conference, which 
lasted four hours, the khan departed to Bushire with the 
same esccHt, to whom on parting he save a present of fifty 
Venetian sequins. The conference had been satis&ctoiy^ 
as at dinner the envoy announced to us that we might now 
complete all our preparations for a journey to Teheran. 
Still, with a volatility not unusual in the diplomacy of the 
east, the khan two days afterwards refused to sign, in 
the name of the Persian government, the note of the terms 
on which they had agreed at their meeting ; and at ten 
o'clock at night the vice-governor, and the two moon- 
shees, came to us. After a long debate they departed ; 
and, to the satisfaction of all parties, the business was finally 
settled the next morning, when, previous to his return to 
Shiraz, the khan paid his farewell visit to the envoy. 

He returned to Shiraz ; and, as we learned by our next 
dispatches fit>m Jaffer Ali, immediately appeared before 
the prince, where he talked for "seven hours without 
stopping once," on the envoy and his merits. Jaffer Ali 
added, that he himself had dined with the prince's prime 
minister, and that they also had talked till two o'clock in 
the morning <xi the same alluring subject. After having 
both agreed that, by the prepress of the n^;ociation, they 
had already rendered themselves immortal, they retired to 
rest, and the next morning, the minister, on the appoint* 
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ment of a mehmandar to tlie mission, asked Jofiar AK 
for the Moodjd6hlook, or customary fM^sent, for wfaidi 
. accordingly he received a Cashmirian shawl. In ges^ral 
pditics, the dispatches stated, that the Russians had renew- 
ed hostilities, tnough gerferai Gardanne, the Freiidi am- 
bassador in Persia, had sent four of his officers to the 
Russian commander to entreat that he woukl desist from 
. any forther operations ; but the Russian answered, that his 
\master had ordered him to fight on. The failure of this 
' attempt had greaftly contributed to di^;race the cause of 
I the French ; and die court retrenched in consequence tiieir 
daSy allowances. 

The mehmandar, who was announced in Aese dismtch- 
es, WIGS Mahomed Zeky Khan, (the chief of the Noory 
tribe, one of Ae new-modelled corps,) a great &TOulite at 
the court of Teheran, and with the prince of Shiraz, and 
advanced kitdy by the king to the dignity of khan. It 
was added also, that his appointments were more magnifi- 
cent than any which had ever before been annexed to the 
mehmandar of an English envoy ; and, as a further proof 
c^ the estimation in which his majesty's misson was held, 
Jaffer AH stated, that the {urxnce had prepared for him, as 
our acting agrat at Sluraz, a rich dress of honour, wkkh, 
however, he had found means to decline, from a fi^ar of 
. the jealousy which it might have excited against him. But 
the prince, resolved on bestowing upon him some <Bs- 
tin^ishing mark of his favour, had given him a ^wl, 
which belonged to one of his own head-dresses, and a 
young and promising Arab hwse, which had been sent as 
a present to himself by the governor of Chabi. So well 
indeed had Jaffer Ali deserved the confidence of both the 
negociating parties, that Sir Harford Jones, now at the 
close of these preliminary arrangements, sent him a patent, 
constituting him the agent for British affitirs at the court 
of Shiraz. 

It win be recollected that the Nereide, the Sapphire, 
and the Sylph, sailed with the mission from Bombay <m 
the 12th of September. The Nereide arrived first; the 
Sapphire also reached Bushire about sun-set on the 18th 
October, The Arab ships too, that we passed off Cape 
Verdiatan, had come in about noon on the same day, and 
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had contkiued firing their guns at distant mtervals till the 
evening: but the 'Sylph, on board which were the Persian 
secretary and some of tlie jprescnts, was yet missing ; nor 
indeed had we seen her, smce the second day after that on 
which we had left together the harbour of Bombay. On 
the 29th Oct. arrived the Nautilus, H. C. cruizer, which had 
sailed from the same port on the 22d September. Though 
she had neither seen or heard directly any thing of the 
Sylph, yet the circumstances of her own passage prepared 
us to anticipate the worst. The Nautilus had been attack- A 
ed off the large Tomb, in the Gulph of Persia, by the I 
Joasmee pirates; three only were at first in sight, but on^^ 
the, signal of a gun, a fourth appeared, and toother they 
bore down, two on the* quarters and two on the bows of 
the Nautilus ; they were fiill of men, perhaps six hundred 
in the four vessels, all armed with swords and spears, and, 
as they shouted their religious invocations, they shook their 
we^ons at the ship. When the engagement became closer, 
they maintained a fire of twenty-five minutes, and one of 
their shot kilted the boatswain of the Nautilus. Of these 
pirates, an interesting account was published in India by 
Mr. Losme, who was taken prisoner by them. It is unne- 
cessary, thercfcM^, to add more on die subject, than that 
their chief resort is at Roselkeim, on the Arabian coast of 
the Gulph of Persia : another, but tributary, chief of the 
same people resides twenty-five miles from Roselkeim, at 
Egmaun, S. S. W. of Cape Musseldom, where they pos- 
sess an extensive and lucrative pearl-fishery. This, with 
the market which their plunder finds there, is the princi- 
pal source of the traffic of the place. Though it may not 
be necessary to enter into a detail, which may be better 
found in (Nri^bial authorities, it must be very obvious, that? 
the honour of our flag, as well as the interest of our com- 1 
merce in the east, will require the destruction of a fleet of i 
pirates, which, assembling to the amount of fifty sail in 
the harbour of Roselkeim, issue thence to capture every 
English, as well as native ship, and to ^read terror through 
the Gulph of Persia*. 

• 
* See the note on their destruction, at the end. 

H 
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On the arrival of the Nautilus, under these circumstan- 
ces, the envoy dispatched a letter to captain Davis, of the 
Sapphire, requesting him to proceed to the entrance of the 
Gulph, to secure the Sylph, if possible. On the 6th No- 
vember, a boat arrived from Roselkeim, at the date of the 
departure of which no such capture had been made ; but 
in three days, another boat came in, which brought an ac- 
count that four vessels had been tak&Hf one of which con- 
tained a nawab. We immediately recognised, by this 
description, the unfcntunate Persian secretary, the ^len- 
dour of whose dress had imposed him as a nabob on the 
pirates. The next day, a still more circumstantial account 
dl the capture reached us, which convinced us that the ve^ 
taken was the Sylph ; but the report added, that a large 
vessel from Bushue ? which we instantly identified with the 
Nereide) came in signt during the action, and having sunk 
one of the pirates, (of wlK>se crew of three himdred scarcely 
any escaped,) retook their prize. In the action too, tte 
pirates lost out of their first chiefs, Sal ben Sal. The loss 
of one individual, the most insignificant of their tribe, is 
sufiicient cause for a declaration of war ; but the destruc- 
tion of so large a portion of their whole numbers would 
dispirit rather than so animate the remainder ; and the tribe 
would inrobably agree never again to approach an English 
ship. The pirates had, in fact, been so disheartened by 
their disaster, that when, a few days afterwards, a singk 
Arab ship (commanded indeed by an Englishman) feu 
among them, and, finding herself unable eitl^ to fi^ht or 
escape, bore down upon them to try a shew of resistance, 
they all fled. At length, on the 26th November, the Mi- 
nerva, H. C. cruizer, captain Hopgood, arrived, and 
brought the Persian secretary, who had been captured in 
the Sylph* The secretary was much connected at Bushire, 
and his detention had of course excited great uneasiness 
among his relations, who had been putting up prayers in 
the mosques for his safety. His account of their fate was 
not uninteresting. 

At the time when the pirates were standing the same 
course with herself, the Sylph discovered, the Nereide 
bearing down up<m her. When the Nereide came dose. 
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she hove-to ; but as the commander of the Sylph did not 
send a boat on board of her^ die filled her sails and stood 
on. When the Nereide had already passed at some dis- 
tance, the two dows stood towards the Sylph. The Per- 
sian secretary advised the officer of the ship not to permit 
the dows to approach; but he would not listen to the 
suggestion, as he declared they would not touch him. 
The dows, however, did approach so dose, that the Sylph 
had only time to fire one gun, and to discharge her mus* 
quetry at them, before. they were alongside, and poured 
on board her in great and overwhelming numbers. It is 
unnecessary to state all the circumstances. The Persian 
secretary, from the concealment to which he had fled, was 
still able to ascertain that, as the first act of possession, the 
Arabs threw water on the ship to pwify it; that they 
then proceeded to the deliberate murder of the men, who 
were on deck or discoverable ; that they brought them 
one by one to the gangway, and in the spirit of barbarous ^ 
fanaticism cut their throats as sacrifices; crving out be- 
fore the slaughter of each victim, " Ackbar," md when 
the deed was done, " Allah il Allah." In the space of 
an hour they had thus put to death twenty-two persons ; 
and were proceeding with lights to look fcr more, when 
they were astonished by a shot through the Sylph from 
the Nereide, On perceiving the disaster of the Sylph, 
captain Corbett had immediately hauled-up ; and though 
&r to the windward his shot still reached. The Anibs 
immediately took to then* dows ; and, elated by the havoc 
of their success, made for the Nereide. As soon as cap- 
tain Corbett perceived that they were bearing down upon 
him, he ceased firing alt(^ther. The Persia secretaiy 
told us, that he saw the dows approach so close to tli^ 
firigate, that the Arabs were enabled to commence the at- 
tack in their usual manner, by throwing stones. Still the 
Nereide did not fire ; till at length whan both dows were 
iairly alongside, she dpened two tremendous broadsides. 
The secretary said he saw one dow disappear totally, and 
immediately; and the other almost as mstantaneously : 
they went down with the crews crying, " Allah, Allah, 
Allah." Nine men only escaped, who had previously 
made off in a boat. The Sylph was taken to Muscat 
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Mrhere the Persian secretary was put on board the Mi- 
nerval. 

We had thus recovered the Persian secretary ; but the 
mission soon sufiered the less reparable loss of one of its 
own members. On the 19th November, the Benares H. 
C. cruizer (which brought our tents, some of the body- 
guards; presents, &c. m>m Bussora) landed at Busture 
Mr. Coare, the Persian and Latin translator. He had car- 
ried with him fix>m Bussora a fever, which was gradually 
wasting him away; and after lingering out his few re- 
maining days, apparently without pain, he died on the last 
day of the month. He was a young man of whom all 
spoke well i his talents were promising; and his prospects 
in the world were fine. He was laid in the Armenian 
burying-ground, without a coffin ; because plank is so 
dear and scarce at Bushire, that his remains would have 
been disturbed for the sake of the wood which had en- 
closed them. His corpse was escorted to the grave by the 
body-guard and the seapoy guard, and fdlowed by the 
envoy and tlie gentlemen of the mission. I read the fu- 

* ^ This account is from the mouth of a Persian ; it may, there- 
fore, not be uninteresting to contrast it with the statement in the 
log-book of the Nereide. 

« H. M. S. Nereide, Thursday, 21 Oct. 1808. 

^ At 9, A. M. saw two dows standing towards us under Arabian 
colours. 10.30, saw a strange sail S. S. £• Eniployed working up 
junk, 8cc. Noon : the above vessel past us, which proved to be the 
honourable company's schooner Sylph. P. M. moderate breezes 
and fine. 1.30» observed the dows haul-up and board the schooner ; 
in studding sails, and hauled our wind in chase of them ; by this 
time they had the schooner in tow. Tacked occasionally to close. 
At 4, got within gun-shot and commenced firing. 4.30, observed 
the schooner's tow-rope gone, supposed by our shot ; still keeping 
a constant fire on the dows. 5.30, shot away one of the dow's yards. 
At 6 ditto, firing whenever the guns would bear : observed the 
schooner make signals of distress, and fire guns. The crew imme- 
diately deserted the dow when the yard was shot away, and went on 
board the other ; continued firing, within musket-shot, round grape 
and musketry ; hailed her repeatedly, but received no answer. At 8, 
ceased firing; the dows apparently sinking: made sail for the 
schooner : at 9, hove-to, and sent a boat for the commander of the 

schooner; he being severely wounded, gave lieutenant C • 

charge of the schooner, but returned with a seapoy severely 
wounded." 
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neral service over hhn, amid a crowd of Persians and 
Arabs, who were collected to see the ceremony ; and who 
seemed to partake flie interest of the scene. Nothing ex- 
cites a better impression of our character than an appearn 
ance of devotion and religious observance. If; therefore, 
there were no higher obliration on every Chnstian, reli- 
gious observances are indispensable in producing a na- 
tional influence. We never omitted to perform divine 
service on Sundays; suffered no one to intrude upon us 
during our devotions; and used every means m our 
power to impress the natives .with a proper idea of the 
sanctity of our Sabbath, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RESIDENCE OF THE MISSION AT BU8HIRE. 

I. Persia — Administration of the Governments — Farsis- 
tan — Mekran — Balmches — Coast of the Oulbh — Isl- 
ands of the Gulph— Pearl Fishery.^^lL Bushire: SS^ 
tuation — Descripton — Trade — View — Ruins of Re-- 
shire — HaJila — Bushire Roads — fFater — fTeather — 
Healthiness — fFomen of Busktre — Superstitions.'-^Wl. 
Animals of the Dashtistan: Horses — Dog-^fFfnte 
Fox — fFUd Beasts — Hawks — The Jerboa. 

I. In historical interest, Persia b perhaps superior ta 
any A^tic empire, because more nesAy connected with 
the fortunes of Europe; and its natural ^tuation shen^es 
the importance ; for its boundaries (defined and fortified 
by \dlty ranges, which are pervious only throu^ passes 
of very difficult access) are prominent and decided ob- 
jects in the general geography of Asia. We had hitherto 
seen only the southern chain : nothing can be more 
strongly marked than the abrupt and forbidding surface 
of those mountains, which bind the shore fiT>m Cape 
Jasques to the deepest recesses of the gulph. The little 
plain of the Dashtistan (that of Bushire), which seems to 
have encroached upon the sea, is yet the most' extensive 
portion of even land, which relieves, however momenta- 
rily, the constant and chilling succession of high and drea* 
ry lands along the coast But beyond these mountains 
are fiiequently extensive plains, confined by a second 
range, which likewise run parallel to the coast. This is 
the case behind Congoon : and in the route to Shiraz we 
found several successive plains, (of great absolute eleva- 
tion indeed, but) thus separated from each other by alter- 
nate ranges of higher land. The plain of. Merdasht, be- 
yond Shiraz, is the Hollow Persis of ancient geography. 
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These ^^eat inequalities oi surface naturally produce a 
ccxrresponding variety of climates. 

The admini^iration of die provinces of Persia is noipi^ 
committed to the jMinces* The jurisdiction of prince 
Hossein Ali Mirza, one of the king's sons, is very ex- 
tensive : it comprises, under the general name of Farsistan, \ 
not only the original province of which Shiraz was the 
capital (as subsequently it became diat of all Persia, and 
as it still is of the governments combined under the prince), 
but Laristan also, to the south; and Bebehan to the norths 
west ; which severally, as well as Farsistan, possessed be- 
fore their particular beglerbegs. 

Of Farsistan, under this its jwesent more extenave sig- 
nification, the hot and desert courltry is called the Ger- 
mesir, a generic term for a warm region, which will be 
recognised under the ancient appellations of Germania, 
Kermania, or Carmania. The termination of the Persian 
dominicMi in this direction, is an undefined tract between 
the Germesir and the Mekran. It was the ancient boast 
of Persia, that its boundaries were iiot a petty stream or 
an imaginary line, but ranges of impervious mountains or 
deserts as impervious. In this quarter there is little pro- 
bability that the country will ever become less valuable 
as a frontier, by becoming more cultivated and better in- 
habited. The land is put to so little use, that no power 
would greaUy care to press the extension of an authority 
so unprofitable. Every age has marked the unalterabk^ 
barbarism of the soil and of the people. The Balouchistan, 
or the country of the Balouches, the most desert region of 
the coast, begins about Minou, on the west of Cape 
Jasques. Their country is perhaps nearly the Mekran of 
geography. They once owned subjection to Persia, but 
they have now resumed die independence of Arabs, and 
live in wandering communities under the government of 
their own sheiks, of whom two are pre-eminent. They 
have indeed still some little commercial connexion with 
Persia, and occasbnally a balouche is to be seen in Bu- 
shire sdling his scanty wares, mostly the mats of their 
own manufacture. One of their sheiks lives at Guadel, 
on the coast of Mekran; but in the ulterior, according to 
the account given by. a balouche to captain Salter, thei;e 
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is a voy potent kinff, thourii I cannot add ftom tlio same 
authority, whetlier be is of their own extraction. They 
live in continual wars with each other; or let themselves 
out to the different small powers in the gulph as soldiers. 
Many of the guards of the sheik of Bushireare Balouches; 
and die seapoys also on board the Arab ships are of the 
same tribes. 

In religion they are Mahomedans ; and like all those of 
India, are Sunnis : but they have few means of preserving 
the genuineness of any profession of feith ; and their ig- 
norance has already confounded their tenets with those of 
a very different original. The same common barbarism 
has indeed blended the Affghan, the Seik, and the Balouche 
into one class : there may be amoi^ them some beard or 
whisker more or less, some animal or food which they 
hold unclean above all others, some indescribable diflfer- 
ence of opinion which severs them fix>m their neighbours, 
but in savageness they are all identified. Those on the 
coast still live almost exclusively on fish, as in the days 
of Nearchus ; though I am told they no longer build their 
houses with the bones. The grampus (possibly, the whale 
of Arrian) is still numerous on the shcxes. The envoy 
remembered to have seen at Bushire, on a former occa- 
sion, a do^ of an immense size, which a Balouche had 
given to Mr. Galley, the resident at that time: the man 
^ded, that the mountains towards his country were all 
very high. His dog seemed to confirm the assertion, for 
he vtras defended against the cold of hb native region, by 
a coat of thick and tufted hair. 

Though the Balouches scarcely advance within the 
gulph, yet the native Persians do not fully occupy their 
own scores. The coast still retains a great propcxtion of 
Arab fiimilies. The Dashtistan, which extends from Cape 
Bang to the plain of Bushire, was till lately governed by 
them. The district . of Dasti, also along the coast from 
Bushire to below Congoon, still remains under their rule : 
and the Arab sheik of Congoon, in the adjoining tenritoiy, 
possesses a kind of independence. 

At Tauhree (or Tahne), a port just below Congoon, 
are extensive ruins and sculptures, with the Persepolitan 
character. The landmarks for the entrance of the harbour 
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are two bige white spots, on die summit of a mountain, 
which the peo|^ of the country afiirm to have been made 
by the hand oi man ; and which, on the same traditional 
authority, are said to have been fcxmerly covered with 
glass. The reflection thus produced by the sun's rays, 
rendered the object visible to a great distance at sea, and 
guided the navigator in safety into the road. Some c^ the 
glass is said to remain at this day. Among the ruins of 
rae ci^ are two wells pierced to a great depth; and sta- 
bling for a hundred horses excavated from the solid rock: 
the existence of these remains, I understand, .Mr. B— Jc 
of the £. I. Company's service ascertained himself. 
yf At Kharrack, a place still &rther in the progress down 
the gulph, between Cape Sertes and Cape Busticm, is a 
town which w*as once in the possession of the Danes; and 
it is singular that the people who claim a Danish blood 
are still very fair complexioned, and have light-red hair, 
which may confirm their traditional accounts of their ori« 
gin. The same nation had also an establishment in a deep 
bay near Musseldom ; and the fort exists to this day. On 
Cape Bustion there is a mine of copper, which was for- 
merly worked by the Portuguese: they built also a fort 
there, which still exists, but the mine is no longer work- 
ed, and indeed is almost i^rgotten. Some years ago, Mr. 
Bruce, the assistant resident at Bushire, was a prisoner 
among die Arabs on this part of the coast. He ^vas told, 
that immediately behind die range of mountains which 
lines their sh(Hre, there was a river that came from near 
Shiraz, and run down to Gombroon ; this is, probably, 
the Bendemir, which, according to other accounts, is trac- 
ed indeed towards Gombroon, but there expends itself in 
the sands. Khoresser is the name of a small ri^er which 
&lls into die sea, nearly under the. Asses Ears ; and on 
the banks of which is situated the town of Tan^stoum 
At the mouth of this river b a small bland, formed by the 
sands brought down, which adapts diis situation to Ar- 
rian's account of Hieratemis. At the place mari^ed by 
Dr. Vincent, as Podargus, there is now no torrent : but 
I learn from Dr. Jukes and Mr. Bruce, that at Harem, si- 
tuated thirty miles inland, on the declivity of the moun- 
tains to die eastward, tli^ is a water which finds its way 
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to the sea, and may, perhaps, acccxid with the position re- 
quired. 

The islands in the Gulph of Persia retain little of their 
political celebrity. Ormus (ever the most barren, its soil 
being composed of salt and sulphur) still displays its arch- 
ed reservoirs, which aflford good watering-places for ves- 
sels, and wMch are said never to dry up. On the island 
of Kenn, according to the people of the country, is found, 
after rain, gold-dust in the channels of the torrents. And 
Bahrein, which is now in the hands of the Wahabees, is 
still noted for the fresh sprinp^ which issue from the earth 
under the sea, and from which the Arabs contrive to wa- 
ter their ships, by placing over the spot a vessel with a 
syphon attached to it. Captain Skeine, who commanded 
an Arab ship, told the gentleman (who communicated the 
circumstances to me), that he had himself drawn the wa- 
ter at the depth of one fethom. The same submarine 
springs extend along the neiehbouring coast of Ara- 
bia. Kharrack, which is now me principal watmng-place 
on the north of the gulph, and the island where the pilots 
for the Bussorah river are stationed, is perhaps good for 
few other puipodes. The sheik indeed, though enjoying 
profound peace, presented memorials to the ^eik of Bu- 
shire, representing that his troops and himself were in a 
state of stsurvation. Among the duties entrusted by the 
government of Shiraz to the nasakchee bashee, he was 
instructed to proceed to Kharrack, to inspect the fortifi- 
cations, and to report on their capability of defence. 

Pearl-Fishery. — There is, perhaps, no place in the world 
where those things which are esteemed riches among men, 
abound more than in the Persian gulph. Its bottom is 
studded with pearls, and its coasts with mines of precious 
ore. The island of Bahrein, on the Arabian shore, has 
been considered the most productive bank of the pearl 
oysters : but the island of Kharrack now shares the repu- 
1 tation. The fishery extends along the whole of the Ara- 
bian coast, and to a large proportion of the Persian side of 
the gulph. Verdistan, Nabon, and Busheab, on that side, 
are more particularly mentioned; but indeed it is a general 
rule, that wherever in the gulph there is a shoal, mere is 
also the pearl oyster. 
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The fishery, though still in itself as prolific as ever, is 
not perhaps carried on with all the activity of former years ; 
since it declined in consequence by the tranrfer of the En- 
glish market to the banks of the coast of Ceylon. But the 
Persian pearl is never without a demand ; though little of 
the produce of the fisliery comes direct into Persia, The 
trade has now almost entirely centred at Muscat, From 
Muscat the greater part of the pearls are exported to Su- 
rat ; and, as the agents of the Indian mercli^ts are con- 
stantly on the spot, and as the fishers prefer the certain 
sale of their merchandize there to a higher but less regular 
price in any other market, the pearls may often be bought 
at a less price in India, than to any individual they would 
have been sold in Arabia. There are two kinds : the yel- 
low pearl, which is sent to the Mahratta market ; and the 
white pearl, which is circulated through Bussora and Bag- 
dad into Asia Minor, and thence into the heart of Europe ; 
though, mdeed, a large proportion of the whole is arrested 
in its progress at Constantinople to deck the sultanas of 
the seraglio. The pearl of Ceylon peels off; that of the 
gulph is as firm as the rock upon which it grows ; and 
though it loses in colour and water one per cent annually 
for fifty years, yet it still loses less than that of Ceylon. 
It ceases after fifty years to lose any thing. 

About twenty years ago the fishery was farmed out by 
the difierent chiefs along the coast : thus the sheiks of 
Bahrein and of El Katif, having assumed a certain potion 
of the pearl bank, obliged every speculator to pay them a 
certain sum for the right of fishing. At present, however, 
the trade, which still employs a considerable number of 
boats, is carried on entirely by individuals. There are two 
modes of speculation : the first, by which the adventurer 
charters a boat by the month, or by the season 5 in this 
boat he sends his agent to superintend the whole, with a 
crew of about fifteen men, including generally five or six 
divers. The divers commence their work at sun-rise and 
finish at sun-set. The oysters, that have been brought up, 
are successively confided to the superintendant ; and when 
the business of the diiy is done, they are opened on a piece 
of white linen : the agent of course keeping d very active 
inspection over every shell. The man who, on opening 
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an oyster, finds a valuable pearl, immediatdy puts it into 
his mouth, by which they &ncy that it gains a finer water ; 
and, at the end of the fishery, he is entitled to a present. 
The whole speculation costs about one hundred and fi^ 
piastres a month ; the divers getting ten piaiitres ; and the 
rest of the cfrew in proportion. The second and the safest 
mode of adventure is by an agreement between two par- 
ties, where one defi^ys all the expences of the boat and 
prov]si(Mis, &c. and the other conducts the labours of the 
fishery. The pearl obtained undergoes a valuation, ac- 
cording to which it is equally divid^ : but the speculator 
is further entitled, by the terms of the partnership, to pur- 
chase the other half of the pearl at ten per cent lower than 
the market price. 

The divers seldonl live to a great age. Their bodies 
break out in sores, and their eyes become very weak and 
blood-shot They can remain under water five minutes; 
and their dives succeed one another very rapidly, as by 
delay the state of their bodies would soon prevent the re- 
newal of the exertion. They oil the orifice of the ears, 
and put a horn over their nose. In general life they ace 
restncted to a certain regimen ; and to food composed of 
dates and other light ingredients. They can dive from 
ten to fifteen fathoms, and sometimes even more; and 
their prices increase according to the depth. The largest 
pearl are generally found in the deepest water, as the suc- 
cess on me bank of Kharrack, which lies very low, has 
demonstrated. From such depths, and on this bank, the 
most valuable pearls have been brought up ; the largest, 
indeed^ which Sir Harford Jones ever saw, was one that 
had besn fished up at Kharrack in nineteen fathoms water. 

It has often been contested, whether the pearl in the live 
oyster is as hard as it appears in the market ; ca* whether 
it acquires its consistence by exposure. I was assured by 
a gentleman (who had been encamped at Congoon, dose 
to the bank, and who had often bought the oysters from 
the boys as they came out of the water) that he had open- 
ed the shell immediately, and when the fish was still alive, 
had found the pearl alr^y hard and formed. He had fre- 
quently also cut the pearl in two, and ascertained it to be 
equally hard throughout, in layers like the coats of an onion. 
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But Sir Harford JoQes, who has had much knowledge of 
the fishery^ informs me, that it is easy, by pressing the 
pearl between the fingers, when first taken out of the shdl» 
to feel that it has not yet attained its ultimate con^stency. 
A very short exposure, however, to the air gives the hard- 
ness. The two <^inions are easily reconciteaUe by sup- 
posing, either a misconception in language of the relative 
term hard, (by which one authority may mean every thing 
in the oyster which is not gelatinous, while the other would 
confine it more strictly to the full and perfect consistency 
^the pearl,) or by admitting that there may be an origi. 
nal di&rence in the chf^acter of the two species, the yel- 
low and the white peari ; while the identity df tlie speci- 
men, oil which cither observation has been formed^ ha^not 
been noted. 

The fish itself is fine eating ; nor, indeed, in this respect 
is there any diiference between the common and the pearl 
oyster. The seed pearls^ which are very indifferent, are 
arranged round the lips (^ the oyster, as if they w^re inlaid 
by the hand of an aitist. The lai^ pearl is neariy in the 
ceittre of the shell, and in the middle of the fish. 

In Persia the pearl is employed f(»r less noble omamente 
than in Europe : there it is principally reserved to adorn 
the kateoons or water-pipes, the tassels for bridles, some' 
trink^s, the inlaying of looking-glasses and toys, for which, 
indeed, the inferior kinds are used ; or, when devoted more 
immediately to their persons, it is generally strung as beads 
totwii^ about in the hand, or as a rosaxy for prayer. 

The fidiermen alwa]rs augur a good season of the pearl, 
when there have been plentiful rains ; and so accurately 
has experience taught them, that when com is very cfae^ 
they increase thekr demands for fishing. The connexion 
is so well ascertained, (at least so fully credited, not by 
them only, but tgr the merchants,) that the prices paid to 
the fishermen are, in fiK^t, always raised, whoi there have 
been great rains. 

IL Bushire (or more properiy Abuschahr, for the former 
is but the comiption of an English sailor) is now the prin- 
cipalport of Persia. It stands in lat« 28^. 59. in long. 5(F. 
43. £• of Greenwich. It is situated on the extremity of a 
pounwla, which is formed by the sea on one side, and on 
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ttie other by an inlet terminating in extensive swamps« 
At the narrowest part of this neck of land, the seas, in the 
equinoctial spring tides, have sometimes met and rendered 
it an' island ; but this has happened once only during die 
ten years which preceded om* visit, and the effect then con- 
tinued but two or three days ; and so visible is the present 
encroachment of the land upon the inlet, that the recur- 
rence of such an overflow will soon be entirely impossible. 
Every appearance, indeed, proves, that the whole of the 
peninsula has been thus gained from the sea. The ex- 
treme flatness of the general sAirface, the soil itself, the wa- 
ter, and the 'relative position of the whole peninsula to the 
mountains which rise abruptly from its inland extremities, 
suggest the supposition of such an accumulation. 

On the southern bank c^ the inlet is a long range of 
rocks, which, though now two or three miles distant, may 
at one time have been washed by the sea. Indiggingfor 
water, the people of the peninsiila have sunk wells to the 
depth of thirty fathoms ; and before they could reach die 
spring they have been obliged to perforate three layers of 
a soft stone, composed of sand and shells. Generally of 
the whole soil, sand is the principal ingredient. 

The town itself of Bushire occupies the very point of 
the peninsuki, and forms a triangle, of which tlK base on 
the land side is alone fortified. At unequal distances along 
the walls, there are twelve towers, two of which form the 
town-gate; they are all chequered at the top by holes, 
through which the inhabitants may point their musketry, 
and those at the gates have a variety of such contrivances. 
There is at the door a large brass Portuguese gun, a sixty- 
eight pounder, on a very uncertain carriage ; beddes two 
or diree in a much ruder state. It is said that on some 
invasion when the place was beset, this gun was fired, but 
the concussion was so great and unexpected, that it blew 
open the gates, shook down fi^gments of the towers, and 
gave the enemy an easy entrance. The materials of the 
town (a soft sandy stone, incrustated with shdis) are drawn 
from the ruins of Reshire, in its neighbourhood. Most 
of the adjacent villages are built of the same stone, the on- 
ly species, indeed, found in the peninsula, and which was 
idready thus prepared for their use in the remains of Re- 
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^hire. But such materials are continually decomposing; 
and the dust which falls fix>m them adds to the already 
sandy ground- work of their streets, and, when set in mo- 
tion by the wind, or by a passing caravan, creates an impe* 
netrable cloud. The streets are from eight to six feet wide, 
and display on each side nothing but inhospitable walls. 
A great man's dwelling (there are mne in Bushire) is dis- 
tinguished by a wind chitnney. This is a square turret ; 
on the sides of which are perpendicular apertures, and in 
the interiw of which are crossed divisions, which form dif- 
ferent currents of air, and communicate some comfort to 
the heated apartments of the house. But the comfort is 
not wholly without danger; as in an earthquake, some 
years ago, the turrets were thrown down, to uie great da- 
mage of the surrounding buildings. 

There are supposed to be in the town four hundred 
houses, besides several alleys of date-tree huts on entering 
the gates, which may add an equal number to the whole. 
The number of inhabitants is d£sproportionably large, but 
it is calculated that there are ten thousand persons in the 
place. There are four mosques of the Sheyahs, and three 
of the Sunnis; and there are two hummums and two 
caravanserms ; but there is no public building in Bushire 
which deserves any more particular description. The old 
English factory is a laige strangling building, near the sea 
side ; the left wing is breaking down. The bazars are 
exactly those of a provincial town in Turkey. The shop 
is a little platform, raised about two feet above the foot- 
path; where the vender, just reserving the little space 
upon which he squats, displays his wares. The shops, as 
in Turkey, are opened in the morning and shut at night, 
when the trader returns to his dwelling ; for the shop is 
but the receptacle for his goods. 

On the 2d Nov. a large fleet of boats came into Bushire 
from the coast, laden with coarse linen for turbans, earthen 
pots, mats, &c. for which they cany away dates. These 
boats keep together, for fear of the Joasmee pirates. 

To the east of tl^ town there is a small elevation, which 
happily destroys the inequalities of the buildings, and ren- 
ders it no uninteresting subject for a sketch, when enli- 
vened by its concomitants, water and shipping. What- 
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ever laay have been the former state of the imniedktte 
neighboiuHbood, it is certain that there are now no l(»iger 
to be found the gaitlens and plantations which Nearchus 
described, or even those whicn captain Simmons delinea- 
ted. Had Nearchas again described Bushire and its ter« 
ritory in this day, he would have said, that a few cotton- 
bushes, here and there date-trees, now and then a konar- 
tree, with water-melons, berinjauts, and cucumbers, ae 
the (»ily veidant objects which, in any measure, alleviate 
die glare of its sandy plain. 

I took a sketch oi Bushire fix>m a rising spot near a 
well on a public road. A troop of young camel-drivers, 
who were going menily along, soon discovered me; and 
loi^ continued to vociferate, with many other names wd 
jokes, ^^ Franguty Frangtdj^ tiie common appellation m 
the east of every European. 

The new &ctory is about one mile seven-eighths from 
the town. The resident's guard is composed of seapoys, 
who, by the regulaticms, should be changed every five 
years, but they are permitted to remain till they become 
so lax in discipline as scarcely to deserve the name of sol- 
diers. The guard is mustered at sun-set, when they 
mostly appear in their shirts and night^caps, and the soi- 
tries walk about without their muskets. 

In a few days after our landing we rode to the ruins of 
Reshire. The more immediate remains occupy an incon- 
aderable part of the site of the dd city, and indeed c<m- 
sist rather of the fortress than of the general mass of 
buildmgs. The place is suirounded by villages buik of 
the materials, and (as other fragments about &m still at- 
test) upon the site also of the original town. One ^ 
these villages is called Imaum Zade, and is exempt from 
taxes, because its inhabitants claim aU to be descended 
fixmi Mahomed. 

The fortress itself was buik by the Portuguese, though 
die pjcople around ate jeakms <£ the acknowledgment, and 
substiftute as its founder, their own Shah Abbas. On a 
Ins^ calculation, it must have been a square of two hun- 
dred yards. The reservoirs for water are still to be seen : 
but a lad, whom we met in the enclosufe, told us that he 
and his companions were at work in destroying the hum* 
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mums. Twenty-five years ago the envoy ^w it in many 
parts entire, with some of the houses still standing. It is 
now a heap of dirt and rubbish. The line of the forf, 
indeed^ k traced by the ditch, which is excavated from 
the irock; and the gateways also sxg discov^^ble, and 
some little mascmry remains to mark their strength. 
There are some flat and oblong stones on the outside of 
the fort^ which we conceived to have been placed over 
Portuguese tombs. There are, however, some curious 
characters upon them, which Sir Harford Jones, who re- 
collects them when they were more legible, conceives to 
be between the oid Cufick and the Nekshi. 

In another excursion we advanced to Halila, about nine 
miles from the town, and on the south of the peninsula of 
Bushire. Here, indeed, there is a projection of the landl 
whei^ it is still possible for very high tides to rise above . 
the surface. The ground is very much broken into ca- 
verns and deep chasms. Halila is a small village ; it has 
a trifling squeffe fcxt, with a tower at each angle, but with- 
out any guns. Cotton is sown more systematically in the 
territory immediately adjacent to Haiila than in that of 
Bushire. Hare ana there, over the plain, are some littfe 
^ts sacred to the dead, and defended by small works of 
stones. 

The Sapphire lay about four mifes off the shore, in four 
feet and a half low water, and in quarter less five at high. 
The ground was marl and very thick mud, so tenacious, 
that it was necessary, every three or four days, to move 
the anchor. The refraction was so great, tltot, for their 
daily observations at tite sun's meridian, they were obliged 
to ^low for it more than what is noted in the nautical 
tables. In my visit on board, I took the following bear- 
ings from the quarter-deck. Town N. 55 E. Concordt 
Lodge E. Halila Peak S. 70 E. Asses Ears and Reshirfc 
Point S. 35 E. Cape Bang (the extremity of the land) 
N. 11 E* ^ 

The water of Bushire has a catharthic qujdity of moflft 
itnmediate eftect in a stranger's liabit, but after the eaqpe- 
rience of abciut a month it ceases to have so vident t 
power. 

K 
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The metecMTological journal which I kept may not be 
useless, aiid I give therelore the month of November id 
the Appendix. On the night of the 10th of that month, 
a most violent storm blew from the north-west. The whole 
atmosphere was in a blaze of fire ; the cls^s of thunder 
succeeded one another with a rapidity which rendered 
them scarcely separable, and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents ; but when all was over, the air possessed a fresh- 
ness which was most grateful. The storms from the 
N. W. are very frequent in the winter ; and though in no 
part of the world do I recollect to have seen <me so tre- 
mendous as tliis, I am told that it was not to be compared 
with some which are experienced at Bushire. 

Li three or four days the mountains which bore N. N. £. 
'from our dwelling were aheady covered with snow. This 
was reckcHied early in the season. The people soon be- 
gan to put on their warmer clothing. Coughs and colds 
became very prevalent, particularly among the Indian ser- 
vants, who were clad more lightly than either the Euro- 
peans or the natives. 

About the 20th of November the people commence 
ploughing ; the soil is so light that it is turned up with 
verj' little labour ; the plough, therefore, is dragged most- 
ly by one ox only, and not unfi^uently even by an ass. 
All their agricultural implements are of the rudest con- 
struction. At this period, larks fly about in large num- 
bers, and feed upon the seed just sowing. There are 
also great flocks of pigeons, cormorants, curlews, and 
hoobaras (bustards). On the 25th we saw a white swal- 
low flitting about the house. Sparrows were not so nu- 
merous as in the beginning of the month. Flies appear- 
ed with a south wind ; but were scarce when it blew from 
the northward. The fruits in season were melons, dates, 
pomegranates, apples, pears, and sweet limes ; and a small 
and very pleasant orange was just commg in. Our vege- 
tables were spinage, bendes, and onions, and cabbages and 
turnips from Bussora. Of our meat, the finest was mut- 
ton, veal was coarse, but the beef pretty good, and the 
fowls were admirable. There were no turkeys or geese 
indeed ; nor ducks, except some that we occasionally got 
from Bussora. 
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The climate of Bushire is healthy, if we might judge 
from the two or three examples of strong and active old 
age, which came within our notice : one, my own Per- 
sian master, MoUah Hassan; another in tlie resident's 
family, who has trimmed pipes for two-thirds of a century, 
and who was a young man with mustachios*and a sprout- 
ing beard, when Nadir Shah was at Shixaz. Another is 
an old fellow of the name of Ayecal, which, from the 
keenness of his love of sporting, has been femiiiarized by 
the £nglish into jackall. 

The better sort of women are scarcely ever seen, and 
when they are, their faces are so completely covered that 
no feature can be distmgui^ed. The poorer women, 
indeed, are not so confined, for they go in troops to 
draw water for the place. I have seen the elder ones 
sitting and chatting at the well, and spinning the coarse 
cottcm of the country, while the young girls filled the 
skin which contains the water, and which they all c^- 
ry on their backs into the town. They do not wear 
shoes ; their dress consists of a very ample shirt, a pair of 
loose trowsers, and the veil which goes over all. Their 
appearance is most doleful ; though I have still noticed a 
pretty face through all the filth of tfieir attire. The colour 
of their clothes is originally brotvn, but when they be- 
come too dirty to be worn under that hue, they are sent 
to the dyer, who is supposed to clean them by superin- 
ducing a dark-blue or black tint. In almost every situa- 
tion l&y might be considered as the attendants on a burial ; 
but in a real case of death there are professional mourners, 
who are hired to see proper respect paid to the deceased, 
by keeping up the cries of etiquette to his memory. 

Among the superstitions in Persia, that which depends, 
on the crowing of a cock, is not the least remarkable. If 
the cock crows at a proper hour, they esteem it a good 
omen ; if at an improper season, they kill him. I am 
told that the favourable hours are at nine, both in the 
moniing and in the evening, at noon and at midnight. 

But*the lion, in the popular belief of Persia, has a dis- 
cernment much more important to the interests of man- 
kind. A fellow told me with the gravest &ce, that a lion 
of their own countiy would never hurt a sheyah, (the sect 
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of th^ Malioiaedan religion which follows Ali, and wUch 
is established in Persia,) but would always devour a sdn- 
ni, (who recognizes before Ali the thrce first caliphs). 
On meeting a fion, you have only therefore to say, ** Ya 
41% /" and the bf^st will walk by you with great respect ; 
but should yoil^ either fit)m zeal or the forgetfulness of 
terror^ exclaim, *^ Ya Omar! Oh Omar!" & willsprii^ 
upon you instandy. 

III. Animals of the Dashtistan. About twenty^^five 
years ago, in the time of sheik Nasr, who possessed both 
Bushire and the island of Bahrein, and who consequendy 
was oiabled to improve the native breed of Persia^ by 
bringing over the Nedj stallbn, the Dashtistan became 
celebrated f(H* a horse of strength and bottom. But the 
original breed of Persia, that which is now restored, is a 
tall, Isoik, ill-formed, and generally vicious animal ; useful 
indeed for hard work, but unpleasant to ride, compared 
with the elegant action and docility of the Arab. TTiere 
is another race of the Turcoman breed, Tsuch as are seen 
at Smyrna, and through all Asia Minor,) a short, thick, 
round-necked, and strong-legged hcx*se, short qusutered, and 
inclined behii^. There is also a fine breed produced by 
the Turcoman mare and the Nedj stallion. At two differ* 
ent times, large lots of horses were ofiered to us for aak : 
the first, by the peop4e of the 8hiraz oi&ccr, who asked 
immense prices, and when refused, departed in apparent 
ill-humour, but generally returned and took the reduced 
sum which was offered. In this way also we purchased a 
lot of forty horses, principally of the Turccmiai breed, 
which had been destined mr the Indian market, and for 
which an average price of three hundred and twenty pias- 
tres for each horse had been asked at Bushire, but whoch 
at the end of the month were sold to us for two hundred 
and fifty. The distinct and characteristic value of the 
horses of the country, was exemplified in a meaent <^ two, 
which the envoy received from die sheik of JBu^ire. One 
was a beautiful Arab colt^ of die sweetest temper I ever 
knew in a horse, firisking about Uke a kimb, and yei so 
docile, that though now for the first time mounted, he 
seemed to have been long used to the bit,^ a sure proof^ in 
the estimation of the eountry, of the excdkaoe of his bfocd 
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The odier was a Persian colt, of the most stubborn aod 
vicious nature ; to the astonishment and admiration, how* 
^rer, of the Persians, the envoy's Y(»ricshire gjoom, by 
mere dint of whip and spur, subdued the creature, and 
rendered him fit to ride : a triumph which establish^ the 
groom's reputation readily, among a people peculiarly alive 
to th^ superiority of their own norsemanshi^. A horse 
more than ordinarily vicious was tamed in a di^ular man- 
ner by the people of the country* He was turned out 
loose (muzzled indeed in his mouth, where his ferocious- 
ness WHS most formidable) to await in an enclosure die at- 
tack of two horses, whose mouths and legs, at full liberty, 
were immediately directed against him. The success was 
as singular as the experiment ; and the violence of the dis* 
Celine which he endured, subdued the nature of the beast^- 
and rendered him the quietest of his kind. The horses 
are fastened in the stables by their fore legs, and pinioned 
by a rope from the hind leg to stakes at ^Jbont six fi^t dis- 
tant behind^ so that although the animals are well inclined 
to quarrel, and are onlv four or five feet asunder, they can 
scarcely in this position succeed in hurting eadi other : 
finequently, however, they do get loose, and men most fun* 
ous battles ensue* I have often admired the counge and 
dexterity with which the Persian jelowdars or grooms 
throw themselves mto the thbkest engagement of angry 
horses ; and, in defiance c^ the kicks and bites around 
them, contrive to separate them. 

The resident's stud consists of about twenty horses^ 
mules, and asses ; eight of the horses belong to the East 
India Company, and are principaU^ einpteyed in carrying 
cheepers or couriers to Shiraz. These are obliged, how- 
ever, to be renewed very fi:equently, because one such 
'journey generally destrc^ the animal thsd peiforms it ; so 
dificult are the passes of the mountains, and so unmerci* 
fill are the riders. 

They have in Persia a very large and ferocious do^, ealU 
ed the kofla do?, firom his being the tvatchfut and faitfaftd 
ccufupanion of the kofla or caravan. Each muleteer has Us 
dog, and so correct is the animal's knowledge of the mules 
that belong to his master, that he will discover those that 
hsKW stn^td^ and will bring them back to their associates ; 
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and on the other hand, when at night the whoh caravan 
Stops, and the mules are parcelled in square lots, the guar- 
dian dog will permit no strange mule to join the party un- 
der his charge, or to encroach upon their ground* His 
strength and his ferocity are equal to his intelligence and 
watchfulness. 

We chased one day a large white fox. They prey about 
the open country round Bushire in great numbers, for the 
natives do not destroy them with all the zeal of English- 
men. The wild animals of the Dashtistan are the wolf, . 
the hysena, the fox,, the porcupine, the mangousti, the an- 
telq)e, the wild boar, the jerboa, and sometimes the wild 
goat. The mountains of the Dashtistan have also the lion, 
and he has been known to descend into the plain. On the 
i2th December, captain Davis, of the Sapphire, shot two 
cormorants out of a flock that were scj^uatted on a tree. 
Partridges also have been seen to settle in the same situa- 
tion. The hawks, which are used in hunting, are the cherk, 
the balban, and the shahein. 

We set off on the i,9th November, before sun-rise, to 
hunt with hawks. The freshness, or rather the coldness 
of the morning, was quite revivifying. We were accom- 
panied by an old and keen sportsman, who had loi^ been 
renowned in the plains of Bushire for his expertness in train- 
ing a hawk, and his perseverance in hunting the hoobam 
or bustard. The old Reis, the name by which he was 
known, was one of the most picturesque figures on horse- 
back that I ever saw. He was rather tall, with a neck 
very long, and a beard very grey. His body, either through 
age or the long use of a favourite position on horseback, 
inclined forwsunds till it made an angle of 459 with his 
thiols, ^ which run nearly parallel to the horse's back; 
and his beard projected so much from his lank neck, that 
it completed the amusement of the profile. On his right 
wrist, which was covered by large gloves, his hawk was 
perched. The bird is always kept hood-winked, till the 
game be near. On our way we were joined by Hassan 
Khan, the governor of Dasti, who also carried a hawk, 
and who was attended by about fifteen men with spears^ 
the kaleoons, or water-pipes, &c. We proceeded to Halila, 
where we commenced our hunt A hoobaras started almost 
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under the foot of my horse ; as the bird flew, a hawk was 
unhooded that he might mark the direction, and was loos- 
ed only when it settled. But the sport was unsuccessful 
in two or three attempts : in feet, when the hawk has had 
one; flight, and has missed his prey, he should be fed widi 
the blood of a pigeon, and then hood- winked, and not per- 
mitted to fly again in that day's sport. As soon as the 
hawk has taken his flight, the sportsmen remain quiet till 
they can see that their bird has seized his prey, when they 
ride up and disen^ge them. 

The Jerboa. On the 1st December, we caught some 
jerboas ; and I had an opportunity of delineating and ob- 
serving, with some nicety, all their different properties. 
The description of this animal has been given so minute- 
ly by Sonnini, and, with the controversy on the subject, 
has occupied indeed so very long a chapter of one of his 
volumes, that it would be superfluous to go over again the 
same tedious ground. As there are, however, some little 
exceptions in the jerboa which I saw at Bushire, I shall 
endeavour to point them out. In the first place, that gra- 
dation from the bird to the quadruped, which Sonnini 
traced in the hopping motion of the jerboa, did not strike 
me with the same degree of conviction. When unpursued, 
the animal certainly hops, though this admission does not 
imply that he cannot walk without hopping. But when 
he is escaping from any alarm, he may almost be said to lay 
himself flat on the suriace of the ground from the immense 
tension of his hind legs, and literally to run ventre h terre. 
Yet as every observer will feel that there are shades by 
which the works of creation gradually resolve into each 
other, and which, by a slow operation, connect the zoo- 
phyte with the animated world, and the bird with the quad- 
ruped, the jerboa may still serve as one of the first and 
most perceptible gradations between two kingdoms of na^ 
ture ; but kangaroos, a larger and nobler specimen, would 
iDustrate the connection as correctly. 

On the specific description of the animal, I a^^ee with 
Sonnini's account of the Egyptian jerboas, except that, in 
two which I exammed, I could not find the spur or the 
small rudiment of a fourdi toe on the heel of the hinder 
foot ; on the existence of which depends essentially the 
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resemblance whkh he has discovered between the jetfora 
thfi akgtaga of Tartarjr« ^ But as the jerboa of Hassekiaist, 
of Bruce, and of S<xmini all seem to diifiar from each other, 
and from those which I examined, in some minute cir* 
eumstance, it is reasonable to omclude, less that there is 
any incorrectness in the descriptions, than that there is an 
essential variety in the animals* The jerboas in the deserts 
before us at Bushire, do not live in troops, as those of 
Egypt, according to Sonnini ; each has lus hde, to which 
he retires with the utmost precipitation ; nor is it possible 
to take him by surprise in the day, as I learn frtnn sir 
Harford Jones, who has had ample opportunities of exam- 
ioing the history c^ttie jerboas; and therefore the circum- 
stance, which Bruce mentions, of his Arabs having knock- 
ed them down with sticks, extends probably to no general 
inference. Nor can I think that Sonnini i&correct in sup- 
posing that the anknal is fond of lighL Those which I 
kept in a cage remained huddled together under some cotton 
during die day, but in the ni^t made such a scratching, 
that I was cbUged to send them out of the room. Besides, 
one 6[ the most common methods of catching them is by 
the glare of a lanthom, which seems to deprive them of 
llie power of moving, and sutnects them quietly to die 
band of the man who bears the light. There b another 
and an easy way of catchmgthem, by pouring water down 
one of the apertures of their retreat ; they tmmediatehr 
jump out. We hunted several with spaniels, but, aitboogh 
surrounded on all sides, they escaped with the greatest facili- 
ty ; \^hen very closely pressed, they have a most dexterous 
method of springing to an amazing height over the heads 
of their pursuers ; and, making two or three somersets in 
the air, they come down again in all safety on their hinder 
legs, many yards from the spot of their ascent. In this 
leap they probably use their diminutive paws. Even a 
ffreyhoimd stands no chaoKe with them ; for, as soon as 
he comes near, they take to the somersets, and the dog is 
completely thrown out Their flesh is redkoned very fine, 
as the people here who eat them assiue me. As the ani- 
mal is very sen»ble ctf cdd, and formed so delkatdy, and 
i^parently so little prepared to resist frosts mid snows, I 
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cannot think, though Sonnini seems to imply it, that it is 
found in very noruiem climates. Rats and hares indeed 
are found in the coldest as well as in the warmest parts of 
the world ; but nature has provided them with a clothing 
more appropriate to the chsmge. 
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CHAPTEtt V. 



BUSHIRE TO SHIRAZ. 

Departure from Busfdre — Arrangements of the Camp — 
Meeting with Mahomed Nebee Khan : Entertainment 
— The IstdcbaUr^Datdakee — Mineral Streams — Fe^ 
getation — Passage of the Cotul — Plain ofKhist — TTie 
Governor — Caravanserai — The Mountain Robbers- — 
Kamauridge — Kauzeron : Honours paid to the Envoy — 
Ruins of Shapour: General View ; Acropolis; Sculp- 
tures; Roman Figures ; Theatre; Traditions — Passes 
qf the Mountains — Firman from the King^^Approach 
to Shiraz — IstakbaUs — Present from the Prince. ^ 

1 HE preparations for our (kparture, which had been sus- 
pended by different events, were now resumed widi much 
alacri^. I felt that the cold which we should soon encountef, 
might possibly kill my Indian servant, and I accordingly 
sent him back to Bombay. The ferosh bashee, or chief 
tent-pitcher, an officer of much utility in the progress of 
our journey, now wought with him to our camp a laige 
number of adherents in subordinate capacities, who, on 
their entrance, requested the envoy^s permission to say 
their prayers in the manner and time appointed by their 
reli^on. The next morning I was roused by a noise, 
which I at last discovered to be conipounded of the trum- 

?2t of the troop blowing the reveille, and the voice of a 
ersian priest calling the faithful to prayers ; lungs origi- 
nally strong, had been so disciplined and exercised forme 
purpose, that the voice was more potent than the trumpet. 
Our mehmandar, Mahomed Kdiy Khan, arrived on the 
lOdi ; we went out to meet him, attended by the body- 

fiiard, in their best array, and accompanied by a host of 
ersians* As the i^^marations for our journey were now 
completed, the 17tn Dec. 1808, was fixed for our depar- 
ture. On the 16th, the Temate, Ueut Sealy, sailed for 
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Bombay with the envoy's dispatdiea to the Indian gOTeni- 
ment ; 4ind on the next day, the Sapphire, which was ap- 
pointed to convey the dispatches to England, |m>Geeded 
to Khairack tcrtake in water for the voyage. 

All our arrangements were closed; and on the same 
morning, at a quarter past eleven o'clock, the envoy mount- 
ed his horse to proceed from Bushire. In order to excite 
in the people a fevourable expectation of the resuk of the 
mission, he had previously desired the astrologers to men- 
tion the time which they mi^ht deem lucky for his depar- 
ture ; and the hour accordingly in which we begun pur 
journey was pronounced, by their authority, to be particu- 
larly fortunate. Sir Harford Jones's suite consisted of 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Bmce, captain Sutherland, comet Wil. 
lock. Dr. Jukes, and myself. He had two Swiss servants 
and an English groom, an English and a Portuguese tai- 
lor, about half a dozen Indians, and a very numerous as- 
^sortment of Persians. 

The S^phire saluted us as we set out ; shortly after 
we met the mehmandsur and .his cortege, and after some 
little exchange of civilities we all went tc^ther. The or- 
der of the cavalcade was as folbws i^-^llie led horses, ten 
in number, each conduct^ by a well-clad jelowdar or 
gFoom ; then the diief of the jetowd^rs, with his staff of 
oiBce ; then the arz«beg, or lard of requests ; after him 
were six chatters cr running footmen, who immediately 
preceded the envoy. The envoy himself was mounted on 
a chcHce Arab horse ; at his right stirrup^walked a picked 
tall chatter, thechief of his cla^. Then Icdiowed the gen- 
tlemen of the mission, amongst whom were disposed some 
moonshees. To the right and left were the pipe-trimmers, 
who carried all the smokii^ apparatus in boxes fashioned 
for the purpose. Behind the gentlemen and the mocrn- 
shees came a great crowd of Persians On horseback ; and, 
to close the whde, the body-guard came along in goodly 
rows, and made an admirable finish to the groupe. 

The baggi^, all k)aded on mules, gpcoded us regular- 
ly on our march, so that when we arrivSd at the end of our 
staw we always found our tents pitched. 

The arrangements of our camp were as follows : — There 
were two state tents, osvbfor dinner, the other for receiving 
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company. The latter, with the eniroy's private tent, were 
enclosed within walls. Around theae were the tents of the 
gentlemen of the mission, each person having his own. 
There was also one appropriated to cocking, and many 
others of a smaller size for the servants, and the guard of 
cavalry. 

After our dinner was over, which was generally an hour 
or two after sun-set, the dinner tent v^s taken down, load- 
ed on the mules, and sent onwards to the next stage in 
readiness to receive us. . About day-break in the morning, 
the camp begun to break up ; and before our break&st 
was over, for which <Mie tent was left, all the rest of the 
ground was cleared, and the baggage was far on its rood 
to the next stage. The Persians are so accustomed to 
this manner of life> that diey pitch and unpitch a camp 
with the most perfect dexterity and order. Much of course 
depends upon th^ chief of the feroches or tent-pitdiers, 
called the ferosh-bashee, who must necessarily be very ac- 
tive. The man who filled this dqiartment in our missicm 
was very clever, but probably a great rogue, of which at 
least he displayed a presumptive yroofy as he had lost an 
ear, the fodat df some former misdemeanour. The office 
of charwardar, or chief muleteer, is another also that re- 
quires much activity and watchfulness, to superintend pro- 
perly the loading as\d unloading of the mules with order 
and dispatch. 

We marched for about four miles in a direct bearing 
with Halila Ftak^ (which bore S. 70 E. from Mr. Bnice's 
house,) and then came to the swamps, which terminate 
the extremity of the inlet of the sea, from the port of Bush- 
ire. Having paced over those swamps for about two miles 
more; we took a more easterly dj;rection, and then march- 
ed due £. to Alichangee, the village at which we encamp- 
ed. The distance is called five fursungs, but probably is 
not more than fourteen miles. The soil over which we 
passed was sandy, and here and there strata of rock. The 
weather was hazy, and gave the country a broken and un- 
connected appearance. 

As we approached our encampment, we. were treated 
with a scene of Persian, splendour and etiquette, in the 
meeting of the envoy with his old friend and tutor, Ma- 
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homed Nebee Khan, die governor of Bushire. He had 
been mfonned that the envoy intended passing the follow- 
ing day with him, and accordingly prepared for his re- 
ception. 

About a mile fifom our encampment we met him ; a ve- 
ry large portion of the militaiy of Bushire had already 
greeted his arrival. His apfx^oach was first announced by 
a salute from all the matchlock guns of his guards, who 
were posted in our way to frighten our horses. The khan 
then speared himself, surrounded by an immense host, 
who, clearing away as soon as they came near our party^ 
gave the two great men free access to one another. They 
exchanged embraces, and once again mounted their horses. 
We all returned together, and formed a party so thickly 
-cemented, that the dust d the desert was raised in masses, 
which quite obscured the air. 

Mahomed Nebee Khan and our mehmandar escorted 
the envoy to his own tent, and, after a short visit, departed 
amid the same crowd and noise. 

Oh Sunday the I8th, when I had performed divine ser- 
vice in the envoy's tent, we paid a visit of ceremony to 
Mahomed Nebee Khan. According to the fashion of the 
country, we proceeded on horseback, although his tent was 
within a stone's throw. We were met by one of his offi- 
cers, and an escort of ten men, who made their obeisance 
to the envoy, and preceded his horse, until we arrived at 
the door, where the khan himself was waiting. He receiv- 
ed us ^ost graciously, and after we had pulled off our 
boots and shoes, and Sir Hmford and the khan had gone 
through some little polite difficulties about their seats, we 
finally setdedourselvesonchairspreparedforus. The khan's 
tent was very neat, and appeared to us a most desirable re- 
sidence. It had a large exterior covering, and close to the 
extremity a wall all round ; and in the interior, there was 
a clean litde recess, closely covered with carpets, and lined 
with the finest chintz, the borders of which were adorned 
with a bit)ad fiinge. Our host was a man of gr6at notori- 
ety both in Persia and in India ; his manners were greatly 
in his favour, and he was dressed more like a noble than 
any other man whom I had yet seen in the country. His 
b^d presented no plebeian roughness, and the dagger in 
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litft girdle glittered with piecious stoms. When the osb* 
al compliments ha4 been severally paid, that siknoe of so- 
lemnity, which generally marks the visits of fiorm, sue* 
ceeded, till the kaleoons, or water-pipes, were introduced 
to our relie£ The coffees and sherbets followed, and the 
whole entertainment concluded with a co«irse of sweet- 
meats, which was brought upon separate trays, each serving 
two guests* The only unsatisfactory part of the visit was 
the intended politeness of two lusty attendants, who broke 
scmie of the sweetmeats in their suspicious hands, blew 
the dust off the fragments with tfaeu- more su^ciouft 
mouths, and then laid them before u& After a washing 
of hands, (in which we felt the full want df towels,}, and a 
parting kaleoon, we took our leave, and left the envoy 'to 
a private conference with the khan. 

The trays, from which we eat, had the appearance of sil- 
ver, though I understood afterwards that tney wei;^ pkted 
only. They were neatly carved in flowers andotberoma- 
ments. The articles which they contuned were made of 
afanonds, pistachio nuts, and a paste of sugar ; others were 
like our alicampane and barlev-sugar, and all weie very 
nice. The Persians are almost mdescribably fond of sweet* 
meats, which they eat in very great quantities. The abun- 
dance, indeed, of fruits and sherbets presented dsdy to the 
ehvoy by the mehmandar, proved the immense su[^ily 
which the taste of the country demanded. The pments 
were arranged prettily in trays and boxes, and carried in 
great form on the heads of servants, but they were kss ac- 
ceptable, because for each the conductor reouived a {vesent 
in money. By such means the great men in iVsiaray their 
servants, who in general receive no other wages. The per- 
son, th^fore, to whom such an oflice as tibot of mehman- 
dar is entrusted, is, of course, suirounded by hoides of 
adherents, who are allured by receipts so certain and valu- 
able. 

The new governor had consulted, the asliologers of 
Bushire to determine the most propitious time for his 
entrance into the town, which, by their predictions, was 
at three hours before sun-set on the 19th. In conformity 
therefore to the decision, he was now delaying hb ad- 
vance till the happier period diould arrive. When, on a 
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ibrmer occasBkm, he vms draaiting from Bushire to em- 
back Oh board die ahip^ whidi was to cdny him on tm 
nmskm to Calcutta, he was onlered by tfiese astrologeis 
(da the oofy liieans of coimteractiiig the influence of a cer^ 
tain tvil istar) to g[o out of his house in a particular aspect: 
as unfortunatdy there fai^pened to be no door in that di- 
rection, be cai»edahole to be made in the wall, and thus 
made his exit. 

bk the evening we dined whh Mahomed Nebee Khan. 
We did not go tail the khan had sent to the envoy to 
say, that the entatainmem was ready for his reception, a 
custom always observed on such occasi<Mis*« When we 
arrived at his tent, the same ceremomes passed as in the 
morning, except tiut we sat upon die ground, where the 
inflexibdhy of our knees rend^^ed the position more dpffi* 
cult than can be described. The khan, who seemed Id 
commiserate the tightness of our pantaloons, begged that 
we wmdd extend our legs at dieir ftiU length; fearing, 
however, to be rude, we chose to be uncomfortable, and 
to imitate their feshkm ais fiiithfuHy as possible; and really^ 
wMi te^eet to my own fedkigs, I thought comj^aisahoe 
was nevtr oarried tether. The guests besides oorsdves, 
were oiu* mehmaiKiHr and the Persian secretary. I ^- 
served {>aft of die oonvcrsntion ; in talking of the admira^ 
bte sUft widi which the ^ns of the Nereide were fitoA 
in the le-^oapture of the Sj^h, the mehmandar said to the 
d^cielary, ^' you ought to havt kissed the lips of those 
gnhs, whose execution was so eflectuai; and wsdked 
tfound and around them, and in gratitude for ydur deliv'. 
erttioe, tbhave put up prayai^ to hfinven for their preser- 
vation ahdfrt3«(>erity«^ 

After havmg siBt soamc tkne kdeoons were brought m, 
(hen oofiee, -dim kaleoons, ihen sweet-cofee (the comp(^ 
tiiAcxi akead^ notiodl of sugar and rose-water) ; smd then 
fcideoonsagaoa. Aiid& w»s fmidly performed, when the 
khan tafiod for dkiaer. On the ground before us was 
'Bptead ihe sofra, a fine Cfhints cloth, which perfectly en- 
trenched our legs, 4md wtiich Is used so loog unchanged, 

^ That (he same custom prevailed anciently in the east may be 
Mferttd fttmiSt MattHew »3L 12—4. St. Luke xiv. 16, 17. 
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tbat the accumulated firagments of former meak coHect 
into a musty paste, and emit no very sav(xy smeil ; but 
the Persians are content, for they say that changing the 
sofra brings iU-luck. A tray was then placed before each 
guest; on these trays were three fine china-bowls, whi<^ 
w»ie filled with sherbets ; two made of sweet liquors, and 
one of a most cxqubite species of lemonade. There 
were, besides, fruits ready cut, plates with elegant little 
arrangements of sweetmeats and confectionary, and smal- 
ler cups of sweet sherbet; the whole of which were pla- 
ced most symetrically, and were quite inviting, even by 
their appearance. In. the vases of sherbet were spoons 
made of the pear-tree, with, very deep bowls, and worked 
80 delicately, that the long handle just slighdy bent idien 
it was carried to the mouth. The pillaus succeeded, three 
of which were placed before each two guests; one of 
plain rice called the chillo, one made of mutton with rai- 
sins and almonds, the other of a fowl, with rich spices and 
plumbs. To this were added various dishes with rich 
sauces, and over each a small tincture of sweet sauce. 
Their cooking, indeed, is mostly composed of sweets. 
The business of eating was a pleasure to die Per^ans, 
but it was misery to us. They comfortably advanced 
their chins close to the dishes, and commodiously scooped 
the rice or other victuals into their mouths, with three fin* 
gers and the thumb of their right-hand ; but in vain did 
we attempt to approach the dish ; our tight-kneed breech* 
es, and all the hgaments and buttons of our dress, for- 
bade us; and we were forced to manage as well as nve 
could, fi^gments of meat and rice fidling through our fin- 
gers ail around us. When we were aU satisfied, dinner 
%vas carried away with the same state ' in which it was 
brought; the servant who officiated, dropping hims^ 
gracefully on one knee, as he carried away die: trays, and 
passing them experdy over his head with both his hands, 
extenckd to the lacquey, who was ready behind to caxry 
them off. We were treated with more kaleoons after 
dinner, and then departed to our beda 

On the morning of the 19th, the camp broke up at sun- 
rise. We took a hasty breakfast in the envoy's tent, but 
a visit finom Mahomed Nebee Khan (which was preo^led 
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by d present of two horses and his own swoM) kipf us da 
the ^ound till nint O'clock, The IhUn, with al! his at- 
tendants, accompanied us about two miles. * He was pre- 
paring to enter Bushire, his new government, with all 
splendour. From the town to the swamps were erected 
stages on which buHocks were to be sacrificed, and frofti 
which their heads were to be thrown under his horses 
feet, as he advanced; a ceremony indeed appropriated tb 
princes alone, and to them, only on particular occasions. 
Yet, however anxious originally for his statioh, and hovi^. 
ever splendid in his present appearances, he felt the ftill 
dangers of his pre-eminence, and betrayed an absence and 
uneasiness in his wof^ds and actions, which to us evinced 
aH his apprehensions. He was so conscious indeed of the 
difficulties Of his situation, that he had transmitted to the 
king a present of two thousand tomauns, with a memorial, 
beseeching to be excused from his government. 

We m^ched at first rtorth- westerly, till we cam^ to the 
bed <rf a river, or rather of a mountain-torinent, in which 
the actual stream of water when we passed, was not above 
ten f<^t in breadth, thodgh the channel itself was perhaps 
thirty yaids. It f^lsmtothe sea in a due £. and W. &- 
i^ction. 

At two o'clckjk we camd to Ahmadi6h: at half-past 
two v^ passed a small fort called Khosh Aiib, where a 
Itti^ body of people were waiting out passage*. They 
w^ all 'armed with pikes, matchlocks, swords, and shields ; 
aind gave us two voUies as a salute. They then advancecl 
to us, ahd being announced by the atz-beg, wished us a 
prosperous' journey. They were answered by th^ usual 
dViBty, "khosh amedeed, you are welcome.". As v^e 
pfoeeiededi our party \Vas headed by di^ soldiery. They 
wate doflimanded by a niari on horseback, all in tattersr, 
who with his whip kept them together, and excited thenl 
with his voice where he wanted them to run. Two of ttiA 
chosen of the village pclrformed feats before us on dieir 
leaii hoi'ses^ arid helped to increase the excessive: dui( 

* In the Journal this is the first notice of the Istakball, which so 
frequently recurs in the future progress of the mission, as an honora- 
ry assemblage called forth to receive a distinguished travetlet; and 
to conduct him in his passage. 
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which mvcdved us. This party kept pace widi us, 
until we were again met by a similar host, the van of the 
little army who were waiting our reception at Borazjoon ; 
these also fired their muskets. 

From Khosh Aub to Borazjoon the ground appeared 
cultivated; and as we were approaching the latter village, 
we saw some of tlie peasants, who, after having finished 
their toil in the fields, were walking home with their 
ploughs over their shoulders. I think we may fiurly 
reckon at twenty-five miles the distance firom Alicangee 
to Borazjoon : the Persians call it nine fursungs* The 
avenues jto Borazjoon are through plantations of date and 
tamarisk trees; the village is a collection of huts, which 
surround a fort; and the fort, like the rest of those which 
I had seen, was a square, with turrets at each comer, 
which were cut into small chequers at the top. There 
are the ruins of many small forts all over the Dashtistan, 
which were built by some unsuccessful rebel, and which 
were left to decay as soon as he was quelled* lunder- 
stand that the population of this district has been decreas- 
ing ever since the happy days of Sheik Nasr. Almost 
the whole of its geography present places which have 
names, but no inhabitants ; or if there are any, they are 
the refuse only of former more flourishing fiomlies. 

In our road to-day we saw immense flights of the 
towee, or desert partridge, and some ravens. The mcfa- 
mandar and the oldest of our moonshees amused them- 
selves in scouring the plains, and playing at the danger- 
ous game of the girid, in which the old scribe got a se- 
vere blow. The Persians ride with great courage, fof 
they drive their horses at their greatest speed over any 
ground. They of course get fi^uent falls, by which they 
are seldom much injured; for though they generally alight 
on their heads, they are there saved by their immense 
sheep-skin caps^. 

It was a quarter past eight before we mounted our hor* 
ses on the morning of the 21st, and ten minutes past 

• " I have frequently amused myself in feeling their skulls, to as- 
certain if they are as soft now as when Herodotus described them ; 
but I never yet found one that was not hard and impenetrable." 
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twelve when we arrived at Daulakee, a distance called 
four facsungs, and which may be computed at about twelve 
road-miles. The site of Daulakee is marked by a break 
in the mountains, where the road which leads among them 
commences. It bore N. 30 £• when we mounted. Our 
road was much broken by the beds of numerous torrents, 
which, after the rain and melted snows, iall from the ad* 
jacent mountains. We here and there met with small en- 
campments of the Elauts. They appear like the Turco. 
mans, whom I have sq frequently seen at Smyrna, and 
through the whole of Asia Minor. At the distance of 
two miles we were met by the Istakball, who fired theiv 
salute, and frightened tlie horses as before* This cere, 
mony was repeated every day, so that a repetition of the 
description will not be always necessary. They were all 
arran^d on a rising ground, at the foot of which ran a 
stream of mineral water, of a most sulphureous smell. 
Further on we crossed other streams of the same quality ; 
the heat of one of which, as it gushed fix>m under the 
rocks, was almost scalding. We brought home specu 
aiens of the incrustation which the spray of the bubblea 
left <Mi the surrounding rocks. The bed of the stream 
was mostly of the colour of sulphur, although there were 
patches here and there of a copper hue* Still a litde fur- 
ther (Ml, c« the left of the road, are two springs of naptha. 
The oil swims on the sur&ce of the water, and the pea- 
santry take it off with a branch of date-tree, and collect it 
into small holes around the spring ready for their imme- 
diate use. They daub the camels all over with it in the 
spring, which preserves their coats, and prevents a disease 
in the skin, which is common to them. 

The huts in the village of Daulakee, as we rode through 
it, appeared mosdy to be covered on the tops with the en- 
twined leaves of their date-trees, while the better houses 
are built of mud and terraced. The mosque was the 
most creditable building that met our eye b the whole 
place ; i^ interior seemed neatly arranged in arches, and 
preserved clean with a white stucco. There was a little 
bath ati^the extremity of the toWn. The customary fort 
(for such are found in most of these villages) was ^tuated 
in the middle of the huts, at the top of which many an 
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p^gfx Persjan was perched. ^ Thii; place, and }ndef4 ^ 
^p had ^en, pn^sented ^ picture of poverty straoger th^Q 
^'ord§ C4D e^pres9. There was nothing but wlpt mere 
existence required ; nor to pur very cyrsory pt>4eirvatiQO 
4id the mqsf, tr i^g superfluity shpw itself. 

Tl^e river th^f run^ by Daulakee meanders through t|ie 
pla^ which we had passed. AU the mineral streani% 
which crossed our road, fall into it, and render it^ w^tprs 
salt afifl brackish. The soil itselt, indeed, m tlie roote of 
die mountains, is, in some places, saturated \Yitb£i nitrous 
;|cid, oi which, in the neighbourhood of Daulakee, the 
people make a pleasant b^verag^. In one of th^ reoe^^e^ 
of the mquntains, howev^, there is a stream of purp an4 
deiiciqus wat^r. In the evening I walked to the spring, 
^hich is embosomed in date-trees : it is beautifully c^s^-, 
^d rather tepid. Its short course down into the plain is 
marked by s^ ,wpod, which more immediately ftpunsihe^ 
under its iiifluence, and follows its prepress. In the \omer 
country tli^re is an ei^teiisive tract cpvered with dat^-tree«» 
^d forn^ing a mass of verdure on whicH the eye deliglits 
to rest sdPier the constant glare of an arid desert |t is exr 
traordinary hp:^^^ vegetatipn tl.irives in thiscountu^ , wherevev 
there is tli^ ^t water. It is, indeed, a general rufe, that 
wherever they can irriga^ they can prpduce vegetatiaii ; 
^d, inde^ with no. other moisture than the dews, md 
th? few pccasional shpwers of the winter, the plw^ of 
Bushire (which all observers have agreed to eall a bfuren 
land) produce3 on^ hundred for seven* The rude mm* 
n^ of cultivation h^i^ b syjScient to display die inlriiv^ 
gpodnes3! pf the soil ; for they just spdnkle with seed the 
spot marked out for the plough, then make the supi^cial 
furrows, and, obtain most abuiidant cipp& 

We mpw^t^ this mprniog ^ e^ht p'clpcfc> 3i¥l ^pafred 
afi our encampnient at ten mmutes before one. It is oaJled^ 
four fursung^ but w^ compute i% at sixteen miles. We 
sQon. ^t^red the mountains, and followed the road through 
them tp the eastward. W^ pame to the river (which ia 
i^ lower poursf£ passes near Daulakee) at half past niae 
o,'clpcl^ : we cno^ed it a second time about a qu^ctec of 
ap hpur alter, and at teQ o'clock passed it for the third 
ansi k^ t]0ie> at a rum^d bddge> of a structure which 
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bid once been neat After hard nubs its bed is verj «x» 
tensive, and its current most rapid : so that it entirely im- 
pedes the passage of traveUets and caravans. At the 
fi>rd6 where we crossed, it was a veiy fine stream up to 
the bellies of our horses. After that, we paced its banksy 
for the distance .perhaps of half a mile, in a S. £• direc- 
tion* We saw It for the last time winding on a southern 
course, whm we had ascended an elevated peak of the 
Cotul vange. We gained this summit at half past eleven ; 
the road then continued through the mountains till twelve 
o'clock, when we came on tb^ plain of Khisht At ten 
minutes before ope we reached our encampment The 
extreme oiprioiouaness of the windings of the road, ren- 
dered it almost an impossible task to ascertain the ulti- 
mate and exact difoclion of our bearing from Daulakee to 
Khisht. However, it was evident that we had made, a 
great deal of eastii^, with a Utdc northing. The moun- 
tains rose around iQ most fantastical forais, didr strata 
having their highest elevation towards the south, formii^ 
a dip of perlu^ forty«five degrees. The soil is mosdy 
of a $^ crumbling atone,, latge fragments of which seem* 
ed just batancmg at the brink of the precipice above, and 
^speariog to require ealjr a touch to impel them into the 
great emama below. The passage of the river by our 
numerous party, and the winding of the horsemen and 
loaded mules in the mountaiB^passes, animated the whole 
of the dreary scenery around inia the most romantic pie* 
tuses. The only vorduie whidi cheered the sameness of 
the gbiing yellonr of die moimtam, was that of a few wild 
ahaEiOEid-tsees. 

Befoie we ascended ta the pbins of Klusfalv a tong 
string o£ matchhock men and hossemen Mne istakbaUX 
who* QBBfS out to meet tlhe envoj?, s^peafed on the brink 
of die psecipice above us. A» we aseended they fired » 
volley, the sound of which returned in repeated echoev 
through the mouiirinins ;. and when we came into tiie midst 
o[ them^ the horsemen begun^ their gambols.; moving; 
around us in all diiectioBs, stoprang diehr horses, ceuch-^ 
bg their kmg lances, throwing ihem, md then s^ain gat;*^ 
lining forwaids» The footmen with llieir matchlocks 
made a chaiipe into Ae plain, shouting as tiiejE advanced^ 
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as a represent^on perhaps of the ardour of their attack in 
real combat. When we approached our encampment, we 
were met by the governor of Khist himself, Zaul Khan, a 
man of remarkable appearance, without eyes, and with the 
fragment of a tongue, the rest of which he had forfeited 
during the troubles of Persia. He came riding on a mule 
conducted by a young Persian. But the most extraordi- 
nary part pf his history is, that, notwithstanding his tongue 
is cut, he still talks intelligibly. * Before, inde^, this ope- 
ration was performed, he had such an impediment in his 
speech, that he was scarcely able to make himself under- 
stood ; but.the mutilation was fortimate, and his articula- 
tion has been improved. This the envoy, who had known 
him before the punishment, avers. 

The plain of Khist seems to form a complete oval, and 
wesented stronger marks pf cultivation than any part of the 
Dashtbtan which we had seen. The kcmar bushes were 
thickly sprinkled by the road side, and apparently all over 
the plain, besides plantations of date-trees. At Konar-a- 
Tackta (a village four miles and a half fcotn Khist, and 
the place where we encamped) there is a caravaoserai, 
which has lately been erected by one of the wives of Zaul 
Khan, and is really a neat and commodious building. An 
arched gateway introduces the traveller into a square yard, 
around which are rooms, and behind which are stables. 
There is also a small suite of rooms over the gateway. In 
the centre of the court is an elevated platform, the roof of 
a subterraneous chamber called a zeera ztmeon^ whither 
travellers retire during the great heats of the summer, and 
wliich, in those heats, is a very refreshing habitation. 
Behind the building is a tsmk ot reservoir for rain-water, 
which has newly been added, and is not indeed yet finish- 
ed. The whole forms an establishment most acceptable to 
travellers, and worthy of the Persian governments of a 
better age. 

On the 23d we rose before the sun, and though in a re. 
gion so much more elevated than the one in which we 
were on the preceding day, the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere seemed the same. The sky was clouded all over, 
and some predicted rain. One of our moonshees, who 
was considered an astrobger, told me that, according to 
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his observations, " it would rain, if God pleased^ Howi 
ever, the day p^sed without rain, and die opinion of the 
astrologer was, at any rate, equally indisputable. 

The trumpet, the signal for departure, sounded at twenty 
minutes before eight, and we went off with the usual clat- 
ter and parade. The course of the road b<»e N. E. ; 
but when we had rode for about four miles, its direction 
was nearly due east. In an hour after our departure we 
came to the banks of a river, which is the same that, flow- 
ing by Zeini„ falls into the Daulakee river at Deeroaga, 
and which, according to my information, takes its rise in 
the mountains near Shapour. Immediately on coming on 
its banks we began to wind through the difficult passes of 
the mountains, which in various parts are very dangerous. 
The Arab horses, who had been accustomed to the equal 
surface of their own sandy plains, trode the rocky sides of 
the motmtains with fearful and uncertain steps, and one or 
two of the most valuable of the envoy's studs su&red by 
severe falls : the Persian horses, on the contrafy, scrambfe 
over the threatening eminences, and confidently walk by 
the sides of the precipices, with an indifference which 

S'ves ah equal consciousness of security to their riders* 
ur mehmandar, by way of bravado, urged his horse 
over a rocky heap, which appeared almost as the feat of a 
madman* 

There were some p^ticular points of view in our pro- 
gress, that were picturesque and grand in the extreme. 
The path wound so fantastically ^ong the side of the 
mountain, that those who were yet at me bottom saw the 
whole surface intersected by the ranges of our proces- 
sion ; and the travellers at the upper point appeared so 
diminutive, that man and brute could scarcely be distin- 
guished fh)m each other. Just before We reached the very 
Highest top of the mountain, we came to a station of rha- 
d^, and to the dwellmg of aderveish, which was formed 
in the crevice of a rock. In parts of our route we saw 
the rodo-dendron, one of the strongest symptoms of the 
change of our climate. ' We reachai our encampment at 
twenty minutes past eleven, and we found it pitched near 
a caravanserai. The village of Khaumauridge is situated 
on a small plain, and is distant about a mile N. 20 W. 
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from the caravanseiaL On an encdnence over us was s 
small tower, where a rebel stood a long siege. 

The mountains through which we passed wefe infested 
by a race of robbers caUed the Memmeh Siinni. They 
live in the deepest recesses of their wild yaUeys, and com- 
mit their depredations on the unguarded travetterS) with 
an impuni^ quite diaracteristicof the state of the country. 
Although some attempts have occasionally been made to 
terrify uiem into submission, by inflicting the severest tor- 
tures on the few individuals who have chanced to be 
caught, yet the example has been lost on the living, and 
the love of independence and plunder has outweig^^ the 
tenors of barbarous punishment and ignominious death. 
The' abrupt formation of their mountain haunts (laby- 
rinths to diose who have not long practised them) &- 
▼cmrs duis community so materially, that instances htive 
been known of their navmg snatched fttmi the very centre 
of a caravan, some traveller who promised less resist^ce 
thui his cotnpanions, or some well-loaded mule, that seem^ 
ed to announce more booty than others. Whoi brigadi^^ 
general Malcolm went dux)ugh dieir mduntsdnson a former 
imssion, the robbers bore off some of his mules which 
carried part of the rich presents destined for the kiiig of 
Persia. So firmly are they now established in their msf- 
nesses, that the neighbouring khans and governors of dis- 
tricts have chosen, since the evil itself was inevitable, to 
take a part in its advantages, and, it is said, m^ntain their 
own agents amongst the Memmgh Sunni, with whotti they 
have stipulated agreements about the fi'uits of thrar plun- 
der. They happened to be less predasrtory at the time of 
our passage, and we proceeded dimagh' the mountains 
without the least molestation. 

The caravanserai close to our encam];)m<a^t was a soM; 
though rather saicient structure, and the walls; sRcribbted 
over with names or couplets, att&sied the passage of fre« 
quent tiavellers; We saw a code blackbird; anid SHat 
Harford fired three times on a thrush, which, notwith* 
standing, kept its ground, until it was taken up in the 
hand, and indeed pi^rmitted itself to-be taken up fi^ueiidy, 
without ofiering to tty away. 
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A rood is making at the sole expense of Hajee Mahom- 
ed Hassan, a mochant and inhabitant of Bushire, which 
will cut through the mountains from Kauzeroon to Khati- 
mauridge, and shcwten the distance two fursungs. Its di- 
rection tx>re £. from us at Khaumauridge. 

On the 24th our march commenced at eight, and we 
arrived at ICauzeroon at half past two. We were about 
one. hour pacing the plain of Khaumauridge, and, allow- 
ing one mile for the other extremity, (which we had pass- 
ed on the preceding day,) we may fairly calculate its whole 
length at five miles. Its opening towards Kauzeroon is 
through a pass called the Tengui Turkoun> between two 
high branches of the mountains. There is, besides, a 
road to the left, which leads over the nM>untain, and which 
the envoy and sonft of the party took, because the pass is 
very famous for the attacks of the robbers. The road 
was, however, guarded at difierent stations by matchk>ck 
men, who had been placed there by the direction of the 
prince, which was one of the numerous instances of- his 
great attention to the mission. 

Having descended once again, we came into the plains 
of Kauzeroon. From the eminence we perceived the 
river, which we had passed near Khislit, winding in a N. 
and S. direction behmd the western hills. The city of 
Shapour we just discovered at the foot of a mountain, . 
then bearing N. SO E. Hills of very subordinate eleva- 
tion run out from the great range of mountains, and leave 
here and there little plains,* which are all comprehended 
under the name of the plain of Kauzeroon. * 

We were met at Dcrees by a great crowd, who gambol- 
led and saluted as usual* As we passed between me huts, 
the women of the village were collected on the roofs, and 
greeted -our approach by a loud and tremendous species of 
song; which yet ata distance was not disagreeable. Money 
was thrown amongst the crowd, which added much to th^ 
confusion of the scene, and excited a most active and 
querulous scramble. 

About two miles from Kauzeroon we were met by Ma- 
honned Koiili Khan, the governor of that place, who was* 
attended by a numerous company of horsemen. Mr. 
Bruce, Dr. Jukes, and myself, dismounted to pay him the 
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usual comptiment, and he then turned back with us to he 
own town. About a. mile further, almost the whole male 
population was collected to meet us. A bottle, which 
contained sugar-candy, was broken under the feet of the 
envoy's horse, a ceremony never practised in Persia to any 
but to royal perscniages ; and then about thirty wrestlers, 
in piaty. coloured breeches, (their only covering,) and arm- 
ed with a pair of clubs called meats, begun each to make 
the most curious noise, move in the most extravagantpos- 
tures, and display their '{HX>fessional exploits all the way 
before our horses, until we peached our encampment. It 
would be difficult to describe a crowd so wild and con- 
fused. The extreme jolting, running, pushing, and sciam* 
bling almost bewildered me : whilst the dust, which seem* 
ed to powder the beards of the Persiate, nesurly suffi)cated 
us all. Probably ten thousand persmis of all descriptions 
were assembled. Officers were dispersed among them, 
and with whips^ and sticks drove the crowd backwards or 
forwards, as the oocasicm reouired. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the tumult and Cries. Here men were tumbling one 
over the other in the inequalities of the ground ; there 
h<»:ses were Roping in every direction, while their riders 
^were performing feats with their long spears ; behind was 
an impenetrable crowd; before us were the wrestlers 
dancing about to the sound of three copper drums, and 
twirling round their dubs. On every side was noise and 
ccHifusion. This ceremony is never practised but to 

C' ces of the blood, and we con»dered, dierefore, the 
ours of this day as a further proof of the reviving in- 
fluence of the English name. 

On Christmas day Sir Harford Jones and I vidted the 
ruins of Shapour. We reckoned the distance at fifteen 
miles, in nearly a ncMth direction from Kauzeroon. About 
seven miles from our encampment, we passed ^gain 
through the village of Deroes, which, from the extent of 
the ruined houses, must once have been a laige town. 
Ever^ house is covered with an arched roof, a mode of 
building which probably originated in the scarcity of tim- 
,ber. It is indeed common in all the pktces which we have 
seen ; and the doors and porticoes are universally formed 
by a Saracenic arch. A miserable population, thinly in- 
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i crspeiaeJ arnon^ the ruins of Derees, came out to greet 
our pass^e. On the northern extremi^ of the town there 
is a place of burial^ and over one of the tombstones there 
was the figure of a lion. 

After havmg passed two tombs^ one on the right side 
and one (xi the teft of the road, we came to the bed of a 
tcNtent, over which there seems to have been built an aque^ 
duct ; for,, on either side of its banks, are the remains of 
masonry, and die trace of its conduit is perceived on the 
southern bank. The extent of the ruins of Shapour to 
the southward, is marked by a beautiful stream of water- 
Over the spring, from which it issuer the road is built, 
sustained by fragments of architecture, which are a part of 
the entablature of some public building, and by their di- 
mensicHis must have appertained to a very considerable 
edifice. 

Immediately after having passed this spring we came 
upon the ruins of Shapoui^. When standing on an emi- 
nence, we computed the whole to be conqiriae^ on a rough 
calcukition, within a circumference of six miles. This 
circumfi^rence enclosed a tract of plain, and a hill on which 
the remain of the ancient citadel formed a ccxispicuous and 
oommanding object. Whether by a mere caprice of na- 
ture, or whether by the labour of man, this hill or Acropo- 
lis is distinctly separated from the great range of mountains, 
^[Mink^ the eastern boundary of the plain of Kauzeroon.. 
Between this and another imposing mass of rock runs the 
beautiful river of Shapour : we reckcHied the space be- 
tween the two rocks at diirty yards, which formed a litde 
plain of verdure and shrubbery, intersected indeed by the 
stream of the river. The opening betwixt the two grand 
masses presented a landscape the most varied, the most 
tranquil, the most picturesque, and, at the same time, the 
most sublime that imagination can form. A black and 
stupendous rock. (the strata of which were thrown into 
strong and wild positions, and fc»ined an acute angle with 
the horizon) flanked the right of the picture : whilst an- 
other still more extraordinary rock, as richly illumined as 
the other was darkened, supported die left. Between both 

* See the notes at the end. 
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a dbtant i^offe of mountadns^ wiioae roots were i 
by a pkun, fiikd up the mtarstice, fomiing a fine aeriai 
perspecUve ; whilst the river and its rich shrubbery com* 
pleted a most enlivening fore-grouncL The hill, on w^iich 
the retnauis of the citadel standi is covered with the ruins 
of walls and turrets. On its eastern ai^iect^ the nature tsi 
the fortifications can be traced easily ; for i^s fill dse 
chasms from rock to rock, forming altogether a place of 
defence admirably strong. 

The first object which arrested our attention, was a mu- 
tilated sculpture of two colossal figures on horseback, carv- 
ed on the superfices of the rock. The figure on the right 
was the most injured ; the coily part, indeed, which we ooAild 
ascertain with precision, was one of the front and two of 
the hinder feet of a horse, standing over the statue ot a 
man, who was extended at his full length, his face turning 
outwardly, and reposed upon his right hand, said his attire 
Ix ariug marks of a Roman costume. A figure in the same 
dress was placed in an attitude of supplication at the horse's 
knees, and a head in alto-relievo just appeared between the 
binder feet. The equestrian figure on tiie^ left, was not 
quite so much mutilated, the hofse and parts* of the dnpt- 
ry on the thighs being still well preserved/ The dimen* 
dons of the figures are as follows : length of the foot of 
the figure under the horse, fifteen inches ; length of the 
whole figure, sixteen feet one inch ; length of the arm, five 
fi^t ; chin to the summit of the head, one foot two inches; 
length of the horse's leg Scorn the lower part of the shoul- 
der to the hoof, four feet four ; the dress of the figures 
was a short petticoat, fi-om the waist downwards just be- 
low the knees. 

The next piece of sculpture (which, like the foimar, 
was carved upon the mountain of the citadel) is perfect in 
all its parts. It consists of three grand compsurtments ; the 
central and most interesting represents a figure on horse- 
back, whose dress announces a royal personage. His head- 
dress is a crown, on which is placed a ^obe ; his hair 
flows in very large and massy curls over both shoulders, 
whilst a slight mustachio just covers his upper lip, and 
gives much expre&ion to a countenance strongly indica- 
tive of pride and majesty. His body is clothed with a 
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robe winch fidls in maxij folds to his ginfle, and then ex- 
tends itself over his thigh and legs as low as his ancle* A 
quiver hangs by his dde ; in his right hand he holds thev. 
hand of a figiite behind him, which stands so as to cover 
the wh<de bind quarter of his horse» and which is dressed 
in the Roman timic and helmet. A figure, habited also in 
the Roman costume, is on its knees bdbre the head 6f the 
horse, with its hands extended, and with a face betraying 
entreaty. Under the feet of the horse is another figure ex- 
tende4, in the same attire and character as that of Sie other 
two Romsln figures. To the right of the tablet stands a 
figure, (behind that in a suppliant attitude,) with his hands 
also extended, but ^dressed in a different mann^, and, as 
&r ^ we could judge, with features more Egyptian than 
European. In the angle bbtween the king's bead and the 
horse's, is a victory displaying the scroll of Fame. A fi*. 
gure (part of whidi is concealed by the one on its knees) 
completes the whole of this division. The second grand 
compartment, whi<^h is on the right, is divided again into 
six sub-compartments ; in each of these ane carved three 
figures, the costumes and general physiognomies of which* 
are all difierent. Hiey appear mostly m postures of sup- 
plication ; and, I should suspect, are representations of van- 
quished people. On the left, in the tnird grand compart, 
ment, are two rows of horsemen, divided by one line into 
two smaller pompartments. They all have the same cha- 
racteristic dress and features as the royal figure in the cen- 
tre, and certainly represent his forces. The whole of 
this most intocsting monument is sculptured on a very 
hard rock, which bears the, finest polish, and which we 
pronounced to be a coarse specjios of jasper. The short- 
ness of our stay did not aflbrd me an opportunity of de- 
•lineating the detail of the many figures, which have been 
so fiiithftiUy pourtrayed. The artist has preserved so mudi 
distinction in the countenances and features of the different 
characters brought together in this ^upe, that, if their 
respective countries could be ascertained, (and study and 
close investigation would probably sec\u*e the discovery,) 
some important point of ancient history would be elucida- 
ted by an evidence as ingenious as it would be convincing. 
The dimensions we took are as folloi;^ :* figures on foot, 
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hd^t five feet nbe inches ; figures on horseback finom 
the rider's cap to the horse's hoofs, six feet five indies ; 
the minor tablets are four feet ten inches in length ; the 
grand tablet eleven feet eleven inches. 

Having examined those, we next crossed the river to 
the sculptures on the opposite rock. The first is a long 
tablet, containing a multitude of figures. The principal 
person (who is certainly the king represented in the for- 
mer tablet) is placed in the very centre of the piece^ akxie 
in a small compartment, and is seated with a sword pkKsed 
betwixt his legs, on the pummel of which rests lus left 
hand. It is a most ridiculous object, with a head swell- 
ed by a sii^gukur wig to an immense circumfoence. On 
his right, on the uppermost of two loi^ slips, sae mqny 
men who seem to fc^ a mixture of Persians and Romans ; 
the former are conducting the latter as prisoners. Under 
these in the lower slip are others, who, by their wigs, ap- 
pear to be Persians ; their leader bears a human head m 
hath hands, and extends it towards the central figure* On 
the left are four small compartments ; the first (nearest that 
figure, and the highest from the ground) incloses a crowd 
<»^men, whose arms are placed over one another's shoul- 
ders. Below diese are five figures, one of whom leads a 
horse without any more furniture than. a bridle. The two 
other compartments are filled up with eight figures each. 
We considered this to represent, in general, ^ king seated 
in his room of audience, surrounded by his own pei^le, 
and by nations tributary to him. The length is eleven yutxls 
four inches. 

On the left of this were two colossal figures on horse- 
back, carved in an alto reljevo. The one to the right had 
all the dress, character, and features of the king above de- 
scribed ; the other, on the left, appeared also a royal per- 
sonage, but differing in dress, and in the furniture of his 
horse. Both had Uieir hands extended, and held a ring, 
which we conceived to be emblematical of peace. The 
envoy, who had seen both these remains and Nakshi Rus- 
tarn, prepared me to expect a similar sculpture at the lat- 
ter ; and as I had not leisure to detail all the subjects of 
Shapour, I preferred to delineate those, of which no other 
i^>ecimen might exists and therefore proceeded in our gen- 
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end examination. I must not, however, omit to say, that 
the sculpture of these two fibres was exquisite ; the pro- 
porticms and anatomy of boni horses and men were accu* 
rately preserved, so that the very veins and arteries in ^ 
horse's legs and belly were most delicately ddineated. 

Walking forwards we came to a very extensive piece of 
sculpture, the lower parts of which were entirely destroy- 
ed. We saw, however, on the right, a row of camels' and 
men's heads intermixed ; and under them a row of horses' 
and men's heads^ which were demolished from the horse's 
eye downwards. In front of these, at the distance of about 
four feet, was part of a figure on a horse, the king, as be- 
fore, holding a bow and four arrows in hb right hand. 
We supposed that this might be the commencement of a 
hunting piece. 

Our research terminated in a most perfect sculptuit ; die 
extreme interest of which only increased our regret, that 
die shortness of our time would not allow ns to give it all • 
the observation and study which it required. This piece 
contained a greater number of objects than any of the oth- 
ers, and a much greater diva^ity of characters. The sur- 
&ce of the rock is here divided into a variety of unequal 
compartments, all of which are occupied by a multitude 
cS figures. In the middle, is a rather reduced copy of the 
seeond relievo which I have described (idiat of the king and , 
the suppliant), except that, feeing the king, there is an ad- 
ditional persons^ with a hand extencted hdding a ring. 
In the first row, at the top on die right, are a number ^ 
slight figures with their anas folded. The second is fill- 
ed with a crowd, of which some carry baskets. The third 
is equally covered ; and in the rig^t ccHiier there is a man 
conducting a lion b;^ a chadn. In the fourth, and just op- 
posite to the king, is a veiy remarkable groupe, whose 
loose and folded (besses denote Indians ; one leads a horse, 
whose furniture I have drawn with some care, and behind 
the hcH^se is an elephant. Under this, and close to the , 
ground, are men in a Roman costume ; amongst them is 
a chariot to whidi two horses are harnessed. In five ccHn- 
partm^its on the left (corresponding with those on the 
right) are placed thiek squadrons of Persian cavalry, all in 
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a regular and iniUtai7(mfer,inarshaUedatfhwefeinechel- 
Ion. Fourteen yards was the length of the whde scu^ptuie 
from point to point. 

The path that conducted us round to these beautiful 
monuments, is the course of an aqueduct, iifduch appeared 
to be of more modem woi^manship. Bordering on the 
road which winds behind the hill of the citadel, are nu- 
merous canals of water, ibrmed mostartificially, and closely 
cemented witii dama. Besides these, there are very deep 
wells, in parts of which the channels ^ the aqueduct are 
seen to pass. After having repassed the river, we walked 
over the numerous mounds of stones and earth, wliich co- 
ver the ruined buildings of Shapour, and which, if ever 
explored, would discover innumerable secrets oi antiqui- 
ty. We were conducted by the peasants who were with 
^us, to the remains of a very fine wall, which, in the sym- 
metry of its matonry, equalled any Grecian work tl^ I 
• have ever seen. Lach stone was four feet loi^, twen^- 
seven inches thick, and cut to the finest angles. Thb wall 
formed the fit>nt to a square building, the area of which 
is fifty-five feet. At the top were placed s{dunxes cou« 
chant, a circumstance ^diich we ascertained fitmi disco- 
vering accidentally two eyes and a mutilated foot at the 
extremity of <»ie of the upper stones. In this wall there 
is a window, which is arched by the formatichi of its up- 
per stone. Behind this square building, we traced most 
correctly the configuration of a theatre, thirty paoes in 
lengdi, and fourteen in breadth. The pkce resembled at 
least those called theatres, which I have seen in Greece. 
From a comparison of their positions, we were led to 
suppose, that the building still extant must have been con- 
nected with the other behind it, and may have formed 
perhaps tHe entrance to it. 

There are distinct mounds of earth scattered over the 
whole site of the city, to each of which there are one or more 
wells. These we supposed to be ruins of separate houses. 
The people of Kauzeroon relate that there are immense 
subterraneous passages at Shapour, said connect die most 
extraordinary stc»ies with them. Certainly one of the 
least extraonlinary is, that a horse and mare were lost in 
them, and some time after re-appeared with a foal. Our 
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inftxrmer added, diat one of his own acquaintance ivas sent 
into these passages, and had advanced some way when he 
perceived a gigantic figure, which to his fears appeared ap- 
proaching towwls hun. He recovered himself, however, so 
£ir asto venture up to it, when, instead of a living monster, 
he found a sculptured figure, the same as those on the 
exterior of the rock. As a measure of the extent of these 
labyrinths, they say, that it would require twenty mauns 
of oil (a maun is seven pounds. and a quarter) to light any 
one through all their intricacies. 

The plants that we noticed near the river, on the site of 
the ci^, and about the surrounding plain, were the palma 
christi, rodo^dendron, the willow, wild fig, a plant which 
the Persians call shauk-a-booz, and caveer, reeds, and be- 
nak, or spice-plant. The plain towards Shapour is much 
more cultivated than towards Kauzeroon, and is intersect- 
ed by a variety of small artificial channels, which receive 
their supplies fitmi the river. The river itself is a stream 
of veiy fine water, but after having runfcH* about eighteen 
miles, it meets with a bed of salt- among the mountains, 
which renders its waters m its ferther progress towards 
the sea quite sak. 

After having enjc^red the pleasure of exploring these 
remains, we returned to Kauzeroon; This town covers 
a large extent of country, but its walls and skirts are al- 
most all in ruins. There is one green spot near it, a gar- 
den, planted chiefly with cypress and orange trees, and be- 
longing to the governor. We walked th^re in the even- 
in^: at the entrance is a pleasure-house, fit)m which the 
pnncipal avenue and ganien are Seen. We drank cofifee 
in an upper room, neatly matted and stuccoed, with 
painted glass windows; and after having so long roamed 
over barren moimtains and desert plains, were much pleas- 
ed to meet with regular paths, refreshing rivulets, and 
luxuriant vegetation*. The blackbird smd the thrush 
were flying from tree to tree, and reminded us how sensi- 
bly we had chsoiged our climate. 

* ** From the j^rovea of orangc-trces at Kauzeroon, the bees cull 
a celebrated honey." 

o 
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We set o^at eight o'clock on the morning of die S6tii, 
and arrived at our encampment in the valley of Abdoui, 
at half past twelve. The road led by the walls of Kauze- 
roon, and through the plain, until we came to a causeway 
called the PouUaub-guinee, which is reckoned two fur- 
sungs from Kauzeroon. From this spot (wUch b a 
swamp forming the termination of the kike from the south- 
ward) the road begun to wind up a high mountain called 
the Dockter or " Daughter.'* Over this, in the most 
difficult parts of the ascent, a road has been made, and 
parapet* walls built to screen the traveller fiiom the dangers 
of the precipices, which in some parts fcnrm sat alxiipt 
boundary to the road. Formerly this road was sxngulariy 
dangerous, and all the exertions and ingenuity of t^e ca- 
ravan drivers and leaders of mules, were necessary to con- 
duct their animals in safety to the bottom. We were told 
that the driver, vrfien his mule was dboat descending a 
very steep part of the pass, would seize it by the tail, and 
then with all his might hold it fast, until tlie animal had 
found a footing for his fore feet, when again he helped it 
in the same manner, until it was in perfect safety. We 
reached the summit of the Dockter at about half past ten, 
and fit>m thence we marched over a better road, until we 
descended into the small and beautiAjl valley of AbdouL 
It is thickly covered with oak-trees, which, though of a 
small kind indeed, must in summer rendo* it a verdant 
and refreshing spot. 

Whilst we were at dinner, it was announced to the en- 
voy, that one of his old Persian friends, MahcMned Reza 
Khan, was about to me^t him on his route; that he was 
the bearer of good news, and would therefore demand his 
moodjd6hlo(^, the customary present The news was 
the defeat of the Russians at Erivan, whose loss in killed 
and prisoners amounted, according to the Persian's report, 
to six thousand men. A firman fit>m the king was also 
announced to be at this time on the road for the envoy. 

Our picturesque camp, ^ich was interspersed amongst 
the oaks of the valley, was in motion at a quarter before 
eight cm the morning of the 27th. After traversing nearly 
the full length of the plain, perhaps four miles, we pro- 
ceeded to the long and tedious rise of the Peera Zun^ or 
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'^ Old Woman/' a mountain, the greatest hdght of which 
f<»ix^ed the termination of our several ascents. We were 
at the top at twelve o'clock, when we commenced our 
descent into the plain of Desht-e^aijun, at the north extre- 
mity of which is situated the village of die same name. 
Before we entered it, we were nvet by Mahomed Reza 
Khan, who presented his letters, from the minister at the 
court of Shiniz, and who received our compliments on the 
success of the Persian arms. About two miles before we 
reached our encampment, we were met by the i^akball, 
which was like all the others, excepting that it was accom- 
panied by an old man blowing a brass trumpet of inost 
broken, hoarse, and discordant note, and by a ragged boy 
on an ass, who was beating two little kettle-drums. About 
a quarter of a mile from the village there is a burial-place, 
with a lion on one of the tombs, as at Derees, and just 
under the mountain are a number of willow-trees, watered 
by a fine guying i^ring. 

The pkin itself is swampy; but the heights whidi 
bound it are all of a hard and inhospitable rock. In the 
swamp are wild fowl innumerable, ducks, snipes, and di- 
vers. The coring was here most luxuriant, and rendered 
the plain of Desht-e-arjun one of the most delightful spots 
which we had seen in die country. Some of the eminent 
ces are in summer covered with vbes, the seps of which 
were now seen Just peep'mg out of the brown soil. We 
ivere fortunate m having passed the mountains; for we 
had scarcely reached our encampment, when thick clouds 
covered their summits, and here and there left extensive 
layers of snow. 

On the 28th, the momirffi^ was extremely cold, when die 
camp broke up ; we set on at half past eight, and arrived 
at our resting-place at a xjuarter to twelve, a distance which 
we call ten miles. We continued all the road in the same 
region as the plain of Desht-e-arjun, nor do I think that 
any very considerable descent had brought us much bdow 
the summit <rf the Pern Zun. The people of the country 
reckon Khong Zenioun colder than Desht-e-arjun, and in* 
deed than any other habitable place on their »de of Per- 
sia. These spots are certainly much more elevated than 
any other part in the line of our route. At Khao6 Zeni* 
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oun there is only a caravanserai ; near it a simiH stream 
runs to theeastward ; we came to its banksat half pastten 
b'clock, but did not cross it till close under the walls oT 
the caravanserai. 

Whilst sitting quietly in our tents, we were hurried by 
^ information that Kerim Khan, the bearer of the king's 
letter, was within a mile of our encampment. As it was 
necessary to receive it with every honour, we exchanged 
our travelling clothes for uniforms and swords, which the 
Persians have learnt to esteem as the dress of ceremcmy 
among Europeans. We proceeded in all haste to the Shi- 
raz road, with the body-guard in their best clothes, with 
flying colours and trumpets sounding ; and had advanced 
scarcely a quarter of a mile, when we perceived die khan 
and his party descending a neighbouring hill. The envoy, 
the mehmandar, and all the gentlemen of the suite, dis- 
mounted from their horses, and walked in form towards 
Kerim Khan, who, in the same manner, advanced towards 
us, with an attendant behind him, bearing the king's firman. 
When the greetings of welcome were interchaaged, the 
khan took the king's letter from undo* a handkerchief^ 
with which it was covered, and delivered it into tlie envoy's 
hands, saying aloud, *^ This is the king's firman." Sir 
Harford received it with both his hands, and havii^ car- 
ried it respectfully to his head, placed it in his breast 
We then mounted our horses, and returned to the envoy's 
tent, where all parties were seated according to their res- 
pective ranks. A long exchange of compliments then 
took place between the principals ; ** khosh amedeed" asnd 
** bisgar khosh amedeed," (you are welcome, you arc ve- 
ry welcome), were repeated again and again. This is the 
phrase after the ^^ selam alek," which is always used in 
Persia, and which answers to the " khosh gueldin" of the 
Turks. The Turks never use the "selam alek" to a 
Christian, or to one who is not of the faith ; but the Per- 
sians are less scrupulous. Kerim Khan conveyed many 
flattering compliments from the king to the envoy, and 
added a great number on his own part. Sir Harford called 
for Peer Murad Beg, his chief moonshee, to read the fir- 
man. He arrived bsffefooted, and stood respectfully at the 
end of the tent ; when the firman was put into his hands 
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ail the company stood up, and the Europeans took off their 
hats : Peer Murad fieg read the firmsin aloud, with a mark* 
ed and song-like emphasis. He then delivered it to Sir 
Hartbrd, and we all seated ourselves again. After this the 
usual routine of smoking and co£fee was performed, during 
which the different gentlemen in Ae room were presented 
to Kenm Khan ; our mehmandar officiated in this instance, 
and described all our different qualities and qualifications 
with a great deal of humour. Kerim Khan then departed 
to lodge with the mehmandar, who, on this occasion, dis. 
played considerable attention, though, in his general man- 
ners, he had appeared a rough blunt soldier : knowing that 
the envoy (to whom in etiquette the duty devolved) was 
unprovided for the reception of such a guest, he requested 
permission himself to entertain die stranger. 

29th. We departed from Khon6 Zenioiin this morning 
at half past seven ; and at a quarter past eleven arrived at 
Bagh Shah Cheragh, a distance of twenty miles. We tra- 
veiled mostly over a country of ascents and descents, and 
on a better road than those of the preceding days. The 
same river, by the banks of which we had been encamped, 
accompanied us in varfous directions, and, winding towards 
the east, met us at a station of Hahdars*, (as we were en- 
tering the plain of Shiraz,) wheit we crossed it on a de- 
cayed bridge, and saw the first view of Shiraz at the end 
of tlic plain. This day was replete with attentions and.ho- 
nours to Sir Harford and his mission ; an istakball, com- 
posed of fifty horsemen of our mehmandar's tribe, met us 
about three miles fix)m our encampment ; they were sue 
ceedcd, as we advanced, by an assemblage on foot, who 
threw a glass vessel filled with sweetmeats beneath the en- 
voy's horse, a ceremony which we had^before witnessed 
at Kauzeroon, and which we ag^ understood to be an 
honour shared with the king and his sons .alone. Then 
came two of the principal merchants of Shiraz, accompa- 
nied by a boy, the son of Mahomed Nebee Khan, the new 
governor of Bushire. They, however, incurred the en- 
voy's* displeasure by not dismounting from their horses, a 

• Nicbuhr calls it Tchinar Raddar ; he encamped there. Tom. 
IT. p, 91. 
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fiarm alwajrs observed in Persia by those of lower Fstik, 
when they meet a superior. We were thus met by three 
istakballs during the course of the day, and Mahomed 
Zeky Khan, our mehmiandar, amused us by the singing 
of a young boy, one of the first professional performers of 
Shiraz. A number of feats were performed by many of 
the horsemen, who overspread the plain to a great extoit; 
some throwing the girid, and then firing then* pistols and 
muskets on full ^alk^, and others throwing the lance in 
the air, and catching it again. 

On our road, the melmiandar, who had just received the 
message firom Shkaz, announc^ that one of the prince's 
own tents was pitched at Bagh Shah Cheragh for the en* 
voy, and that the prince further begged his acceptance of 
it The present, which was ofiered with so much attention 
and delicacy, was worthy of the hand whidi gave it. On 
oiu: arrival, we found it displayed in the foil degance of 
its construction. It enclosed a lax^ square, occupied by 
a set of walls, the exterior of which was a crimson field, 
with green embroidery; on their interior covering were 
worked cypress-trees and fighting lions, llie whole was 
supported by three lofty and elegantly painted poles. 
Rich carpets were spread on the ground, and the cedings 
and hangings were of the finest Masulipatam chintz, with 
appn^riate poetical mottoes painted in the cornices. The 
ferofihes (or tent-pitchers) had contrived to make a small 
temporary garden before the entrance, and to introduce a 
little stream of water to run through the few green sprouts 
which they had planted. Three lar^e trays of sweetmeats 
were placed in the tent, ready for me envc^'s reception ; 
upon which, v/hen our visitors were departed, we fed hear- 
tily. During the night, a fell of snow veiy opportunely 
laid the dust for our entrance into the city, m which were 
to be displayed all our s|>lendour and finer}\ 
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SHIRAZ. 

PubUc Entry into Shtraz-^^Hmiours paid to the Mission-^ 
Description of the City^The Environs : Tomb ofH^fiz \ 
Haft'ten ; Story of ohetk Chenan; Gardens ; Pleasure^' 
Houses — Jntroauction at the Court of Shiraz — The Par 
lace — The Prince — His Government — Fete given to the 
Envoy by the Minister — Present from the Prince's awn 
Table — rhe Chief Secretary's Entertainment — Second 
Interview with the Prince — Review — The Fete given 
to the Mission by the Mehmandar — The Prince's Pre^ 
^ent; Dresses of Honour. 

On the morning of the 30tli Dec* the day fixed for our 
public entry into Shiraz, all the suite appeared in full uni- 
fcHrmS) and the envoy in a Persian cloak, or catabee, made 
of shawl, mui lined with Samoor fur ; a dress permitted 
to the princes alone, and on that account assumed by Sir 
Harford, as the best means of conveying to the senses of 
the multitude, the high consideration of the office which 
he bore. We proceeded from our encampment at ten 
o'clock* The troop was dressed in their richest uniform, 
and made a very splencUd escort. Our mehmandar mar- 
shalled the whole of the Persian horsemen so admirably, 
that none crowded upon us in our march, and they only 
played about as usual, and animated the plain by their nois9 
and games. 

At about two miles fi-om the city we were met by some 
of the chief men of the place. It was a long contested 
negociation, whether they also were to pay the envoy the 
compliment of dismounting, nor would they have submit- 
ted to this part of the ceremony, if Kerim Khan, the bear- 
er of the kmg's letter, had not rode forwards and repre- 
sented to them, that as he was sent from his majesty to 
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see diat every respect was properly shewn to the reptvsenta- 
tive of the British king, he must report their present conduct 
at Teheran. This hint had the desired effect ; and, as thdr 
party approached, the chiefs dismounted, and I, with 
some other gentlemen of the mission, dismounted also, 
^d went fcx-ward to meet them : the envoy formally ex- 
pressed his determination to alight to nobody but tbe mi- 
nister. Those who had yielded the honour thus reluc- 
tantly, were Bairam Ali khan Cadjar, the ish agassi, or 
master of the ceremonies of the prince's household, and 
Hassan Khan Cadjar, both of the king's own family ; Ah- 
med Beg, one of the sons of Nasr Oalk^ Khan, the prince's 
prime minister ; and Mirza Zain Labadeen, the chief se- 
cretary. We proceeded slowly across the plain; the crowd 
and confusion increased almost impenetrably, as we ap- 
proached the* city, and nothing but the strength of our 
mehmandar could have forced the passage. Mounted on 
his powerful large horse, he was in all parts, di^rsingone 
crowd, pushing forwards another, anddealii^ out the most 
unsparing blows to those who were disinclined to obey 
his call. At the gate, however, notwithstanding all his 
exertions, the closing numbers detained our progress for 
above a quarter of an hour ; and vollies of blows were ne- 
cessary to clear the entrance. 

At length it was effected : the envoy led the column, 
surround^ by the Persian grandees, and foUowod by the 
gentlemen of the mission in their rank, and the troop of 
me body-guard. We passed through many streets to the 
bazar-a- vakeel, a long and spacious building, the shops of 
which weie all laid out with their choicest merchandize, to 
display on the occasion the plenty and pro^jerity of the 
country. The bazar itself is the most splendid monu- 
ment of the taste and magnificence of Kenm Khan, who 
administered the affairs of Persia with sovereign auth<Hi- 
ty, under the name of vakeel, or regent, and died in 1779. 
The centre is marked above by a rotunda, and beneadi by 
an enclosed platform ; in the middle of which was seated 
the cutwall, or minister of police. The trumpet of the 
troop, which was sounded all through the streets, continu- 
ed with finer effect under the covensd roofs of the bazar. 
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Ad the envoy passed, every cmic stood up ; all knew at 
least the blows which followed any dilatoriness. 

After a long procession we arrived at the hou^ appropri« 
ated for our reception. It was neatly built, <^a pale yeU 
low brick, and was very spacious, though considerably out 
of repair, and indeed in some parts ialling into absolute 
ruin. We were ushered into an apartment, where a large 
service oi sweetmeats and fruits was prepared for us. 
Here we sat, until we had dispatched the usual forms of a 
visit with the grandees who had met us, and had accompa« 
nied us thus fan The remaining part of the day was occu- 
pied in receiving other less noble visitants, and in accepting 
the countless presents which were sent firom various parts, 
and which ccmsisted for the most part of live lambs, fruits, 
and sweetmeats. The store of sweetmeats at last became 
so great, that they were distributed amongst our numerous 
servants, troopers, and feroshea. Among those who suc- 
ceeded the original party of our guests, was an officer dis- 
patched by the minister Nasr Oallah Khan with the inti- 
mation, that he deferred tfll the next day the pleasure of 
visiting the envof, in the fear that at present he mig^t be 
iatigued with his journey. But our more brilliant visitors 
were Yusuf Beg, a Georgian youth, of pleasing manners, 
a favourite in the suite of the prince ; loid Abdullah Khan, 
who was nominated to officiate as our mehmandar, till we 
should meet on the road an officer appointed by the king 
from his capital to assume the functions in die further pro- 
gress of the mission. 

31st. Nasr Oallah Khan, accompanied by many of the 
greatest men of Shiraz, paid their visit of ceremony to the 
envoy* The minister's manners were plain, his features 
hard, and his beard peculiarly Mack. The usual routine 
of complimentHry speeches, and of other ceremonies, occu- 
' pied both parties during his stay. The envoy, from the 
pressing invitation of the court, determined to hasten his 
departure towards Teheran ; and eight days were fixed for 
our stay at Shira:^;, though circumstances afterwards occa- 
sioned a further delay. 

Shiraz has six gates : it is divided into twelve mahalehs 
or parishes, in which there are fifteen considerable mosques, 
besides many others of inferior note ; deven medressesor 
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collegjes, fourteen bazars, thirteen caravanserais, and twenty- 
six hummums or baths. Of the gardens round, the prin- 
cipal are private iHX>perty. 

Of all the mosques, the Mesjid Ali (built in the kha- 
li&t of Abbas) is the most ancient, and Mesjid No the 
latigcst. It was indeed originally the palace of Attabek 
Shah, who, in a dangerous illness of his son, consulted 
the mollahs, and was answered, (as the only means of the 
recovery of his child,} that he must devote to the Almigfa- 

Sthat, which of all his worldly goods he valued most, 
e accordingly converted his pJace into a mosque, and 
the Mahomedans add, that his son was in consequence 
restored to health. The Mesjid Jum6h is likewise an an- 
cient structure, and there are six others of an older date 
than the time of Kerim Khan. Of the more modem 
mosques of Shiraz, the Mesjid Vakeel, the ooly one built 
by that prince, is the most beautiful. 

Kerim Khan begun a college, but never finished it : 
there were already six, one of the earliest of which (that 
founded by Imaum Kouli Khan) is still the most frequen- 
ted. Another was added by Haushen^^ father of Hajee 
Ibrahim, the vizier of the late king ; and the peish namaz 
and mooshtehed (chief priest of the city) built another. 

The trades in Persia, as in Turkey, are carried on in 
separate bazars, in which their shops are extended adjacent 
to each other on both sides of the building. Before the 
reieii of Kerim Khan, there were the bazars of the shoe- 
m^^ers, tinmen, crockery- ware-dealers, and poulterers, and 
about seven others : after his time the Bazar Saduck Khan 
was built ; but the most extensive, as well as the most 
beautiful of all, was that already described, founded by 
Kerim Khan himself, and called the Bazar-a- Vakeel. 

Of the caravanserais, the Kaisarieh Khon6h, built by 
Imaum Kouli Khan, and now in ruins, is the most ancient. 
There is another old structure, which was restored from a 
state of great decay, and assumed the name of its second 
founder, Ali Khan. There are five others, of which one 
is called daphaueaun, or the dressers of sheep-skins (or 
caps; another d^aukha, or dyers; another nindoohan, 
where the Hindoos reside. These were all built heSarc 
the accession of Kerim Khan, a date at which the splen- 
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dour of Shiraz revived. He added two WithJn the citjr, 
and one beyond the wails, and others have sinfce been 
erected* 

The same prince enriched his capital with three public 
baths, two within and one without the town. Four have 
since been raised, but there were already, before his reign, 
nineteen similar foundations. 

There are several mausolea in Shiraz ; the most distin* 
^lished of those without the walls is that of Hafiz : there 
IS also beyond the city, that of Mir Ali, son of Mirza 
Hamfa, and grandson of the Imaum Musa. 

In an evening ride we visited the environs, and, leaving 
the city by the Ispahan gate, crossed a bridge in very bad 
repair. The torrent (over which it was thrown) in the da^ 
of Chardin passed through the town; it now flows in soli* 
tude, a mournful proof of the decay of Shiraz. We came 
to the Mesjid Shah Mirza Hamza, a mosque erected by 
Kerim Khan, in a separate chamber of which are laid tl^ 
remains of his son Abdul Rakeem Khan. In the front 
court is an old and majestic cypress. Although some 
parts of the fabric are in decay, it is still beautifuL Its 
walls are built of the fine brick employed in all the public 
works of its founder, and, indeed, in the best houses of 
Shiraz. Its cupola is covered with green.laa|uered tiles 
of a semicircular form, which, fitted m close lines, §^ve a 
srjrmmetrical appearance of ribs to its shining surface. At 
the foot of the cupola, in Persian characters, are verses 
from the Koran, and invocations to the prophet. Con- 
tinuing our ride from this mosque, we turned out of the 
fine high road, which is fifty feet broad and very even ; 
and followed a smaller path on the right to the Hafizeea on 
the tomb of Hafiz, the most fevourite of Persian poetsw 
This monument aLso, in its present state at least, is alike 
the work of Kerim Khan. It is placed in the court of a 
pteasure-houae, which marks the spot frequented by the 
poet. The building extends across an enclosure : so that 
the front of it, which looks towards the city, has a small 
court before it, and the back has anodier. In the centre 
is an open vestibule, supported by four marble columns, 
in^ on each side into neat apeutments. The tomb of 
iz is placed in the back court, at the foot of one of the 
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cypreas^treeSy which he planted wilb his own hands. It is 
a paraUelogFani with a projecting base^ and its superficies 
b carved in the most exquisite manner* One of the odes 
of the poet b engraved upon it, and the artist has succeed- 
ed so well, that the letters seem rather to have been form- 
ed with the finest pen than scu^ytured by a hard chisseL 
Hie whole is of the diaphtoous marble of Tabriz, in 
colour acombinaticMi df light greens, with here and there 
veins of red and sometimes df blue. Some of the cy- 
presses are vety large, but Aga Besheer, the present 
chief of the queen's eunuchs, who happened to ril^ifire 
lunber for a building, cut down two of the most ma^iifi- 
cent trees. Thb baplace of greatresort for the Persians, 
who go there to smoke kaleoons, drink coflfee, and recite 
verses. 

After having done thb, we proceeded forward, passing 
bv the Chehdten or forty bocUes, until we came to tli^ 
mft-ten or seven bodies, both buildmgs erected by Ke- 
rim Ktian to the memories of pious and extraordinary 
men who lived there as derveishes* The Ha^-ten b a 
pleasure-house, the fixmt of which is an enclosed garden 
planted with rows of cypress and chenar trees (a species 
of sycamore, with a verdure like that of the plane), and 
inter^rsed with marble fountains. In its principal room, 
which is open in front and supported by two marUe 
columns, are some paintings, many of which represent 
the sanctity of the derveishes' lives, and the ceremonies 
of the self-inflicted torments of their bodies. The prin- 
cipal paintings are Abraham's Sacrifice of Isaac, on the 
r^ht; on the left, Moses keqpmg the flock of Jethro. 
In the centre is the story of Sheik Chenan, a popular 
tale in Shuaz. Sheik Chenan, a Persian of the true fiiith, 
and a man of learning and consequence, fell in love with 
an Armenian lady of great beauty, who would not many 
him unless he changed hb religion. To thb he agreed : 
fi^ she would not marry him, unless he would drink 
wine : this scruple also he yielded. She resisted stilly 
unless he consented to eat pork : with this also he com-^^ 
plied. Still she was coy and refused to fulfil her engage- 
ment, unless he would he contented tp drive swine before 
her. Even thb condition be accqned : and she then told 
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him that she would not have him at all, and lauded at 
hiin for his pains. The picture represents the coquette 
at her window, laughii^at Sheik Chenaii, as he is driving 
his pigs before her. The wainscoting of this room is of 
Tabriz marble: one of the largest slabs is nine feet in 
lenethy and five feet in breadth. 

We quitted this pretty place, and taking the road to 
the right, came to a magnificent garden, another evidence 
of the splendour of the age of Kerim Khan. From its 
founder it was called in his time Bagh-a- Vakeel, but it 
has since acquired the name of Bagh-e-Ichan-Nemah; 
An immense wall, of the neatest construction, encloses a 
square tmct of land, which is laid out into walks, shaded 
by cypress and chenar trees, and watered by a variety of 
marble canals and small artificial cascades. Over the en- 
trance, which is a lofty and arched passage, is built a 
pleasure-house. It consists of a centrical room, with a 
small closet at each comer. The ornaments and paintings 
with which it is embellished, are more rich and more ele« 
gant than I can describe. The wainscot is of Tabriz 
marble, and inlaid with gold and ornamental flowers, 
birds, and domestic animals. The pannels of the doors 
are beautiful paintings, with the richest and most brilliant 
varnish; and the ceiling and walls are all parcelled out 
into compartments, which display equal execution. From • 
the window I took a sketch of the tomb of Hafiz, which 
lay contiguous to it on the left hand. The town of Shi* 
raz, with all its campagna, was ftiU before my sight ; 
whUst the setting sun threw the softiest and most beauti- 
ful tints over the fine scenery of the surrounding moun- 
tains. In the centre of the bagh or garden, is another of 
the principal pleasure-houses, which they call koola-fitin* 
gee or Frank's hat, because it » built ^mething in the 
shape of one. There is a basin in the middle of the prin- 
cipal room, where a fountain plays and refreshes the air. 
The paintings and ornaments are not less beautiful and are 
m<m: varied, than those of the last described building. 
The cornices are laid out into small compartments, where 
the painter has exerted his genius and fancy m delineating 
the most fantastical little pictures. Here are hunts of 
lions, there the combats of elephants and dragons : in 
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ont comer are dancing bears and monkeyB, in another are 
represented the heroes and heroines of faary tales. Tlye 
whole procession and amusements of a marriage are 
drawn m one compartment, and next to them all the 
ceremonies of a circumcision. In short, if the painter's 
art had been equal to his fancy, these different composi- 
tions would have excited as much admiration as they now 
afforded amusement. The whole soil of this garden is 
artificial, having been excavated irom the area below, and 
raised into a high terrace. The garden b now falling into 
decay ; but those who saw it in the reign of Kerim Klvin 
delight to describe'its splendour, and do not cease to give 
the most ravishing pictures of the beauty of all the envir- 
ons of his capital. 

Having enjoyed the present remains of the scene, we 
returned to the high road (on the ri^ht of which it is 
situated), and followed it to the Tengui-Ali-Acbar, a for- 
tified pass in the time of the greatness of Shiraz, and 
long indeed before that time. Ilere are the remains of 
that gate, of which Le Brun in his travels has given a very 
ccxrect drawing. From the situation in which I sketched 
the rum, I fancy that I must have rested upon the very 
stone where Le Brun took his view : and there is only 
that di&rence between the two, which unfcxtunately ex- 
ists in the real scene; that mine presents devastation, 
where his picture displays life and cultivation. An old 
derveish now lives in a small cell close to the ruined gate, 
and refreshes the passmg stranger with a cup of pure 
water. The remaining wdlls and turrets, which are near- 
ly attached to the gate on the Shiraz side, still attest the 
artificial strength of the pass in former days; and the for- 
mation of the lands around points it out as a spot which 
the modem perfection of nulitary art would render an al- 
most impregnable hold. 

The Takht-a-Cadjar is a pleasure-house about a mile 
and a half east of the town, erected by the present family, 
and situated in an enclosed garden of about twenty acres. 
It is built on a rock, but is much inferior indeed, bc^ in 
solidity and ornament, to any of the works of Kerim 
Khan. From the upper window of one of its rooms, I 
took a view of the city, which extended itself beautifidly 
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bdcM^e me. This pleasure-house is much visited by the 
prince; on the left side of it he has an enclosed place in 
which he keeps antelopes and other game. From the 
quantity of water which runs through it, the garden itself 
must be most luxuriant in vegetation, and in summer a 
most delightful spot. 

1st January, 1809, The first day of the new year was 
fixed for our visit to the prince. On the day appointed, 
accordingly, Sir Harford, preceded by our mdimandar, 
and followed by the gentlemen of his mission and the 
body-guard, paraded through the town as on the day of 
our entry, until we reached the gate of state. The streets 
were filled as before, £uid the bazars displayed all their 
wealth. The first gate introduced us immediately ftt)m 
the bazar into the fix^t court of the palace. The breadth 
and length of this court were of large and fine propor* 
tions. The high summits of its walls were crowned with 
arched battlements, the planes of which were wc»*ked in a 
species of close lattice. We proceeded through this 
court into another, the spacious area of which seemed to 
form a complete square. Its magnificent walls were co- 
vered in regular compartments with various implements 
of war arranged in distinct niches. Among them (besides 
spears, muskets, &c. and the small ensigns of their ser- 
vice) were the brass guns, called zomborek, which are 
mounted on the backs of cameb. Along the range stood 
soldiers in uniforms of scarlet cloth, an awkward imitation 
of the Russian military dress. 

About thirty paces fix>m the principal gate Sir Harford 
dismounted, md followed by us all, whilst the trumpet of 
the troop sounded the salute, advanced through the por- 
tico. Here the ish agassi, or master oi the ceremonies, 
Bairam Ali Khan Cadjar, who had been seated in a small 
place opposite the entrance, rose at our approach to meet 
us. He then called for his staff of office, (a black cane 
with a carved pummel,) and placing himself at the head 
of the party, led us dirough rather a mean passage into a 
spacious court, at the extremity of which appeared the 
prince. He was seated in a kind of opeh room, the 
fr6nt of which was supported by two pillars elegantly 
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gilded and painted. This is called the DeWan Khongh, 
or chamber of audience. 

In the -centre of the court is an avenue of lo% trees, at 
the sides of which are two long canals: diese numerous 
fountains threw up a variety of litde spouts of water, to the 
jingle of the wheels and bells of their machineiy. On all 
ttdes of the court were placed in close files a number of 
well-dressed men, armed widi muskets, pistols, and 
swords ; these were the subalterns and the better sort of 
the soldiery in the prince's guards Amongst them vr^re 
here and there intermixed officers of high rank. In the 
centre of the avenue, and on the borders of the canal, 
stood in long rows, respectfully silent and in postures <^ 
humility, all the chief officers, khans, governors of towns 
and districts. 

When we entered the court, the ish agassi stopt and 
made a very low obeisance towards the prince; and Sir 
Harford and his mission made an Engli^ bow, and just 
took off their hats. These salutations, which were made 
four times in as many different places of the court, were 
repeated as we entered the Dewan Khoneh. The prince 
in all this looked at us, but did not stir a muscle : we 
now proceeded straight fcx^wards until Sir Harford faced 
the prince, where he viras then directed to sit, and we all 
took our stations in order. When we were seated, the 
prince said in a loud voice, *^ khosh amedeed," that is, 
" you are welcome ;" which was repeated by Nasr Oallah 
Khan, his minister, who stood at about five paces from 
him in an attitude of respect. Sir Harford made the 
compliments reauired, when the prince desired us to sit at 
our ease. We nowever, as in a former instance, chose to 
be respectful and uncomfortable, and to continue in the 
fashion of Persia. 

The prince then added a variety of flattering things, 
talked of the friendship of the two nations, said how 
anxious his father was to see the ambassador, and advised 
him to proceed to his court without delay. We had ka- 
leoons, then coffee, and then (a compliment not repeated 
to a common guest) another kaieoon. After this was over, 
we got up, and making an obeisance, quitted the prince's 
presence with every precaution not to turn our backs as 
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we departed. The same number of bows, rqieattd in 
the same places as on our entrance, cloaed the audience. 

All Mirza, the prince of Shiraz, is not the least amiable 
of the king's sons. After prince Abbas Mirza, the go« 
yemor of Aderbigian, and the heir of the crown, he is Iw 
father's greatest favourite. In person he is an engaging 
youth, of the most agreeable countenance, and of very 
pleasing manners. His dress was most sun^tuous ; h» 
breast was one thick coat of pearls, v^hich was terminated 
downwards by a girdle of the richest stuffs. la this was 
placed a dagger, the head of which daczzled by the num« 
her and the brUliancy of its inlaid diamonds. His coot 
was rich crimson and gold brocade, with a thick fur on 
the upper part. Around his black cap was wound a Cash* 
mire ^awl, and by his side, in a ^(M platter, was m 
string of the finest pearls. Bef<»e hrni was placed his 
kaleoon of state, a magnificent toy, thickly inlaid with 
precious stones in every distinct part of its machinery » 
To me the prince appeared to be under much constraint 
during the ceremony of our audience ; in which he had 
been previously tutored by his minister : and I very easify 
believe, according to the stories related of him, that lie 
exchanges with eagerness these etiquettes of rank for the 
less restrained enjoyments of his power. Oo these he 
lavishes his revenue ; and in the costliness of a hunting 
equipi^, the fantasies of dress, and the delicacies of thQ 
harem, are frittered away a. hundred thousand Umiauns a 
year. Youn^ as he is, (£ar he is only nineleen,) be has 
already a family of eight children. In his public govern-* 
ment he is much beloved by his people ; and although the 
Persians are not inclined in conversation to spare the faults 
of their superiors, of him I never heard an evil word. He 
has not, indeed, those sanguinary prop^isities, which are 
almost nitturally imbibed in tiie possession of despotic 
power ; and where others cut off ears, slit noses, and 
pierce eyes, he contents himsdf with the administration of 
the more lenient bastinado. 

Nasr Oallah Khan is appointed by the king fo remit to 
the court <rf Teheran any surplus revenue ; an office pro- 
bably ndther easy to the minister, nor acceptable to the 
prince, whose immense and splencUd c^stabUshments ex9Ct 
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a very liberal proportion of the whde recdpts of the pro- 
vince. In his actual service and pay the prince has only 
a force of one thousand cavahy, of which two hundred 
(the quota furnished by the Baktiar tribe) form his body- 

Sard; but in an emergency he could send to the war twenty 
^ussmd horsemen. His troops provide, their own arms 
and clothing, and they receive annually in pay forty pias- 
tres, and a daily allowance of one maun (seven pounds 
and a quarter) of barley, two mauns of straw, and a quar- 
ter of a maun of wheat, except in spring, when their horses 
feed on the new herbage. They have further, each in his 
own country, for the maintenance of their families, a cer- 
tmn allotment of land, which they till and sow, and of 
which they reap the annual fruits. When a new levy b 
ordered, me b^ of each tribe brinn forward the num- 
ber which the state has required of him. . 

4th. At about one hour before sunset, we repaired to the 
house of the minister, to partake of an entertainment 
which was given to the envoy. We had scarcely dis- 
mounted from our horses at the minister's gate, when the 
crowd, anxious to obtain admissicHi, rushed forward, and 
long impeded the passage of the suite ; until our meh- 
mandar himself conunanded respect by administering a 
volley of blows with a stick on the heads of the surround- 
ing multitude. As soon as the envoy entered the court, 
(which aj^iieared from the numbers already pressed into it, 
to be the scene of the amusement,) the Persian mu^c 
struck up, and a rope-dancer, whose rope stood eon- 
spicuous in the centre, be^un to vault into the air. 

Abdullah Khan, the minister's son, conducted us into 
the presence of his &ther, where we soon ranged ourselves 
among a numerous company of the nobles of the place, 
who were invited to meet us. Abdullah Khan, who is a 
man of about thirty, and a person of much consequence 
at Shiraz, never once seated himself in the apartment 
where his &ther sat, but, according to the eastern customs 
of filial reverence, stood at the door like a menial servant, 
or went about superintending the entertainments of the 
day. As soon as we were settled, the amusements com- 
menced ; and at the same moment the rope-dancer vault- 
edy the dancing boys danced, the water-spouter spouted, 
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the fire-eater devoured fire, the dngers sung, the musi- 
cians played on their kamounchasj aund the drummers beat 
lustily on their drums. This singular combination of ' 
noises, objects, and attitudes, added to the cries and mur- 
murs of the crowd around us, amused, yet abnost dis* 
tracted us. 

The rope-dancer performed some feats, which really did 
credit to his prof<^on. He first walked over his rope with 
his balancing pole, then vaulted on high ; l)e ascended the 
rope to a tree in an angle of forty-five degrees ! but, as he 
was reaching the very extremity of the upper range of the 
angle, he could proceed no further, and remain^ in an 
uncertain position for the space of two nunutes. He af- 
terwards tied his hands to a rope-ladder of three large 
steps ; and, first balancing his body by the middle on the 
main line, let fall the ladder and himself, and was only 
brought up by the strength of his wrists thus &stened to 
their support He next put on a pair of high-heeled shoes, 
and paraded about again ; then put his feet into two sauce- 
pans, and walked backwards and f(»*wards. Ailer this he 
suspended himself by his feet firom the rope ; and, taking 
a gun, deliberately loaded and primed it, and in that pen* 
d^t position, took aim at an egg (placed on the ground 
beneath him) and put his ball tlux>ugh it. After this he 
carried on his back a child, whom he contrived to suspend, 
with his own body besides, from the rope, and thence 
placed in safety on the ground. His feats were numerous, 
and (as he was mounted on a rope much more elevated 
than those on which such exploits are displayed in Eng. 
land) they were also proportionably dangerous. A tnp 
would have been his inevitable destruction. He was 
dressed an a fantastical jacket, and wch^ a pair of breeches 
of crimson satin, something like those of Europeans. 
The boys danced, or rather paced the ground, snapping 
their fingers to keep time with the music, jingling tlieir 
small brass castanets, and uttering extraordinary *cries« 
To us all this was tiresome, but to the Persians it appear- 
ed vety clever. One of the boys having exerted himself 
in various difiicult leaps, at last took two kiunjurs or dag- 
gers, one in each hand; and with these, springmg for- 
wards, and placing their points in the ground, turned him*: 
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«lf lieadover hedsbet^emtlieni; and again, in a second 
dispb^, turned himself over wkh a drawn sword in his 

A necTO appeared on tbt aide of a baaui of water, (in 
which ume fountains were already playing,) and, by a 
singular &culty which he possessed o( secreting Ikpiids, 
mana^ to raiake himself a sort of fourth fountain, by 
•pouting water fiom his mouth. We dosely observed 
hmi I he drank two basins and a quarter of water, each 
hdfting about four quarts, and he was five minutes spout. 
Ing them out« Next came an eater of fire: this moB 
iMOught a Itfge dish full of charcoal, which he placed de- 
Uberatdy before him, and dien, taking up the pieces, con- 
veyed diem bit by bit succeasivdy mto his mouth, and 
tfvew tl^m out again whan the fire was extinguished. 
He then took a piece, firom which he contimied to blow 
the most briUiant sparks for more than tudf an hour. The 
trick consists in putting in the mouth some cotton dipped 
in the oil of naptha, on which the pieces of charcoal are 
laid, and fixmi which they derive the strength d[ their fire : 
now the flame of this combustible is known to be little 
ealid. AncfSxr man put into his mouth two balls alter- 
nately, which burnt with a brilliant flame, and which aiso 
were soaked in the same fluid. 

Hie music was of the roughest kind. I'he p&tbna- 
ers were seated in a row round the basin of water ; the 
bfloid con^sted of two men, who played the kamouncha^ a 
species of violin ; four, who beat the tamborin ; one, who 
thrummed the guitar ; one, who played on the spoons ; 
and two who sung. The loudest in the concert were the 
songsters, who, when they applied the whole force of dieir 
kings, drowned every odher instrument. The man with 
tile spoons seemed to me the most ingenious and least dis- 
tordant of the whole band. He placed two wooden 
spoons in a neat and peculiar manner betwixt the fingers 
of his left hfaid, whilst he beat them with another spoon in 
his right, 

AU this continued till the twilight had &iriy expired ; 
when there commenced a display of fire-w(»-ks, on a larger 
scale than any that I recollect to have seen in £urope« 
la the first plsboe, the director of the wortis caused to be 
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thrown into the fountain before us a varmty of (ires, which 
were fixed on square flat boards, and which, bursting into 
the most splendid streams and stars of fiame, seemed to 
put the water in one entire blaze. He then thcei^ up 
some beautiful blue lights, and finished the whole by dis* 
charging immense voUies of rockets which had been fixed 
in stands, each of twenty rockets, in di&rent paits of the 
ffarden, and particularly on the summits of the waUs# 
Each stand exploded at once; and at one time the greater 
pait of all the rackets were jn the air at the same moment, 
and produced an e£Sbct grand beyond the powers of de.^ 
ficripdon. 

At the end of this exhibition, a band of choice musi- 
cians and songsters was introduced into the particular 
apartment where we were seated* A player on the ka^ 
mouncha really drew forth notes, which might have done 
credit to the better ^instruments of the west : and the 
elastic manner with whidi be passed his bow across the 
strings, convinced me that he himself would have been an 
accomplished performer ev^i among those of £urc^, if 
Ills ear had been tutored to the harmonies and delicacies of 
our sdence. The notes of their guitar conresponded ex* 
acdy to those of our instrument Another sung some of 
the odes of Hafiz, accompanied by the kammnOKij and in 
a chxMiis i^ the tamborms. 

After this concert, some paits of which were extremely 
noby , and some not unpleasant eveii to our ears, appeared 
from behind a curtain a dirty-iooktng negro, dreued as a 
Jakeer or beggar, mth an artificial hump, and with his 
lace painted white. This character related &cetious sto- 
des, threw himself into droU attittides, and sung humorous 
songs. Amongst other things he was a mimic ; and, when 
be undertook to ridicule the inhabitants of Ispolian, he put 
our Shiraz audience into ecstacies of deUsfat and laughter. 
He imitated the drawling manner of speaking, and the sort 
of nonchaknoe so characteristic of the Ispahaunees. The 
people of Shiraz (who regard themsdves as the prime of 
Persians, and their language as the most pure, and their 
pronunciation as the most correct) ace niever so well 
amused as when the people and die dialect of Iqiahsoi are 
ridiculed. Those ot Ispahan, on the other hand, boast. 
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and with much reason, of their supoior devemess aad 
learning, though with these advantages indeed they are 
said to mix n^ery and low cunning. The exhibition 
finish by the singing of a boy, the most renowned of 
the vocal perfonners at Shiraz, and one of the j»ince's own 
band* His powers were great, descendii^ from the very 
highest to the veiy lowest notes; and the tremulations of 
his voice, in which the great acme of his art appeared to 
consist, were ccxitinued so long and so violently, that his 
£ice was ccmvulsed widi pain and exertioo. In order to 
aid the modulations, he kept a piece of paper in his hand, 
with which he did not cease to £m his mouth. When 
the concert was over, we collected our legs under us 
(which tUl this time we had kept extended at ease) to 
make room for the 9ofras ot table-cloths, which were now 
spread before us. On these were first placed trays of 
sweet viands, light sugared cakes, and sherbet of vaiious 
descriptions. After these, dishes of plain rice were put, 
each before t^'O guests ; then pillaus, and after them a suc- 
cessi(Hi and variety, wMch would have sufficed ten com-i 
panies of our number. On a very moderate calculation 
there were two hundred dishes, exclusive of the sherbets. 
All these were served up in bowls and dishes of fine china; 
and in the bowls of sharbet were placed the long spoons 
made of pear-tree, (which I mentioned on a former occa* 
sbn,) and each of which contained about the measure of 
six common table-spoons, and with these every guest 
helped himself. The Persians bent themselves down to 
the dishes, and ate in general most heartily and indiscrimi- 
nately of every thing, sweet and sour, meat and fish, finit 
and v^etable. They are very fond of ice, which they 
eat constandy, and in great quantities, a taste wludi be- 
comes almost necessary to qualify the sweetmeats which 
they devour so iHX)fusely. The minister Nasr Oallah 
Ktiam had a bowl oi common ice constantly before him, 
which he kept eating when the other dishes were carried 
away. They are equally fond of spices, and of every 
other stimulant ; and highly recommended one of their 
sherbets, a composition of sugar, cinnamon, and other 
stnmg ingredients. As the envoy sat next to the minister, 
and I next to the envoy, we very fi:equently shared the 
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marks of his peculiar attention and politeness, which con- 
sisted in lai^ handfuls of certain fevourite dishes. These 
he tore off by main strength, and put before us ; some* 
dmes a full grasp of lamb mixed with a sauce of prunes, 
pistachio-nuts, and raisins ; at another time, a whole par- 
tridge disguised by a rich brown sauce ; and then, with the 
same hand, he scooped oilt a bit of melon, which he gave 
into our palms, or a great piece of omelette thickly swim* 
ming in fat ingredients. The dishes lie promiscuously 
before the guests, who all eat without any particular no- 
tice of one another. The silence, indeed, with winch the 
whole is transacted, is one of the most agreeable circum- 
stances of a Persian feast. There is no rattle of plates 
and knives and forks, no confusion of lacquies, no drink- 
ing of healths, no disturbance of carving, scarcely a word 
is spoken, and all are intent on the business before them. 
Their feasts are soon over ; and, although it appears diffi- 
cult to collect such an immense number of dishes, and to 
take them away again without much confusion and much 
time, yet all is so well regulated that every thing disap* 
pears as if by magic. The lacquies bring the dishes in 
long trays called conchas, which are dbcharged in order, 
and which are again taken up and carried away with equal . 
facility. When the whole is cleared, and the cloths rolled 
up, ewers and basins are brought in, and every one washes 
his hand and mouth. Until the water is presented, it is 
ridiculous enough to see the right hand of every person 
(which is covered with the complicated fragments of all 
the dishes) placed in a certain position over his left arm : 
there is a fa^ion even in this. The whole entertainment 
was now over, and we took our leaves and returned home. 
Such a fete costs a very considerable sum« Besides our- 
selves, all the envoy's numerous servants, and all the pri- 
vates of his body-guard, were invited to it, and eat and 
drank in difierent apartments. The same dinner which 
had been put before us wai^^ afterwards carried to them, 
and I understand that, even in the common domestic life 
of a Persian, the profusion which is exhibited on his table 
surprises the European stranger ; and is explained onlv by 
the necessity of feeding his nun^erous household, to whom 
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all his dishes are passed, after he has satisfied his owii ap- 
petite. 

5th. As we were at dinner on the following day, one of 
the prince's own feroshes brought a dish composed <rf 
eggs, &c. made up into a species of omelette, with two 
small bowls of sherbet, and a plate of powdered spices, 
which he announced as a present from the prince himseUl 
These sort of attentions are frequent between friends in 
Persia, and, at the moment of dinner, it seems that the 
prince, who is particularly fond of the dish, was anxious 
that the envoy also should partake of it ; though, at the 
time of receiving it, the envoy suspected, that it might 
have been the trick of some one who calculated on a moi^ 
valuable largess in return. 

6th. A zeeafet or entertainment was given this even- 
ing to the envoy by Mirza Zain Labadeen, chief secreta- 
ry and private minister to the prince. This was so nearly 
a repetition of the former display, that any description 
may well be spared. One thing indeed may be remark- 
ed ; as soon as the prime minister came into the room, he 
took the direction of the feast upon himstlf ; and the mas- 
ter of the house, the real donor, sunk into the character of 
a guest This is the case wherever the minister goes, as 
he is supposed to be the master of every thing, and to 
preside in every place, next after the prince, hb own im- 
mediate superior. 

On the 7th, i^Skx Ali Khan, (the English agent at 
Shiraz,) Mr. Bruce, and I, went, by the envoy's order, to 
the minister, to propose certain measures. We were in- 
troduced into the bagh-a- vakeel, a garden belonging to the 
prince, and situated contiguous to his palace in the town. 
In the Qentre is a pleasure-house csdled koola-frangee, 
(and built on the model of the one of the same name in 
the Bagh-a-jehan Nemah, on the outside of the city gates). 
Here we conferred with the minister, and as, m quittic^ 
him, we wa^ going out of tlie garden, we chanced to 
meet the prince himself, who asked us the common ques- 
tions of civility, and passed on. In the evening, the 
prince invited die envoy to meet him on horseback at the 
Maidan, and expressed a wish to see the troop of cavalry 
go through some of its exercises and evolutions. We ac- 
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cordingly proceeded, aid, when we perceived the prince, 
we all dismounted from our horses for a moment, and 
when he waved his hand, we all mounted again, and rode 
close up to him. His manners and appearance were most 
elegant and prepossessing. He was dossed most ricMy : 
his outer coat was of blue velvet, which fitted tight to his 
sha])e ; on the shoulders, fix)nt pocket, and skirts, was an 
embroidery of pearl, occasionally (in the different terminer 
tions of a point or angle) enlivened with a ruby, an eme- 
rald, or a topaz, l^mder this was a waistcoat of pearl ; 
and here and there, hanging in a sort of studied negli- 
gence, were strings of fine pearl. A dagger, s^ the head 
of which blazed a large diamond, was in his girdle. The 
bridle of his hor^ was inlaid in every part of the head 
with precious stones ; and a large silver tassel hung under 
the jaws« The prince was altogether a very interesting 
figure. 

Comet Willock paraded his troop much to the princess 
satisfaction, and in the interval his own men ran their 
horses up and down the course, firing their muskets in 
various dexterous ways. Unfortunately one of his eavat- 
liers met with a very dangerous faH. 

Ismad Beg, the young Georgian favourite, also shewed 
off his horse. He carried the princess bow and sarows, 
which were p&ced on each side of him, in quivers covered 
with bkck velvet, and thickly studded with pearls anrf 
precious stones^ After this, the prince ordered bis Rus- 
sian prisoners, thirty in number, to draw up and go thrbugh 
their exercise. These poor fellows, commanded by their 
officer, (who goes by the name of Roos» Khan, or Rus^ 
sian Klim,) went through every thing that they could 
do, and even formed a hollow S(|uare. To aft this the 
Persians gave the name o( bazee^ or play. Nasr Oalfilh 
Khan, the minister, kept at a respeetfel distance, whibt 
the rest of the nobles and- chief men were stationed in a 
crowd much fnrther off. The prince remained an isolated 
and unsocial being, never speakkig but to command, nevet* 
^)oken to but to feel the servitude of ofhew. 

It is always the custom for the king and princes to of- 
der their visitors away, which they da, eiiket by a nod <5f 
the head or a wave <rf Ae hand. We Deceived- this^ kind 
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of license to depart, and returned to tpwn in the order in 
which we came out. 

8th. The iast and most splendid entertainment was 
eiven this evening to the envoy by our mehmandar, Ma- 
homed Zeky Khan* His own house was not large enough 
to contain us and our numerous attendants ; x received 
diereforethe prince's permission to give it in that of Aga 
Besheer, the queen's head eunuch. The apartment, into 
which we were introduced^ was still more elegant than any 
which we had yet seen, and if it could have been trans* 
ported to England, would probably have excited universal 
admiration, and a new taste in the interior decoration of 
rooms. Like almost all the public rooms or dewan kho- 
nih of a Persian house, it was in shape a parallelc^^ram, 
with a recess formed by a Saracenic arch, in the centre of 
the superior line of the figure. The ground of 'the wall 
was of a beautiful varnished white, and richly painted in 
gold, in ornaments of the most neat and ingenious com- 
positicm. The entablature, if it may be so called, was 
mlaid glass, placed in angular and prismatic positions^ 
which reflected a variety of beautiful lights and colours. 
The ceiling was all of the same composition. In the 
arched recess was a chimney-piece, formed in front by al- 
ternate layers of glass and pair ting. The whole side 
fronting the arch was composed of windows, the frames 
of which opened from the ground ; and, though of clumsy 
workmanship compared widi frames in England, yet, aided 
by the richness of the painted glass intermixed with the 
gilding of the wood- work, they filled up the space S{^n- 
didly and symmetrically. 

The fete corresponded in all its parts with the others 
that I have described ;• except that there was a greater va- 
riety of entertainments. Besides the rope-dancer, water- 
spouter, dancing boys, and fire-eater, we had an exhibition 
of wrestlers, a combisit of rams, and a sanguinary scene of 
a lion killing an ox. The wrestling was opened by two 
dwarfs, about three feet and a half m height; one with a 
beard descending to his girdle, with deformed arms and 
hands, but with strong and muscular legs ; the other, 
with bad legs, but with regular and well-shaped arms. 
Both had the appearance of those animals represented in 
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mythological pictures as satyrs, or perhaps of the Asmo- 
deus of Le Sage. The figure with the beard was the vic- 
tor, and fairly tossed his antagonist into an adjoining basin 
of water. 'Fhe professional wresders succeeded ; the hero 
of whom threw and discomfited eight others, in most 
rapid succession. In this the combat of rams resembled 
that of the wrestlers : one bold and superb ram, belong, 
ing to the prince, remained the undisputed master of the 
field, f(X* although a gr^t number of his kind were brought 
to meet him, none dared to face him after the first butt. 

The scene of blood next begun. A poor solitary half- 
grown ox was then produced, and had not long awaited 
his fate, when a young lion was conducted befcM^e us by a 
man, who led him with a rope by the neck. For some 
time he seated himself by the wall, regardless of the feast 
before him. At length, urged by the cries of his keepers, 
and by the sight of the ox, which was taken close to him, 
he made a spring, and seized his victim on the back. 
The poor brute made some efforts to get loose, but the 
lion kept fa^ hold, until he was dragged away by \a& 
keepers. Both were again brought before us, when the 
ox fell under a second attack of the lion. An order was 
at length riven to cut the throat of the ox, when the li<Mi 
finished his repast by drinking heartily of his blood. A 
very small cub of a lion, not larger than a water-spaniel, 
was carried out, and the vigour with wliich he attacked 
the ox, was quite amusing. He fed upon him, after he 
was dead, with a relish which ^owed how truly camive- 
rous were his young propensities. The bloody scene was 
pleasing to the Persian spectators in general, although I 
thought that I perceived some who sympathized with us 
for the helplessness of the ox. 

In the coiu-se of the morning the princess present to the 
mission was broughtbylsmael Beg. It consisted of asword 
and two horses to the envoy, and to each of the gentle- 
men kaiaatSy oc dresses of gold brocade, a sash, ami a 
shawl. Our appearance, when we wore our new dresses^ 
which had not been made on purpose for us, was probably 
very ridiculous. We put the rich brocade Persian vest 
over our English clothes, having only taken ofl* our coats; 
then wound the brocade sash round our waists, and lasdy. 
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put our shawls either over our shoulders^ or fastened tjbem 
into our cocked bats. This, with our red cloth stockiafi;s 
and greeo high-heeled shoes, completed the adjustment, si 
which we appeared before the prince. The momii^ of 
the 9th had been fixed for our parting visit ; dressed in 
(these gifts with which he had honour^ us, we were in- 
tpoduced.to the prince in a room called the private audi- 
€aactf in the Bagh-a»vakeeL On walking through the 
garden we met one of his brothers, a little fellow about 
six. years, old, and who could just totter under the weight 
of the brocades, furs, and shawls with which he was hugely 
encumbered. Several khans md men of consequence 
M^ere standing before him, in the same attitudes of respect 
and humility, as they did before his elder brother, and at^ 
tending to all his li^e orders and whims, with as much 
obsequiousness, as they would have shewn to a full-grown 
^QV^mffU It was singular that no notice was taken of an 
inadvertence which we committed : the dresses which we 
fadd Deceived were honours to which a Persian looks for- 
ward through his whole life ; but as they happened to be 
extDondy inomvenient to us, we threw them off as soon 
M» we left the prince's presence. An Englishman just in- 
vested with an <xder, would hardly so throw off the rib- 
l»and at Uie gate of St. James's. In strictness, the kalaat 
of Persia slmdd be worn three days, as we afterwards 
kamt, when again we had received a similar distinction at 
Teheran, and treated it with ^milar disrespect. 

Bdere we left Shiraz, the merchants were all displeased 
wUh the envoy, for they had been accustomed in former 
inissions to sdl immense quantities of their goods at ex- 
orbttapt prices ; while now all their offers were refused, as 
most of the presents which were given by Sir Harford in 
our progress, were madp in coin. The amount of these 
present^, indeed, was not always satisfiu:tory to the re- 
drivers. 
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8HIRAZ TO PER8EP0LIS. 

Departure Jrom Shkraz — Tscrgoon — Bend-emir^ the nit' 
dent Arax€9 — Plain of Merdasht — Tombs and Sctdp- 
tures of Nakshi Rustam-^Fire-tempks — Persepolu — 
General view of ike -whole — Particular description: 
Staircase ; Portah ; Hall of Columns — Sculptures at 
Nakshi Radjab — Popular Traditions. 

A.T devea o'clock on the nuimang of the 13th/ the esk^ 
voy recommenced his journey towards Teheran. The 
prime mmister, and the chief secretary, Mahomed Hassan 
Khan, (the commander of the Karaguzloo tribe^ the 
prince's lord chamberlain^ and Mahomeid Zcky Khian, our 
former mehmandar, with Abduila Khan, who had siic^ 
ceeded to that office pro tempore^ accompanied us about 
the distance of a mile from Tengui Ali Acbar, and then 
all took their formal leave, except our late and present 
mehmandars* 

At the distance of a quarter of a mil^ beyond the gate 
of the pass departing from Shiran, one of the most com- 
pact of distant views presented itselC As we saw it from 
an eminence, die foreground was formed by the two bold 
acclivities, f which close into the pass, and are connected 
by the gate,) and the interval in the distance is filled up by 
part of Shiraz, the campe^na, and the mountains in the 
horizon. As our tents and baggage were still considera* 
bly behind us, ^e st<^t and drank coffee at a hut, where 
is a reservoir of ice, constructed by the prince on a plan 
which to us seen[)£d simple and ^oqd. A deep trench of 
about fifty paces in length, and hfteen in breadth, is cut 
into the ground; other dikes ai^ cut transver^ly, which, 
as they fill with water, are emptied into the reservoir* 
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When this first layer of water is congealed, another 
draught is made finom the dikes, and thus the ice is accu- 
mulated. A wall i& built the whole length of the reservoir 
to screoi the ice from the south wind, which is here the 
hottest. We staid here about two hours, in which time 
captain Sutherland ascended the highest .point of the moun- 
tains to the west, and returned wim the most brilliant ac* 
count of the view : Shiraz and its plain were at his feet, 
the gardens and the whole delineation of die mountains 
and surrounding lands, laid out as if on a map. 

After we had quitted our late mehmandars and their com- 
pany, and had been joined by their successor, Mahomed 
Khan, we begun to wind in the bills, and rode by the 
banks of the little stream of Rocknabad, until we came to 
a station of Rahdars, which is called Kalaat Poshoon, 
fix)m its being the spot where the prince puts on the kalaats, 
with which me king is frequendy pleased to honour him. 
The country through which we passed is hilly and open ; 
scarcely a ^hrub enlivens the brown mountains, which here 
and there are varied by the capriciousness of their stratifi- 
caticm into forms as extravagant as they are inhospitable. 
The source of the Rocknabad is about twelve miles from 
Shiraz, into which its waters find their way, after mean* 
dering in a variety of directions in their progress towards 
it. There was nothing particularly interesting in the march 
of the day. Large flocks of pigeons now and then flew 
over our heads, and the road here and there was occasi(Xi* 
ally strewed with ruined castles and caravanserais, which, 
though they bore a name, yet being uninhabited, are no 
longer worthy to be marked m the topographical history of 
Persia. After we had received the salute of a fi^w misera- 
ble fusileers, had heard the recitative verses of one or two 
poor mollahs, and had trampled over two or three belles 
of sugar-eandy, we arrived at our encampment at Zer- 
goon. 

Zergoon, when first seen, looks a respectable place : a 
mud wall surrounds it; but, as it was broken down in 
many places, it was not difficult to observe that the great- 
er part of the houses within M^ere mere shells, and their in- 
habitants proportionably wretched. It is situated close at 
the foot of the range of mountains at the southern extre*- 
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mity of a small plain, which is of the finest soil, and to- 
wanls the town not ill cultivated. We calculated our 
march to have been thirteen miles fixmi our tents at the 
Bagh*a- Vakeel at Shiraz, and on an average our route 
lay north-east. 

The night was interrupted by the disputes of the mule- 
drivecs and the bustle of feroshes. We quitted Zergoon 
at nine o'clock, and, atthediatanceof about two miles, en- 
tered into the plain of the s&me name (confounded with 
that of Merdasht), of a most delightful soil and partially 
cultivated, which extends near fifteen miles east and west 
We proceeded three miles further, and crossing the river 
Bend-emir, entered the real plain of Merdasht The bridge 
is tlvx>wn over the river immediately behind a projecting 
foot of the mountains ; it is called the Pool Khan, and has 
(besides two lesser arches, which in this season were un* 
occupied by water) two principal arches, and another of a 
second size, through whicndiree the rivernms. The Bend- 
emir is the ancient Araxes, and runs in a general direction 
fi*om north to south : where we crossed it, indeed, it was 
flowing fix)m N. N* E. to S. W. It does not fall into the sea 
at Cape Jasaues, (now at least, as has been said,) though it 
still enters Kerman. I am toki that it goes to Corbal, ten 
fursungs from Persepolis, a large place in the province of 
Kerman, where its waters are received and kept up by a 
very con^derable dam, called the Bund Emir, i. e. die 
Bund Emir Timoor, or the dam of Tamerlane*. There 
are several bunds at Corbal and in the neighbourhood, 
each raised by a king. In die bolook or dismct of Cor- 
bal, there is a village called Sedeh Nokarah Kh(»idh, 
about eight or nine fursungs distant from Persepolis; 
where, in the common story of Persia, Jemsheed kept his 
royal drums and trumpets: the noisebf whidi, whensound- 
ed there, reached his ears at Persepolis. According to the 
reports, Mdiich we received fit)m the people of the country, 
the whole pkiin of Merdasht for many miles round is co- 
vered with interesting monuments of antiquity, mosdy ta- 
king their direction to the southward. 

* The Bend-emir, or Araxes, is said to fall into the large lake of 
Baktegian, near Daral^herd. R. 
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From Ike bridge to the extrenn^ of the phm may be 
ten miles. At two miles firom our encampment, Aear the 
rtmaisis of Peraepolia^ we turned to the left to vi^ the 
roina and sculptures of Nakshi Rustanu Although they 
appeared close to us» yet the great variety of the streams 
(drains from die Bend-emir and another river) whkh have 
been made to irrigate the country^ obliged us to make a 
circuitous roofe of at least tout miles. 

The tombs and sculptures at Nakshi Rustam aie all con- 
tained in the space of about two hundred yards^ on tkesur- 
&oe of steep and cmggy rocks, the froctts of which extend 
m a Une fixwi N. W. to S. E. On the N- W. they tcr- 
minate abruptly, and take an eastward turn : and this ter- 
mination is msAtd by the shaft of a column »x feet l^fa, 
which stands upon the eminence, and is of the very same 
stone as that on which it rests ; thou^ it has not been 
left in its present position t^ the excavation of the adjacent 
parts, for I thrust a kunjur (a dagger) several inefaes be- 
tween it and the surface of the foundation rock ; in which 
there is obviously a socket to receive it. The top of the 
rock Um which die sculptures at Nakshi Bnstam are cxe- 
cuted) is levelled into a platfi)rm about twenty feet square : 
on this is an elevated seat or throne ; the ascent to which 
is by five steps,, i. e. two steps and a landing-plaoe, and 
then three more. I think, however, that I perceived the 
remains of another step to. die landing-place* The throne 
itself is an oblong nine feet by six, and the whole rock is 
a fine marble. 

Nearly under this coharan is situated the first and most 
northern piece of sculpture. It consi^ of two figiu'es on 
horseback, and a Hard on boL Char£n's descr^tum of 
this, as well as of the other monuments, is atfiicienthr sa- 
tis&dory ; and I will tfaexefave only mentioo M^aefe I dif- 
fer fiom Urn. He says, that the size of the hoises issuit- 
ed to that of die riders: now to me they seem to be by far 
too small in pn^xxtion ; and the best proof of this is, that 
the riders' feet near^ touck the ground. What he calls 
bridles of chains of irm <£d not strike us as such. The 
whole fumitiue of the horses is admirably preserved, and I 
have endeavoured to draw it with the most scrupuloas ac- 
curacy. The bridle of the horse on the right isexactly the 
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same as those of the horses at Shapouf , wRh tilimtrbUs 
knobs or buckles on the head-stall : that of the hotw eh 
the kft is of anoth^ species of ornament, yet also with lAft- 
ny straps and buckl^. Both have a ii^markable strap dr 
piece of iron which reaches from the horse's forehead M 
down the front pert of the fece^ covers the lips, and is* fiM- 
tened behind near the opening of the cheeks. The bl^Odt- 
plate of the horse on the riglrt is composed of larg^ tdund 
plates linked together : that of the horse on the left is otM* 
mrated with lions' heads. The man behind the figute Oh 
tf)e left, hcdds (not an umbrella^ as Charditi mentions^ buf) 
a fly-flap, which is common to almost all die piiUcipill 
figures at Persepolts. Each of these horsemen traMiple on 
a body ; that Under the figure on the right is more correct, 
and well preserved^ than the other to fhe left. A Ottek 
inscriplion is engrar^d on t^ chest of the first horse^ coift^ 
posed of seven lines^ the three first of which are iltegibl«. 
Then nearly close under these lines are sdme chaiteteM^ 
which are extremely eflfaced, but which I have endeavour- 
ed to copy exactly. They are evidently the saAie as thoK 
M^hich I saw at Shapour. On the breast of the o^poiute 
horse there is also a small, bM Very etko&A iiiscrit>tioit kl 
the same characters. 

The sculpture next to this is composed of nine figuiM ; 
five on the right side, and three on the left, of a personagi 
at full length, who stands in the eetitre, holding a sWoill 
befbi^ him with both hands, and bearhig a globe on his 
head. • The figures to the left are beckoning as it Were tft 
the others on the rights There is besides another durioui 
figure, at full length, behind the rock close to the s^ulpturei 
but still tnaking part of the same piece. 

More in the centre 6f the whole eKtedt of ttakj afU! 
nearly under the base of atomb^ is a very spirited {^66 6t 
sculpture, representing the combat of two horsemen, wHtt 
are m the very shock of the engagement. Th6 flguite on 
fte left (as the spectator fifonts them) has an immeMB 
erown, with three balls dn the top of thr^ pyrainidicat 
points. Another ball of the same sort is on his nght shoul- 
der ; and saiod^er on the summit of his horse's h^ad. dlY 
^ full stretch of his horse he ^^s^ts his lance, Which i^ 
seen to pass tfirough the tiboat of his adversary. A <|m^ 
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ver hangs by lusside, and a sortofannour covers hb mid- 
dle, and the back part of his hcx^. A figure behind him, 
apparently his standard-bearer, holds a kind <^ ensi^, 
which is a staff, crossed at the top, and ornamented with 
five balls. The remainder is admirably executed, and re- 
presents the other horse thrown backwards on his haunches 
from the shock oi the first cavalier's onset, and the spear 
of his rider broken. The helmet, with which the second 
horseman's head is crowned, is more Grecian than any 
which I saw among the ruins ; and the whole, thou^ much 
effaced, is executed with better proportions and e&ct than 
any of the others. 

After this, I was delighted and surprised to find an ex- 
act copy, though in a gigantic scale, of the subject at Sfaa- 
pour, with one person m a Roman dress on his knees be- 
lore the horse's head, and another whose hands are seized 
by the rider. Under the horse's belly is a long Greek in- 
scription, of which I could make out only* a few ch^iac- 
ters^ There are, besides, other characters similar to those 
at Shapoun 

Next tothis, is a sculpture containii^ three figures : the 
one in the middle has a crown and globe on his head ; hb 
right hand is extended towards a female figure on his left, 
and they both grasp aring. The third figure, which stands 
behind the mafe one in the middle^ b defaced, and b ap- 
parendy only an attendant. 

Nearly adjoining, b a much mutilated representation of 
a combat between two heroes on horseback.- The first, 
clad in armour, with a gk>be on hb head, makes a despe- 
rate thrust with hb lance (hb horse being at its greatest 
stretch)^ at the other figure, whose horse b in the act of 
rearing, and who holds ms lance, as if he were preparing to 
receive his antagonbt. The figure with a globe on his 
head tramples a man under his lK)rse's feet. 

The tombs are four in number. Cetptaia Sutherland^ 
with sonle difficulty, entered into the one &rthest to the 
northward. A Persian mounted first, and then let down 
a shawl ; by which, as by arope, captain Sutherland help- 
ed himself up. A platform b cut into the rock before the 
tomb, which he entered thrqi^gh a smsdl door, and found 
a chamber, thirty-seven feet in length, and nine and a half 
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in height : feeing him were three arched recesses, in which 
the bodies of the deceased had probably been deposited. 

In following the abrupt turn to the east, which the rock 
of the sculptures takes, we come to two square fire-altars, 
situated on a projecting mass, and placed upon one base. 
They are six feet in height, and one dde of the square is 
three feet. On the summit of each is a square hole. Fur. 
ther on in the recess of the mountain, are twenty holes or 
windows of different sizes, but all of the same pattern, 
with an inscription over them. The characters, according 
to our observation, differed from all that we found in any 
of the various remains which we visited. Facing near- 
ly the middle of die sculptured rocks, stands an ancient 
fire-temple. It is a square building, one side of which 
measures twenty-four feet. It is of white marble, and of 
admirable masonry. In front there is a door ; open, in- 
deed, only at the top, and which appears to have been open- 
ed thus far by *force, for all the lower stones are mutilated. 
The inside exhibited signs of fire. On each side, except 
that on which the door is placed, are four apertures : they 
seem to have been scarcely intended to admit light ; as (at 
this day, at least) they are each closely fitted witli a stone. 
A small niche is over the door. A cornice, enriched with 
dentils, passes around the summit; and in the lines, where 
the stones have been fitted, oblong perpendicular incisions 
are made at regular intervals. The people call it a pigeon- 
house. The plain b covered with the wild liquorice ; and 
we plucked, some of refireshing taste on the banks of a 
Stream, which (about a mile fix>m the sculptures and tombs) 
turns a mill on the left of our encampment. We started 
snipes and ducks from the Rood-Kon6h-Sewund, which 
runs into the plain from the northward. 

As we had still two hours of day-light before us, we 
rode to Persepolis, and took a cursory view of the ruins. 
Our first, and indeed lasting impressions were astonish- 
mofit at the immensity, and adnuration at the beauties of 
the fabric. Although there was nothing, either in the ar- 
cMtecture of the buUdings, or in the sculptures and reliefs 
on the rocks, which could bear a critical comparison with 
the delicate proportions and perfect statuary of the Greeks, 
yet, without ttying^ Persqpolis by a standard to which it 
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f^evfr was amenable, we yielded at once to emotions the 
mpst lively an4 the most enraptured. 

At the distance of abpyt five miles is a oonspicuous hill, 
on th9 top of which, and visible to the eye from Persepo- 
lis, are tW remains of a fortress. This hiU is now called 
{stal^haTi aiid is quite dibtinct from PersepoUs. Persqiolis 
it^lf is commonly styled by the pe<4)le of the country 
*^ Takht Jemsheed," or the throne of Jemsheed : it is silso 
called '' Chehel M^iar," or the Forty Pillars. Le Brun 
has giv^ a drawing of this hill of Istakhar ; and the ori- 
ginal must strike every traveller the moment be enters the 
plain of Merdasht^ as it has all the appearance of having 
been much fashioned by the hand of man. 

Jan» 15th. After reading prayers to our society, I has- 
tened to the ruins. I went on this principle, that I would 
endeavour to draw and ascertain all that former travellers 
bad omitted ; and for that purpose, I took Chardin ami 
Le Brun in my hand, that I might complete all th^t. I found 
wanting in their views and notices. Finding, howevo*, 
that they differed from each other (and one, of course, 
therefore, from Che reality) in many essential points, I 
thought that an entire description of the rgins in their pre- 
sent state, would answer my purpose better than a partial 
and unconnected account, referring only to the mistakes or 
omissions of others. 

The most striking feature, on a iirst approach, is the stair^ 
ease smd its surrounding walls. Two grand flights, which 
fiice each other, lead to the principal platfcnm. To the 
right is an immense wall of the finest mas(Muy, and of the 
most inassive stones : to the left are other wall^ equally 
well built, but not so imposi|)g. On arriving at the sum- 
mit of the staircase, the first objects, which present thcm^ 
selves directly facing the platform, are four vast portals and 
two columns. Two portals first, then the columns, and 
then two portals again. On the front of each, are repre- 
sented, in basso-relievo, figures pf animals, which, for want 
of a better name, we have called splunxes. The two 
rohinxes on the first portals ^ce outwardlyi i« e. towards 
the plain and die frout of the building* The two others, on 
tjie ^cond portals, face inwardly, i. e. towards the moun- 
^m, Fftm th^ fir^t (to the right, w a «itraight \m) 9t the 
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distance of fifty-four paces, is a stair case of thirty steps, 
the sides of which are ornamented with bas^^reliefs, origin- 
ally in three rows, but now partly reduced by the accumu- 
lation of earth beneath, and by mutilation above, llii^ 
staircase leads to the principal compartment of the whole 
ruins, which noay be called a small plain, thickly studded 
with columns, sixteen of which are now erect. Having 
crossed this, plain, on an eminence i(re numerous stupen- 
dous remains of frames, both of wuidows and doors, form- 
ed by blocks of marble, of sizes most magnificent. These 
frames are ranged in a square, and indicate an apartment 
the most royal that can b^ conceived. On each side of the 
fi^mes are sculptured fibres, and the marble still retains 
a polish which, in its original state, must have vied with 
the finest mirrors. On each comer of this room are pe- 
destals, of an elevation much more considerable than the 
surrounding frames; one is fmned of a single block dt 
marble. The front of this apartment seems to have been 
to the S. W. for we saw few marks of masonry on that ex- 
posure, and observedi that the base of that side of it was 
ricUly sculptured and ornamented. This front opens up* 
on a square platform, on which no building appears to have 
been raised* But on the side opposite to the room which 
I have just mentioned, there is the same appearance of a 
corresponding apartment, althoi^h nothing but the bases 
of some small columns, and the square of its floor, attest 
it to have been such. The interval between thes^ two 
rooms (on those angles which are the furthest distant fit)m 
the grand front of the building) is filled up by the base of 
a sculpt\uie similar to the base$ of the two roonuB ; except- 
ing that th^ centre of it is occupied by a small flight of 
steps. Behind, and contiguous to these ruins, are Ae re- 
mains of another square room, surrounded on all its sides 
by frames of doors and windows. On the floor are the 
bases of columns : from the orda* in which they appear to 
me to have stood, they formed six rows, each of six co- 
lumns. A staircase cut into an immense mass of rock 
(and, from its small dimensions, probably the escalier de- 
rob^ of the palace) leads into the lesser and enclosed plain 
below. Towards the plain are also three smaller rooms, or 
r4ther one room wd the bases of two closets. Gvery tUng 
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on this part of the building indicates rooms of rest or re- 
tiremenL 

In the rear of the whole of thes^\*^ftnains, are the beds 
of aqueducts, which are cu^ int^^^the sdjkl rock. Thejr 
met us in every part of the building ; and are {H'obabty , 
therefcve, as extensive in their course as they are magnifi- 
cent in construction. The great aqueduct is to be disco- 
vered among a confused heap of stones, not far belund the 
buildings (which I have been describing) on this quarter 
of the palace, and almost adjoining to a ruined staircase. 
We descended into its bed, which in some places is cut 
ten feet into the rock. This bed leads east and west ; to 
the eastward its descent is rapid, about twenty-five paces ; 
it there narrows, so that we could only crawl through it ; 
and again it enlarges, so that a man of common height 
may stand upright in it. It terminates by an abrupt 
rock. 

Proceeding Irom this towards the mountains, (situated in 
the rear of the great hall of columns,) stand the remains of a 
magnificent room. Here are still left walls, frames, and 
porticoes, the sides of which ar^ thickly ornamented with 
txis-reliefs of a variety of compositions. This hall is a per- 
fect square. To the right of this, and further to the south- 
ward, are more fingments, the walls and component parts 
apparendy of another room. To the left of this, and there- 
fore to the northward of the building, are the remains of a 
portal, on which are to be traced the features of sphinx. 
Dtill towards the north, in a separate collection, is the" ruin 
of a column, which, from the fragments about it, )nust 
have supported a sphinx. In a recess of the mountain 
to the northward, is a portico. Almost in a line with the 
centre of the hall of columns, on the sur&ce of the n|Oon. 
tain, is a tomb. To the southward of that is another, in 
like manner on the mountain's surface ; between both' (and 
just on that point where the ascent from the plain com- 
mences) is a reservoir of water. 

These constitute the sum of the principal objects among 
the ruins of Persepolis, some of which I will now endea- 
vour to describe in more detail. The grand staircase con- 
sists of a northern and southern ascent, which spring from 
th^ plain at a distance of fwty-six feet from each other. 
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Each again is divided into two flights ; the first, termina- 
ted by a magnificent platform, contains fifty-four steps, on 
a base of sixty-six feet six inches, measured from the first 
step to a perpendicular dropt firom the highest at the land- 
ing-place : the second, to the extreme summit of the whole, 
consists of forty-eight steps, on a base of forty-six feet eight 
inches. Each step is in breadth twenty-six feet six inch- 
es, and in height three inches and a half. So easy there- 
fore is the ascent, that the people of the country always 
mount it on horseback. The platforrti, where the two 
grand divisions meet, is thirty-four feet fix)m the ground, 
and in length seventy. From the fix)nt of this platform to 
the portais behind is likewise seventy feet. 

The portals are composed of immense oblong blocks of 
marble ; thdr length is twenty-four feet six inches, breadth 
five feet, and distance fi-om one anotlier thirteen feet The 
two first are faced by sphinxes ^ the remaining parts of 
whose bodies are delineated in a basso-relievo on the inte- 
rior surface of the portal. In passing through these, the 
next objects hefort the more distant portals are two co- 
lumns, but (as there is a sufficient space for two others, 
and as the symmetry would be defective without such an 
arrangement) I presume that the original structure was 
completed by four columns. The second pcHtals corres- 
pond in size with the former, but differ from them not on- 
ly in presentbg their fronts towards the mountain, but in 
the subject of the sculptures with which they are adorned. 
The ammals on the two first portals are elevated on a base. 
From the contour of the mutilation, the heads appear to 
have been similar to those of horses, and their feet have 
hoofs ; on their legs and haunches the veins and muscles 
are strongly marked. Their necks, chests, shoulders, and 
backs, are encrustated with ornaments of roses and beads. 

The sphinxes on the second portals appear to have had 
human heads, with crowned ornaments, under which are 
collected massive curls, and other decorations of a head- 
dress, which seems to have been a favourite fashion among 
the ancient Persians^ Their wings are worked with great 
art and labour, and extend fi^m their shoulders to the very 
summit of the wall. The intention of the sculptor is, evi- 
dently, that these figures (emblematical perhaps of power 
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and 6titng;th) should apt)ear to bear on their backs the mass 
ci the portico, including not only the block immediatefy- 
above each^ but the covering also, which, though now lost, 
tertainly, in the original state of the palace, connected the 
two sides, and roofed the entrance. In these, as in the 
first portals, the faces of the animals form the fionts, and 
the bulk of their bodies (called forth to a certain extent 
by the basso-relievo on the sides) is supposed to consti- 
tute the substance of the walls. 

Under the carcase of the first sphinx on the right ai^ 
carved, scratched, and painted, the names of many travel- 
lers; and amongst others, we discovered those of Le 
Brun, Mandelsloe, and Niebuhr. Niebuhr*s name is writ- 
ten in red chalk, and seems to have been done but yester- 
day. 

A square reservoir of water, broken in many jJaces, yet 
still appearing to have been of one single block, was in the 
space between the portals and the staircase which led to the 
grand hall of columns. The breadth of that staircase is 
fifteen feet four inches. It has two corresponding flights, 
the front of which, though now much mutilated, was oriw 
ginally highly carved and ornamented with figures in bam- 
relief. The stones which support the terrace of the co- 
lumns are all carved in the same style, and are as perfectas 
when Le Brun made his drawings. On comparing, hu 
deed, his designs with the <»riginals, I found that he had 
given to some of the figures a mutilation which does not 
exist ; for I discovered, on a close inspection, many inte- 
resting details of dress, posture, and character, which are 
omitted in his plates. One great defect pervades this part 
of his collection : in order to elucidate by the human form 
the comparative dimenuons of the buildings, he has intro* 
duced figures so small, that, measured by them as a stan- 
dard, the actual size of the objects represented woukl be 
three times their real magnitude. In ikct, a man who stands 
close to the sculptured wall touches the summit with his 
chin, though the figures in the drawings of Le Brun would 
not reach half. way. 

Immediately on ascending this staircase, standd a sangle 
column ; but on closer observation, I counted the bases 
(or spots, at least, where once bases were) of eleven more 
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colunms, of two ro\vs^ forming, with the first, six in each 
row. They are quite distinct from the great cluster in the 
centre of the hall, and were therefore probably a grand en« 
trance to it. 

Passing forwards through this double range, we observ- 
ed lai^ blocks of stone, placed at symmetrical distances, 
(to correspond with the arrangement of the columns at the 
entrance, and those in the centre,) and forming, probably, 
the bases of sphinxes, or other colossal figures. Having 
taken some pams to ascertain the real plan, and the origin^ 
number of the columns in the great hall, I came to the fol« 
lowing conclusions : I observed, in the first place, that 
there were two (xtlers of columns, distinct in their capitals^ 
as well in their height, and that, of the highest, two rows 
were severally placai at the £. and W. extremities of the 
hall. 

Between these and the mass of columns of less height 
and a different capital is the space on either side of one 
row, in which, however, no trace whatever of bases existS| 
and through which run the channels of aqueducts. The 
remainder in the centre consists of six columns in front, 
and composes, with the four exterior rows, a line of ten co- 
lumns ; each row contains in depth six bases, fcnining, with 
the twelve at the entrance, a grand total of seventy-two. 
On drawing out a plan of this arrangement, I find that it 
b symmetrical in all its points, and in every way in wluch 
I can view it satisfies my imagination ; but, on comparing 
it with that laid down by Niebutu*, mv own concq)tions 
have accorded so exacdy with those of ^t great traveller 
on this, (as well as on die ichnography of die general rew 
mahis,) that the introduction of my sketch becomes unne- 
cessary. 

On one of the highest columns is the remains of the 
spliitix, so common in sH the ornaments at Persepolis ; and 
1 could distinguish on the summit of eveiy <me a some- 
thing Quite unconnected with the capitals. The high co- 
lumns nave, strictly speaking, no capitals whatever, beii^ 
each a long shaft to the very summit, on which the sphinx 
rests. Tli^ capitals of the lesser columns are of a compli- 
cated order, composed of many pieces. I marked three 
distinct species of base. The shaSfts are Anted in the Do* 
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lie manner, but the flutes are more closely fitted together. 
Their circumterence is sixteen feet seven inches. Some 
of their bases have a square plinth, tlie side of one of which 
I measured, and found it to be seven feet ; the diameter 
of the base was five feet four inches, diameter of columns 
four feet two inches, distance from centre of base to the 
next centre twenty-eight feet. To the eastward of one of 
these, and dose at the foot of one of the highest cdunms, 
are the fi'agments of an immense figure. The head and 
part of the fore-legs I could easily trace ; the head appear- 
ed to me more like that of a lion than of any other animal, 
and the legs confirmed this supposition, as it has claws so 
placed, as to indicate that the posture of the figure was 
couchant. 

The grand collection of porticoes, walls, and other com- 
ponent parts of a magnificent hall, are situated behind the 
columns, at the distance perhaps of fifty paces, and are ar- 
ranj?ed in a square. 

Un the interior sides of the porticoes, or door fiumes, 
are many sculptured figures, which have been drawn with 
accuracy by Le Brun. They represent the state and mag- 
nificence of a king, seated in a high chair, with his feet 
resting on a footstool. 

To the north of these remains, is the fiame of what was once 
a portico, and where the ouUines of a sphinx are to be traced 
among the rude and stupendous masses of stone. Further 
on, nearly on the same line and bearing, is the head of a 
horse, part of which is buried in the ground. It is orna- 
mented like the remains of that which we call the sphinx 
on the great portals, and is certainly the horse*s head, which 
Le Brun drew, declaring that he could not discover the 
part to which it had belonged. Close to it, however, are 
the remains of an immense column, eight feet in diameter ; 
the different parts of the shaft have mllen in a direct line 
with this head, and obviously formed with it one connect- 
ed piece in the ori^nal structure, in which probably the 
fiia^ment on the ground surmounted the capital, as the 
^mnx still crowns some of the remaining colunms. 

In the time of Mandelsloe, (who visitol Persepolis 27th 
January, 16S8) the number of columns erected was nine- 
teen : in a letter, indeed, to Olearius, (written from Mada- 
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gascar on &e 12th of July, 1639, and published by his. 
cc»Tespondent,) he states, that thirty remained ; but, as he 
does not specify their position, he might have included 
those lybg on the ground, and at any rate he was writing 
a private letter, firom memory, in a distant country, at the 
interval of a year and a half. His own authority, therefore, 
in his book is a better evidence of the feet ; and as he there 
omits another, and much more curious circumstance, which 
he had asserted in the same letter, the value of that docu- 
ment becomes still more suspicious. Speakmg of the ce- 
lebrated inscriptions at Persepolis, he says, " on voit aussl 
plusieurs caracteres anciensmaisfortbienmarqu6si, etcon- 
servant une partie de Tor, dont ils ont gte remplis." - Sir 
Thomas Herbert also, however, mentions that the letters at 
Persepolis were gilt. 

17th. On quitting Persepolis, I left our party in order 
to examine a ruined building on the plakis, which at a dis- 
tance is generally pointed out as a demolished caravanse- 
rai. I passed the stream of the Rood Khon6h Sewund to 
the north, Marly where the road takes a N. E. direction, 
and came to a fine mass of stone, thirty-seven feet four 
inches square, which appears to have formed the base of 
some building. It is composed of two layers of marble 
blocks, the lower range of which extends about two feet 
beyond the line of the upper. The largest blocks, accord- 
ing to my measurement, are ten feet four inches in length, 
four feet four in depth, and three feet four in breadth ; all 
still retain a moulding, and traces here and there of mason- 
ry, which must have connected them with others. The 
whole building is filled up in the middle by a black mar- 
ble, and in its N. E. angle one stone is raised higher than 
the rest. In the Ame angle, is a channel cut, as if some- 
thing had been fitted into it. I took the following bear- 
ings : foot of the rocks of Nakshi Rustam, N. 10 W. two 
miles ; foot of the mountain of Persepolis, S. two miles ; 
our encampment, S. 20 W. two miles ; road to Ispahan, 
N. 80 E. 

I was called fi-om this spot by a chatter sent by the en- 
voy to conduct me to some sculptures, which he had him- 
self seen, (about four miles fix>m the place, on the same 
mountain of Persepolis,) by the side of the road to Ispahan. 
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I found them indeed worthy of the minutest investigation^ 
as no preceding traveller has described them with any suf- 
ficient accuracy. They are situated in a recess of the 
mountain, formed by projecting and picturesque rocks. 
The sculpture &cing tlie road is composed of seven colos- 
sal figures and two small ones. The two principal cha- 
racters are placed in the centre ; the one to the Idt is the 
same (not in portion, indeed, but in general circumstance) 
as that which we had so often seen represented at Shapour 
and Nakshi Rustam. He has the distinguishing globe on 
his head, and ofiers a ring to the opposite figure ; who, 
seizing it with his right h^d, holds a staff or club in his 
Idt, Behind the personage with the globe, are two figures, 
one of whom, with a young and pleasing &oe, holds the fan, 
the customaiy ensign of dignity ; and the other, with hard 
and marked features, and a besuxl, rests on the pommel of 
hi9 sword with (me luuid, and beckons with the other. Be- 
hind the chief on the ri^t, are two figures, which, from 
the feminine cast of their, countenances, appear to be wo- 
men ; one wears an extraordinary cap, and the other, whose 
hair Ms in ringlets on her shoulders, makes an expressive 
motion with her right hand, as if she were sajring, ^* Be 
silent." Between the two jnrincipal figures, are in^oduced 
two very diminished beings, who do not reach higher than 
the knees of their colossal companions. In dress they dif- 
fer materially fix)m each other, and one holds a l(»g staff. 
To the left, on a fiiagmoit of the rock, is the bust of a 
figure, who also holds his hand in a beckoning and signi- 
ficant posture. The largest of these figures I reckoned to 
be ten feet in height ; tte small ones two feet eight inches. 
The whole of this is so much disfigured, that it is difficult 
to ascertain its various and singular detflls. 

In the same recess, and to the left of this sculptured 
rock, forming an angle with it, is another monument in a 
much higher state of preservation ; parts of it indeed have 
sufiered so litde, that they appear to be firesh at this day 
ixoax the chissel. The same royal persdnage, so often re- 
presented with a globe on his head, and seated on horse- 
t>ack, here forms the principal character of the groupe. 
His face, indeed, has been completely destroyed by the 
Mahomedans, but the ornaments of hb person, and those 
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of his horse, (more profusely bestowed on both, than on 
any of the similar figures which we had seen,) are likewise 
more accurately preserved. They merit a particular de- 
scription ; because as the composition was probably de* 
s^ed to represent the king in his greatest state, every 
part of his dress is distincdy delineated. I assign this sut>* 
ject to the sculpture, because no other personage of rival 
di^ty appears in the piece ; and because the attitude of the 
cmef announces parade and command ; for he presents a 
full face to the spectator, and his right hand, though now 
much mutilated, still rests on his side, to indicate his ease 
and his independence. Nine figures, of which the first is 
nine feet high, wait behind him ; and, fipom the marks of 
respect in which they stand, can be attendants only on his 
grandeur. On each side of his head swells an immense 
circumference of curls ; he wears an embossed necklace, 
which falls low on his breast, and is therefore, perhaps, ra- 
ther the upper termination of his garment ; but its coun- 
terpart, an ornament of the same description round the 
waist, is certainly a girdle. His cloak is fastened on his 
left breast by two massive clasps. A rich belt is carried 
fix>m his right shoulder to his left hip, across an under gar- 
ment, which, fix)m the extreme delicacy of its folds, ap- 
pears to be formed of a very fine cloth or muslin. The 
drapeiy of some loose trowsers, which cover his legs down 
to the veiy ancles, displays equal delicacy, and is probably, 
therefore, of the same texture. From the ancles a sort of 
bandage extends itself in flowing folds, and adds a rich 
finish to the whole. On the thigh there appears to hang 
a ds^^^r. The horse is splendidly accoutred with chains 
of a circular ornament : his length, fix>m the breast to the 
tail, is seven feet two inches ; and on the chest is a Greek 
inscription, of which the letters are about an inch in he^t, 
and correspond in form with those of the latter empire. 

Opposite to this sculpture, in the same recess, and on ' 
the right of the first, is another, containing the same two 
figures on hc»^back, holding a ring, which we had seen 
at Shapour and at Nakshi Rustam. On the general merit 
of these remains, I may say, that they are superior to those 
at Nakshi Rustam, and equal to those at Shapour. 
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When I had sketched these monuments, and completed 
my observations, I hastened to join my party, ^iio were 
then conaderably advanced. A man who filled some sta- 
tion about the camp joined me. He asked my (pinion on 
the probable design of these sculptures, and when I bad 
told him my own conceptions, he assured me, that the 
royal personage here also was Rustam ; and when I re- 
minded him that their own traditional king, Jem^ieed, 
might possibly be the hero, he replied in the true spirit of 
a system, " Jemsheed was but the slave of Rustam." Of 
the figures grasping the ring, one again (according to the 
same theory) was Rustam, in the act of proving his strength, 
by wrenching it from the other's hand. 
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CHAPTBE Vra. 



PERSEPOLIS TO ISPAHAN. 

JemsheeiTs Harem — Pass through the Mountains — Mes- 
jed Madre Suleiman ; Doubts on the Tomb of Cyrus — 
Moorghaub — Difficulties of the passage through Persia 
— Storm — Letter from the King — Castle ofBahram — 
Ruified Villages over the Country — Yesdikhaust — Cara^ 
vanserai at maxhoud Beggjf — Komeshah; Ruins — The 
Envoy and the Gcfvemor — Mayor ; Caravanserai — 
Quarrels between the People of Irak and Pars. 

Jan. 17. As we were quitting the environs of Perse- 
polis, and proceeding towanis Ispahan, we saw on an emi- 
nence on tne left of the road (which now bore n(»th- wes- 
terly) a single column erect, and some fragments of stones 
and masonry adjoining. They were situated in the centre 
of an extensive spot, which, from the configuration of the 
land around, in elevated terraces and mounds, appeared an 
artificial enclosure ; and, as my Persian compamon hinted, 
niight be the scite of a fortification or castle. The wall, 
indeed, in many parts, could be traced on the summit of 
the mounds. On arriving at the ruins, I discovered them 
to consist of a solitary pilhr, with a double-headed sphinx 
for its capital, besides, strewed on the ground, a great 
quantity of shafts, bases, and capitals of Ae same dimen- 
sions as the upright column, and all, together with it, of 
the same description as tfiose at Persepolis. Several large 
hlocks are arranged about, as the firagments of some build- 
ing. The colunm is fluted like the Doric, but with lines 
^ore closely connected : it is one foot eight inches in dia- 
^cter at the bottom, and dx inches less at the top : the 
height is a littk above seventeen feet ; and the base, in- 
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eluding a tore next the shaft, is two feet more. The legs^ 
and bodies of the sphinxes are in two separate blocks. 
The largest of the adjacent blocks erect is seven feet two 
inches broad, and eleven feet eight inches high. Nakshi 
Rustam bore N. 50 W. finom this place. A iittle further 
on is the ruin of a large pillar not fluted, and the fragments 
of a sphinx, which certainly had been the capital. These 
remains, according to my companion's tradition, were the 
site of Jemsheed's harem. 

We returned to the road, which led through a dilapi- 
dated, but massy gate, situated at the extremity of the pn>. 
jecting foot of the mountains. In the centre of the road 
are three stones; that in the middle is a broken column, 
and the two between which it stands are of a columnar 
form. It has, probably, been a beautifiil object The 
rocks to the left (a marble of the same kind as that at Nak- 
shi Rustam) be^ evident marks of having been worked 
and excavated. The road led us over a soil, as fine as that 
of the plain of Merdasht, watered by the Rood Kon€h 
Sewund. Having reached the extremity of that range, on 
the western point of which are the sculptures of Nakshi 
Rustam, we turned to the left at a village called Seidoun. 
At the foot of an abrupt part of the mountain on the right, 
but still at a considerable ascent fix>m die plain, is situated 
the village of Sewund. Our encampment was below, near 
the banks of the stream of that name. The snipes, ducks, 
herons, and bitterns from diese quarters made an admira- 
ble addition to the luxury of our table. The march of this 
day was called three fursungs, which we computed at thir- 
teen miles. 

18th. We continued our journey along the banks with 
a north wind fresh in our faces, and crossed the river about 
half a mile from our encampment. We then turned an 
abrupt promontory of the high land on the right, and, for 
the remainder of the march, travelled nearly due east be- 
tween mountains whose brown and arid sides presented no- 
thing to cheer or enliven the way. As we approached Ke- 
meen (a distance of fifteen miles from Sewund) we were 
greeted by all the inhabitants of the village, who exhausted 
their whole ingenuity to do honour to the envoy. They 
fired fi^uent volleys, created an immense dust, Int&e vases 
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.or sugar^ beat drums, blew trumpets, and diemselves 
made loud and shrill shrieks. In return for all this, hand^ 
fulls of money were thrown among them. Among the 
many performers was a lad who preceded us, twirling a 
stick about with great agility between his fingers ; in this 
exercise he persevered so intently, regardless of all the 
pressure of the animals and the crowd, that at length the 
nose of the envoy's horse received the fiiU force of his art. 
The derveish of the Hafizeea overtook us here to ask the 
present which had been promised to him. As he had 
been empowered to receive it at Shiraz, the envoy con- 
ceived that his errand was a fraud, and dismissed him 
therefore, paying his expences back, with an order for the 
sum if it ^ould not have been already paid. 

19th. An easterly breeze, which sprung up this mom* 
ing, rendered it extremely cold, and depressed the ther- 
mometer to 30''. We travelled between the bases of 
two abrupt chains of mountains, for about two miles 
against the wind; when we took a sudden direction to 
the north, in which we continued generally until we came 
to Moorgh-aub, a distance of fourteen miles, according 
to our reckoning. The pass through the mountains, in a 
military point of view, presents most admirable means of 
impeding the progress of an enemy. At the distance of 
two miles from Mooi^h-aub, I turned on the left from 
the road, to examine some ruins which I had noticed. 
Proceeding over the ploughed fields, which nearly over- 
q)read the whole of this plam, I came to the bed of a river 
lying in a north and south direction, and on its banks a 
village called Meshed Omoun. There is here a fort, and 
a few low houses, in which females only were left, as all 
the men had gone out to greet the envoy, by the dis- 
charge of their matchlocks. About a mile further are 
situated the collective ruins, called by the people of the 
country Mesjid Madr6 Suleiman, the tomb of the mother 
of Solomon. The first object is a pillsff erect, a plain 
shaft without a capital, ten feet five inches in circumference. 
Near it are three pilasters, the fronts of which are exca- 
vated in deep niches, and the sides inscribed with the fol- 
lowing characters. From the pieces of masonry around, 
the pibsters appeared to have enclosed a hall; the interifor 
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of which ivas decorated with columns, but I rescued ibe 
hope of ascertaining the plan of its ordinal form, when I 
saw two similar masses; one, at the distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty yards, with a corresponding inscription; 
and the intermediate space (and mdeed the whole plain) 
strewed with the fragments of marbles. 

Having sketched these objects, I continued my way 
along the plain to the west, towards two buildings; which, 
at a distance indeed, appeared scarcely worthy of notice, 
but which on a nearer inspection proved full of interest. 
The first is a ruined building of Mahomedan construc- 
tion, which is now turned into a caravanserai. The door 
was once arched, and on the architrave are &e remains of 
a fine Arabic inscription. 

The other is a building of a form so extra(»idinary, that 
the people of the country ofiten call it the court of the dee- 
vis or deviU It rests upon a square base of large blocks of 
marble, which rise in seven layers pyramidicaUy. It is in 
form a parallelogram ; the lowest range of the foundation 
is forty-diree by thir^-seven feet; and the edifice itself, 
which cxDwns the summit, dimini^ies to twenty-one by 
sixteen feet five inches. It is covered by a shelving roof 
built of the same massy stone as its base and sides, whidh 
are all fixed together by clamps of iron, and which on a 

gneral view oonespond all wiUi the measure of one at the 
se, (fourteen feet ei^t inches in length, five feet in 
depth, and three feet six inches in breadth.) I was not 
suffered to enter; and through a fissure in the door I 
could perceive nothing within but a small chamber, 
blackened as it apjpeared by smoke. Around it, besides 
a great {MX>fusion of broken marbles, are the shafts of four- 
teen columns, once perii^s a colonnade, but now ar- 
ranged in the smiare ball of mud which surrounds the 
wh^ rmiains. To the present day all the space within 
the enclosure is a place of burial, and is covered indeed 
with modem tomb-stones. On every part of the monu- 
ment itself are carved mscriptions, which attest the reve- 
renoe of its visitors; but thele is no vestige of any of the 
characters of ancient Persia, or even of the older Arabic. 
The key is kept by women, and n(xie but females are 
permittSe^ to enter. The people generally regaid it as the 
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monument of the mother of Solomon, and sdU connect 
some efficacy with the name; {qf they point out near the 
spot a<^ertain water, to which those who may have received 
the bite of a mad dog resort, and by which, if drank 
within thirty days, the evil effects of the wound are ob« 
viated. In eastern story almost every thing wonderful is 
attached to the Solomcm of Scripture : the king however, 
to whose mother this tomb is said to be raised, b less in- 
crediblv (as the Carmelites of Shiraz sugp;ested to Man* 
delsloe) Shah Sdeiman, the fourteenth caliph of the race 
of AIL But though diis supposition is more probabfe 
than that it b the monument of Bathsheba, it is not to my 
mind satis&ctory, as it difiers totally from all the tombs 
of Mahomedan saints which I have ever seen in Pen&ia, 
Asia Minor, or Turkey. 

If the position of the place had corresponded with the 
site of Passagardae, as wdl as the fprm of this structure 
accords with the description of the tomb of C3rrus neak* 
that city, I should have been*tempted to assign to the pre- 
sent building so illustrious an origin. Tmt tomb was 
raised in a grove; it was a small edifice, covered with an 
arched roof of stone, and its entrance was so narrow that 
the slenderest man could scarcely pass dirough : it rested 
on a quadrangular base of a single stone, and contained the 
celebrated inscription, " O mortals, I am Cyrus, son of 
Cambyses, founder of the Persian monarchy, and sove- 
reign of Asia, grudge me not therefore this monument." 
That the plain around Mesjed Madr6 Sulieman was the 
site of a great city, is proved by the ruins with which it is 
strewed ; and that this city was of the same general an- 
tiquit3r as Persepolb may be inferred from the existence 
Qi a similar character in the inscripticms on the remains of 
both, dK>ugh thb particular edifice does not happen to dis- 
play that internal evidence of a contemporaneous date. 
A grove would naturally have disappeared in modern Per- 
sia; the structures correspond m size; the triangular 
roof of that which I visited might be called arched m an 
age when the true semi-circular arch was probably un- 
known ; the door was so narrow, that, if I had been al- 
lowed to make the attempt, I could scarcely have forced 
myself through it ; ^d those who kept the key affirmed 
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that the only object within was an immense stone, whieh 
might be " the base of a single piece'' described by Ar- 
rian; but as he was repeating tlie account of another, the 
difference is of little consequence, if it exist I suspect* 
however, as many of the buildings at Persepolis are so 

Eut together that they might, once have seemed one vast 
lock, that the present structure might also at one time 
have possessed a similar appearance. The eternity of his 
monument indeed, which Cyrus contemplated by fixing 
it on one enormous stone, would be equally attained by 
the construcdon of this fabric, which seems destined to 
survive die revolutions of ages. And in the lapse of two 
thousand four hundred vears, the absence of an inscripti(xi 
on Mesjed Madr6 Suleiman would not be a decisive evi- 
dence against its identity with the tomb of Cyrus. 

r retraced my steps towards the column and pilasters, 
and passing to the left of them, proceeded to a ruin, pro- 
bably of one of those buildings which we call fire-tem- 
ples, and corresponding .at. least exacUy in dimensic^s, 
structure, and ornament with that at Nakshi Rustam. Its 
door opened to the nordi. On an adjacent hill to the east, 
at the distance of about three hundred yanls, are the re- 
mains of a fort, erected with the same stupendous mate, 
rials as the works on the plain. The blocks are all of 
white marble, and bear the finest polish. From this height 
our encampment at Moorgh-aub bore N. 55 E. Having 
descended again into the plain, crossed the beds of nume- 
rous kanauts, and started several covies of partridges ; I 
reached my tent highly contented with the unexpected 
gleanings of the day. 

Moorgh-aub is a large village, in which there is a fcMt 
and many enclosed gardens ; and near it are springs of fine 
water, which irri^te the whole plain. 

20th. Continumg our road to the N. we passed over a 
country of ascents and descents, which can hardly be dig<^ 
xiified by the denomination of mountains. The different 
bearings of the road were N. 30 W., then N., then E., 
then W. E., until we quitted the hills, when the road took 
a northerly direction, which we kept with some trifling 
variations for the remainder of our stage. At about nine 
miles from Moorgh-aub, we arrived at a caravanserai now 
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almost ruined, called ffom the village which once stood in 
its neighbourhood, Khon6h Kei^un. Near it a river 
run& to the west, and over it is a bridge of three arches. 
We arrived at Deibeed at four o'clock, after having tra- 
velled a distance of twenty-five miles. We were seven 
hours and a half on the road, and we generally calculate 
our rate of going at little more than &ee nules in the 
hour. The country, through which we passed, was 
naked and arid ; the plain only was cultivated, and that ' 
partially. It is quite destitute of wood, an article which, 
of all our necessaries, was collected with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. On the summits of the mountains, particularly 
on thieir northern aspects, were thin patches of snow, and 
^orne were scattered even near our oicampment* Dei- 
beed is onfy a caravanserai; close to it is an artificial 
mound of earth, covered with the foundations of a build- 
ing, which, from the light brick of its construction, ap- 
peared to us a modem work. 

The evening set in gloomily ; Deibeed is considered 
the coldest spot in this region, and the snows in the win- 
to* have sometimes impeded the progress of travellers for 
forty days together. The mehmandar looked at the sky 
with apprehension ; and the governor of Moorgh-aub 
( Aga Ivhan, an Arab of an old and respected &mily, who 
had accompanied us to the bounds of his district to pro- 
vide amply for our passage) shared his f(nebodin^. He 
had himself often experienced the severities of this coun- 
try, and he, better than any one, knew the distresses which 
the detention of two or three hundred men in a spot so 
destitute and insulated would occasion. He had provided 
sustenance for ourselves and our cattle for one night only, 
and this he had transported with great trouble from 
Moorgh-aub and other villages. Indeed through the 
whole of our march great and eariy were the preparations 
made by the chiefs of the country for our reception. If 
these were the difficulties of our passage, the mah^h of an 
army would not be easily conducted. The country, in its 
present state, could not complete nu^zines of provisions, 
even if it ware required by its own government. It must, 
however, be always recollected, that this is the least fertile 
province of the kingdom. 
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21st The snow did not M, and we proceeded ; we 
travelled nearly n(»th during the whde of this day, and 
at the termination of our march (a distance of fourteen 
miles) enten^d a pass, which is m<xe particularly dreaded 
as a stoppage in snows. We rested for the night at Kbo- 
nah Khorr6h, a poor caravanserai now, but once, by the 
appearance of its walls, a respectable building. We had 
hare much cause to recjet the pleasant and copious streams 
of Mo(H^-aub ; for me water which supplied our camp 
was taken from a pond twenty feet in circumference, so 
impregnated by the (xxiure of camels, that it appeared 
quite black. After sun-set, a fresh breeze sprung up fitim 
me S. W. It bcreased in die night; and atabouttwo in 
the morning blew a furious gale. 

Sunday me 22d. The wind continued to n^ during 
the whole (rf* this day, and only fell at night. Heavy 
clouds from the S. W. overtv^ped the whole of die sur* 
rounding mountains, and precipitated themselves down 
their sides, in the manner of the clouds at die Table 
Mountain at the Cape, when it blows from the S. £. 
Many of our tents were blown down and much damaged. 
Notwithstanding the fury of the tempest, we did not omit 
to put up our prayers and thanksgivings for all the bless- 
ings bestowed upon us ; and the storm around only add- 
ed, I hope, to the solemnity of our devotion. The very 
fine weather with which we had been blessed, was cer- 
tainly a theme of gratitude. We had not had even a 
shower since our first departure fit)in Bushire ; and the 
oldest inhabitants of this part of the country utter constant 
ejaculations of astonishment at the extreme moderation of 
the season, which they are pleased to attribute to the good 
luck erf the envoy. 

Mirza Abool Hassan, a Persian of much influence at 
court, arrived in the course of the day from Teheran, and 
was the bearer <rf a letter from the king to the envoy. 
This letter was nearly to the same effect as the first, g^ing 
details of the victory over the Russians. We went (or* 
ward to meet it as before, and adopted the fwmer cere- 
mony of giving it a solemn reading. 

23d. Although the violence of the wmd had fellcn in 
the' morning, very heavy clouds still covered the summits 
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of the mountains, and threateiied a renewal of bad weadler. 
We proceeded, however, on a fine hard road, (on the bear* 
ing of N. 40 W. during the whde march,) and arrived in 
sa^ty at Surmek in five hours and forty minutes after our 
departure fix>m Khoua Khorreh. The people of the coun- 
try reckon, this day's journey at six long fursungs, though 
to us it appeared a smaller distance. The Persian fur- 
sung is indeed so indeterminate a measure, that no calcu- 
lation can be safely formed irom it, and no man can give 
a satis&ctory account of its real length. On the yvbole, 
we fi>und that the reputed distances in the line of our 
march are rather over-calculated than under-rated. The 
road leads on the right of a plain wliich widens at its 
northern termination. The mountains cm both sides of it 
run N. and &, taking indeed a transverse £• and W^ di- 
recdon at both its extremities ; and beyond the first range 
on the west of the route is another, and a parallel chain of 
much greater elevation, which binds an intermediate plain. 
The peasantry are ill clothed, and look miserably. They 
wear in general a tittle scull-cap, slit on each side, called 
dogoosheh. Their dress is a loose coot with hanging 
sleeves of a very rude doth, tied about with a coarse sash. 
Surmek, where we encamped for the night, is situated on 
the £• side of the plain, near the foot of the mountains. 
It now consists of a squai^ mud fort, which contains its 
whole pc^iation ; around it are the ruins of its original 
extent. Between the town and the mountains the culti- 
vation is very luxuriant, for the fields are irrigated by ka- 
nauts firom a neighbouring stream. To the northward of 
the fort, and two hundred yards firom the road, s^tand the 
remains of a castle, which the Persians assign to the age 
of king Bahram^ but which, in construction, resembles so 
nearly the later buildings of the country, that its antiquity 
becomes suspicious. It is nevertheless in itself a most 
curious work. A ditch surrounds it, wd there is a wall 
within it, composed, like the outward parts of the fiibric, 
of las^ stones cemented togedier by mud. The great 
variety of vaulted chambers and subtemmeous inlets, 
proves that it was destined for other purposes than those 
of military defence only. 
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On the S24th we resumed our march, on a road as hard 
and fine as that of the preceding day^, and on the same 
bearing ; and having travelled m four hours a distance 
probably of twelve miles, reached our encampment at 
Abad6h. We noticed many square forts, which are now 
generally not only the protection of the district, but the 
residence of the cultivators. The ruins, indeed, which 
overspread the country, contrast its former prosperity too 
forcibly with the present depopulation. In this^^ region, 
however, the more immediate causes of its devastation 
have ceased ; for it owed its principal suflferings to the 
long wars, of which it was the scene, between the Zund 
and Cadjar families, and which are now terminated by the 
fortune of the latta^. On our aitival at Abad6h, we were 
saluted as usual bv the istakball, who went through all 
their noise and finng. The first appearance of Abad6h 
announces a large ^ce ; but on a nearer inspection the 
town exhibits only a great extent of ruined w^ls without 
inhabitants. The present population is all enclosed within 
a square fort, the walls, indeed, of which were crowded 
by women, whose white veils made them conspicuous 
objects even at a distance. The fort itself is defended by 
a turret at each angle, and three in each of the interve- 
ning sides. I walked into it to look at a bath, the most 
respectable building in the place; for the rest consists 
only of miserable walls of mud or brick. Yet in the 
rudest wall we found a well*formed arch, which the want 
of timber has taught the people to construct, and the same 
necessity has forced the same lessctfi on other parts of the 
country. 

The property and jurisdiction of Abad6h, Surmek, and 
Shool^stoon, with their intervening territories, belong by 
purch^ to one man. Yet the scarcity of water in the 
district must render it an unprofitable estate. AbadSh, 
however, is surrounded by gardens, from which some 
very good fruit is sent to Shiraz ; but the irrigation is all 
carried by artificial kanauts. 

.25th. The ctouds which, on the preceding day, had 
^rinkled a few flakes of snow on our track, and had 
threatened a heavy fall, rolled off before day-break, and 
opened to us one of the most brilliant mornings in nature* 
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The moUiitttns were no longer concealed from our view ; 
the snow, indeed, covered meir summits, and impregna« 
ted every blast of wind with a piercing but invigorating 
fieshness. We proceeded alon^ the same plain, on a 
bearing which averaged N. 29 W. The hi^ lands on 
each side, now advancing, now receding from us, oon* 
tinued their N. and S. direction ; and, where the snow 
had not covered their sur&cte, presented that hard and 
forbidding aspect which indicatra die minerals below^« 
The soil on die plain stilt was gravel lighdy mixed with 
eartli, producing nothing but thistles ami soap- wort. In<. 
deed, if it were a finer mould, the want of water would 
render it of little value even to the most skilful possessor. 
At the distance of three miles from a village called Ba^h- 
Wardar, we halted ; and I took a meridional observation 
of the sun, which gave us a latitude of thirty-one de- 
grees twenty-five minutes. We reckoned ei^t miles 
from Abad6h to diis spot, and nine more to Shool^toon, 
the termination of the day's march. Whilst we were 
waiting until the sun should pass the meridian, one of our 
party picked up the stump of a thistle, and on examining 
Its inside, we found two torpid wa^, which had formed 
their recess there, waiting the approach of spring once 
again to issue into life 

The littie fort, mosque, and carav»iserai at Shodgis*- 
toon, are seen at least six miles before they are reached* 
The i^n to the nordiward of our route was bounded by 
a flat horizon, from which every successive mountain or 
building rose, as we advanced, uke objects when first seen 
at sea. 

26th. The night was boisterous, die wind blew strong 
firom the southward and westward, and distant thunder rolled 
over the hills. The morning presented a dark and dismal 
array of clouds and snow^clad mountains all around us ; 
and when the trumpet sounded for the envoy's departure, 
every thing announced a cold and cheerless ride. The 
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Shooe with a glossy scarf* undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 
The work of sulphur. 

Par. LosT) !• 670. 
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sun made several efforts to break through the heavy at- 
mosphere, and succeeded once or twice, only to cast faint 
shadows of our troops across the road as we paced along ; 
and, when we were about four miles firom our destined 
encampment at Yezdikhaust, the rain be|;un to fall. We 
travelled a distance of fifteen miles in five hours. The 
road was still carried over a gravel soil, till about two 
miles from Yezdikhaust, when we entered a softer ground. 
The mountains gradually dwindled into hills, and seemed 
to form a termination to this long plain by throwing them- 
selves in lessening forms across it They continued, like 
those of our latter route, barren, brown, and inhospitable, 
without a shrub to enliven their rugged masses. On the 
left of the plain, all were covered wim snow, while all to 
the right were as yet untouched. 

We could perceive the town of Yezdikhaust a long 
time before we reached it, and supposed, therefore, that it 
was situated at the foot of the eastern hUls, on the same 
plain as that on which we were travelling. Our surprise 
then was, of course, excited to find ourselves on a sudden 
stopt by a precipice in our route. From its brow we 
overlooked a small plain, beautifully watered by a variety 
of streams, and parcelled out in every direction into culti- 
vated fields and gardens. The conntty which we had 
crossed was unbroken by the labour of the ploughman ; 
here his industry was displayed and richly rewarded : we 
had seen scarcely one scanty rill ; here water meandered 
in profusion ; and though this litde spot was now stripped 
of Its verdure, and chmed by the gloom of winter, the 
contrast between cultivation and a desert was still striking 
and cheering. This valley is like a large trench excava- 
ted in the plain. It is five miles long m an £• and W. 
direction, and about three hundred vsffds broad in the line 
where we crossed; but the breadth is unequal. At the 
eastern extremity, on the brink of the precipice, hangs the 
town of Yezdikhaust. Its ^tuation is most fantastical, 
and its mean and ill-defined houses appear at first si^ht to 
belong to the rocks on which they rise, and which, m va- 
ried and extravagant masses, surround the valley. The 
substance of the rock is soft. Beneath it is a oaravanse- 
rai, an elegant building, erected pear two hundred years 
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ago by^ a pi^s queen of the Seffi race. It is still in good 
repair, less by the care of the present generation than by 
the original solidity of its structure. On the verge of the 
precipice is a small mosque, built by the same queen ; 
and around it a burial-place. Yezdikhaust is the frontier 
town of the provinces of Fars and Irak. Before the con- 
quest of the Affghans, it was a place of some ccMisequence, 
but since their devastations it has never resunied its pros- 
perity. It was taken by assault, and the inhabitants put 
to the sword. To the east, over a rude drawbridge, is 
the entrance to the town, which, without the use of can- 
non, seems almost impregnable. It is there an isolated 
rock, connected with the others around only by this 
bridge. 

27th. It r^ed at mtervals during the night, with much 
fury. It cleared up, however, dunng the morning, and 
the sun shone bright ; but it was then freezing so hard, 
that we were obliged to leave the tents behind us until 
they should have lost their stifihess in the warmth of the 
day. The feast of the Corban Bairam now commenced 
among the mussulmans. The Persians performed the ce- 
remonies of the day, and we again proceeded on our 
journey. The direction of our march averaged N. 10 W. 
After travelling nearly seven hours, we reached its termi- 
nation at Maxhood-beggy, a distance of ei^teen miles. 
The line of our route led us to the W. side of the plam, 
over a road still finer even than that on which we had i 
joumied on the preceding day. The mountains lost their 
regular bearing and outline, and were more varied in their 
projections and recesses. At about nine miles from Yez- 
dikhaust we arrived at a caravanserai and a fort, the ap- 
proaches to which were thickly spread with the vestiges of 
a town. The place was called Ameenabad. On the plain 
also, which succeeded, were scattered ruins. A north- 
east wind sprung up, and, passing down the snowy sum* 
mits of the mountains, brought a sharpness so piercing, 
that, for the first time, we were incommoded by the cold, 
and were anxious to get to our encampment for the night. 

Before our arrival, we were met by a person deputed by 
the governor of Ispahan, to welcome us into his territory. 
Maxhood-beggy is seen at a distance, and then looks- a 
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large place. But the appes^ances of its grandeur vanish 
on a nearer approach in ruins ; some, indeed, are substan- 
tial w^s, and the remains of bazars. Yet, instead of the 
dilapidated chamber of some miserable caravanserai, which 
alone we could have expected, we were lodged in a house of 
^gular convenience and even elegance, it was built, in 
&ct, for her own accommodation, oy the queen at Shiraz, 
(the mother of the prince govemOT of Farsi9tan,) who was 
accustomed every two years to take a journey to the king 
at Teheran, and who accordingly provided on both the 
winter and the summer route, a similar resting-place. 
She enjoys a great reputation, and the a&ctions of the 
pe<x>le ; for she is charitaUe to the pow, and ready to do 
justice to the oppressed. 

28th. When we departed from Maxhood-beg^, our 
weather was clear and serene. There was not a breath 
in the heavens, and the clouds had djq)ersed. As we ap« 
proached Komeshah, the plain appealed more cultivated 
and better inhabited. Among the small forts and enclosed 
gardens of men, were interspersed small towers built for 
the convenience of the wild pigeons. These birds are 
greatly encouraged round the country, for dieir manure is 
considered essential to the fertility of the fields ; the im- 
mense number of pigeon-houses (in ruins, or still entire) 
on the plain about Komeshah, attest at least the preva- 
lence of the belief, if not the truth of the feet. The 
distance to Komesluih is twelve miles on a bearing ci H. 
10 W. This place also was once large, and in ttie time 
of the Seffis well peopled. It still occupies a large tract 
of ground, and is walled all around. But since it was 
taken by die Affghans, and a great part of its inhabitants 
put to the sword, it has fallen h(^essly. After havii^ 
crossed the bed of the stream, and the channels of an im- 
mense number of kanauts, we entered the town through a 
gate to the westward. We passed through streets and 
bazars, of which nothing but the bare walls were stand- 
ing, and at length reached the best house in the place ; 
but the only approach even to this was amid the stones 
and mud fi^gments of surrounding ruins. TraveUing in 
our present mode, and carrying about a population of our 
own, we do not so much feel the misciy with which a 
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country so Wretched, and towps so devastated, would in- 
spire any one of us going tiirough the same tract a solitary 
individual. The ruins themsdves become animaled on 
being peopled by our numerous part}% who spread them- 
selves all about in bui^ groupes, and awake the solitude 
and sSence of these wastes, so long unbroken, by the vi* 
vacity of thdr dbputes, the confusion of their different 
works, and the vociferations ci their rude songs. As 
soon as we entered Komeshah, all the place was in motion; 
the scanty population which it afforded, and which had 
been accumulated by that of every nei^bouring vill^, 
came out to greet us, betraying indeed their own wretch- 
edness by the poverty of their clothing, and every com- 
fc^ess ciorcumstance of their appearance* They have a 
manufacture of cloth m Komeshah called kaduck, a bet- 
ter sort of that coarse linen called kerbas, which is made 
in every vilk^. 

The envoy, aceordbg to the common custom oi the 
country, sent a present to the governor of the place, with 
thb difference, mdeed, that it was much larger than the 
rank of the p^rty entided him to expect. It consisted of 
clodi, fine chintz, &c* The governor, however, niien it 
was brought to him, indignandy snatched one piece of 
ehinta, and told the bearer to take the rest as unworthy of 
his own acceptance, in the hope that the envoy would 
hasten to atone for his disrespect by doubling the gift. 
Sir Harford, with great indifference, desmd the servant to 
keep what he had received, and congratulated him on his 
good luck. In vain dad die governor entreat to have the 
ori^nal g^ restored, in vain did the mehmandar mediate ; 
the envoy was inflexible, and the governor, to the laugh of 
every one, remained witfi his single piece. 

29th. At a mile and a half from Komeshah, on the left, 
is the tomb of Shah Reza, and near it an extensive burying* 
ground ; over one of the tombs is the remains of a Uon m 
stone : whatever k may mean, it is certain that it dates 
from the remotest antiquity, being evidently prior to the 
Arabian conquests, and to the establishment of the Ma- 
homedan rdigion in Persia. The ruined forts, the towers 
for pigeons, and other si^s of habitation and cultivation 
which are seen on the plain to the northward of the town» 
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Eove that Komeshah has shared the p iospeik y of thr 
iter days ot Persia. Our weather continued most de- 
lightful, nor did 1 indeed recollect to have ever seen an 
atmosphere so lucid and so soft The mountains to the 
ncxthward, which showed their distant summits over^ the 
ridges of the nearer hills, although crowned with snow, 
did not seem to have been so overwhelmed as those which 
we had passed to the southward. 

30th, Our road to Mayar was distant fourteen miles ; the 
village is situated at the Coot of the mountains bearing N. 
horn Komeshah, a point which we ascertained by setting 
the high hill over that place. At Mayar is a fine cara- 
vanserai, built by the mother of Shah Abbas. It is a very 
extensive building, consisting of one fix)nt court, on the 
right and left of which, under lofty arches, are rooms and 
stables for the convenience of travellers. The firont of 
the principal gate b inlaid with green lacquered tiles and 
neat cut bricks. It opens into the large square, in the 
centre of which is a platform of the same shape* On the 
right of the exterior front, is the cistern, ova* the orifice 
of wUch is thrown a platform with a pillar at each comer. 
The general structure is of brick, except some of the 
better rooms, in which a fine blue stone b used* The 
whole is falling rapidly into decay as a caravanserai, and 
has has now indeed been converted into one of the com- 
mon forts of the country, by raising mud walls around 
and turrets at proper intervals: a miserable contrast to 
the elegant and substantial workmanship of former times. 
. Our camp was usually quiet, but in our later progress 
it was disturbed by the quarrels of our own servants 
(who were mostly firom Farsistan) and those of the meh- 
mandar (who were natives of Irak). The rivality and ha- 
tred, which exist between the people of the two neigh- 
bouring provinces, can be conceived by those only who 
have witnessed their effects. They are much greater than 
between Christian and Mahomedan, or Sheyah and Sunni. 
The two parties frequendy come to blows, which would 
have closed the dispute to which I allude, if we had not 
interfered ; and if die mehmandar had not exerted his 
best influence and authority by administering the stick 
plaitifully to all the oflending parties. 
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31st. We called it twenty miles from Mayar to Ispa* 
,banek. We reached the extremity of the pla^ of May* 
ar^ and then wound through the mountains for about two 
hours, tin we came into tli^ plains of I^ahan. Our road 
bore, on an average, north. The envoy was unwell, and 
rode in the takht'e-ravan^ a species of litter, which is sus- 
pended by shafts on the backs of mules, one before and 
one behind. This convejrance, when the mules keep an 
even pace, is not unpleasant, but when the animals break 
into a trot, becomes very disagreeaUe. On entering the 
plain^ we started a flock of antelopes. 
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Hums on the Plain of Ispahan — The Zmmde-rood — Re^ 
cettion of the Envoy oy the People ; The Merchants ; 
The Armenian Clergy ; The Governor — Entrance into 
the City — Bridge — Chahar Bagh — Pavilions — College 
— Palaces of the King; Chehel Sitoon; Paintings — 
Harem — Gate— General View of Ispahan — Maimn — 
Pavilion of the Clock — Populatianr^Entertainment gi- 
ven to the Envoy by the Governor. 

X HE great number o[ buildings, which stud eveiy part 
of the plain of Ispahan, might lead the traveller to suppose 
that he was entering a district of immense population. Yet 
almost the whole view consbts of the ruins of towns, and 
here and there only are spots which are enlivened by the 
communities of men* But whatever may be the condi- 
tion of modem Persia, its former state, if the remains scat- 
tered over the whole country are sufEcient evidences, must 
have beenflourishmg and highly peoj^ed. 

The village of Ispahanek is situated just at the foot of a 
range of hills which screen the extent of the great city from 
our view. It is now reduced to a small fort, in which its 
population is immured. The plain is well irrigated by 
dikes cut from the Zaiand6-rood, a river which, in its course 
fix>m the west, waters the whole country. It rises fix)m 
the Bakt3rar mountains, passes through Ispahan, and fioal- 
ly expends itself in the deserts of sand to the S. £• The 
Persians indeed have an idle belief, founded on a more idle 
tradition, that it resumes its waters from the sand, consti- 
tutes the river which we crossed at Daulakee, and discharg- 
es itself at last into the sea at Rohilla: a connection, as the^ 
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Still assert, ascertained by one of their kings/who direw a 
marked board mto the place of the disappearance, and found 
it again in the stream at Daulakee. Two etymologies are 
as^gned to the name ; one from zaiandS, spurting, break* 
ing from the ground, ( jaillir) ; the other, from zenidS, lost, 
alluding to its failure in the sand ; the termination rood in 
either case is, river. Like every other part of the kingdom, 
the cotmtry round Ispahan is almost destitute of timber ; 
and the surface is a most arid field for the researches of a 
botanist. The vivid rock of the mountains is lost at the 
point where their roots intersect die plain below. 

We estimated the distance from Ispahanek to Ispahan 
at two fursungs, or six miles. We proceeded over* the 
hills in regular procession ; the envoy having taken every 
precaution that the mission, with which he was charged 
from the throne, should be received with the fullest atten- 
tion and respect With thb view, it became his express 
object, that the governor of the city, Abdullah Khan, (son 
of Mahomed Hussein Khan, the king's second minister,) 
should come out himself to meet him. As he had been 
led to understand that this was a point already s^ded, he 
was surprised to hear, by a message which he received when 
he was on the road, that the governor refused to accede to 
his wishes, unless he first received a letter to that efl^t 
from the envoy himself. In consequence he made a tem- 
porary halt ; and the envoy wrote a note, stadng, that al- 
though he diought himself entitled to such a mark of at- 
tention from the khan as an office of friendship only, yet, 
as the bearer of a letter from his master, the king of Eng- 
land, to his Persian majesty, he could not for a moment 
doubt, that the governor would yield to that letter, the dis- 
tinction he would py to his own sovereign. 

It vtrill be well indeed to remark, that from the com- 
mencement of our march, Sir Harford Jones took similar 
precautions to ensure every honour to his majesty's letter. 
It was always placed in a takht^-ravan, or litter, which 
was escorted by ten Indian troopers and an officer, and was 
never taken out or replaced without the trumpet of the 
guard sounding a blast. Whenever we stopped, it was 
deposited in t& tent of ceremony under a clcdi of gold ; 
asentry, with a drawn swcnnd, was placed over it, andnoone 
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j^ p^rifutbrd to ;sit with his back to it. The cme^on- 
4enqe of princes is a general object of reverence in the 
^t ; and mp djgnijty which by these observances we attach- 
l^d tp the letter of our sovereign, raised among the people 
a cprresponding rqspect towards his representative. 

At s^bout four miles from Ispahan, we were met by an 
advanced p^ pf the inhabitants. As we approached the 
cijty, the crow4 increased to numbers which baffled our 
palciilaticm or guess. Although the stick was administer- 
^ with an unsparing l^and^ it was impossible to keep the 
road free for our passage. People of all Ascriptions "were 
collected on mules, on horses, on asses ; besides an im- 
mense number on foot. First came the merchants of the 
city, ifi number about three hundred, all in their separate 
classes. Then followed a deputation from the Armenian 
gkrgy, composed of the bishop and chief dignitaries in 
^eir sacerdotal robes. They carried silken banners, on 
jvhich was painted the passion of our Saviour. Thp bishop, 
a reverend old man, with a white beard, presented the 
evangelists bound in crimson velvet to the envoy, and then 
proceeded on, with his attendant priests, chaunting tlieir 
phurch service. 

When we came into the plain, the city of Ispahan rose 
upon the view, and its extait was so great east and west, 
that my sight could not reach its bounds. The crowd now 
was intensely great, and at intervals quite impeded our pro- 
gress. Slowly, however, we were approaching near to- 
wards the city, and yet the governor had not appeared. 
The envoy intimated, that he would receive no istakball, 
\inless the governor headed it Two of the chief men of 
the place met us, as we arrived at the entrance of a fine 
spacious road, between two lofty walls. This was tl^e be- 
ginning qf the Ispahan gardens, yet the walls of the city 
itself were still a mile from us. We turned to the left 
through a narrow porch, which led us into a piece of ground, 
planted on one side by lofty chenar-trees, and bounded on 
^e other by the beautiful river Zaiande-rood. At the ex- 
tremity of this spot vras a tent. We were told, that it had 
^n prepared by the governor for the envoy, and that he 
himself was there in waiting. The envoy stopped his horse, 
and declared, that unless he was met by the governor on 
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horseback, he would take no notic^ of him, butjprdceed 
to hisf own tents, and march straight fomard to Teheran: 
This produced the desired effect. The governor cdrrit 
forth, and met us a few paces from his tent, and we then 
proceeded towards it and atighted. The place, where th^ 
tent wats pitched, was called Sa-atabad; a pavilton had 
been built there by Shah Thamas. The tent itself rested 
on three poles ; its sides were of open worked chintz, and 
its floor was strewed with carpets, on which were kud out 
fruits and sweatmeats in great profusion. Chairs of ah old 
fashion, like those in the sculptures at Persepolis, were 
prepared for us, and we were not put to the inconvenience 
of pulling off* our boots. We were jhen ^rired with k^- 
koons, and afterwards with sweetmeats. 

When this ceremony was over, we proceeded along thi^ 
banks of the Zaiande-rood, on the opposite side of which 
were f ows of firs, and ancient pinasters. We saw three 
bridges of singular, yet beautiful coristriictiori. That over 
which we crossed was composed of tHirty-thfee lower arch- 
es, above each of which were ranged thiee smaUer 6ne^. 
There is a covered causeway for foot pa&sen^rs; the 
Siitfa'ce of the bridge is paved, and is of one level through^ 
out the whole extent. After we had crossed it, we pro- 
ceeded through a gate into the Chahar Bagh, which is si 
very spacious piece of ground, having two rows of che^ 
nar-trees in the middle, and two other rows on each side; 
The garden is divided into parterres, and copiously wa- 
tered by the canals of water, which run from oiic sidfe 
of it to the other ; and which at regular intervals are coU 
lected into basons, square or octagonal. This fine alley is 
raised at sepiirate distances into terrctces, from which the 
water falls in cascades. Of the chenar-trees, which line the 
walks, most can be traced to the time of Shah Abbas, and 
when any have fallen, others have immediately been plant- 
cd. On either side of the Chahar Bagh, are the eight gar- 
dens which the Persians call Hasht-behesht, or eight para- 
dises. They are laid out into regular ^alks of the cHenar- 
tree, are richly watered, and have each a pleasure-house, of 
tvhich we were conducted to occupy the best, that, at least;^ 
which was certainly in more perfect repair than the others. 
The rest indeed are in a state of decay, and corroborate on- 
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ly by the remains of the beautifully painted walls and gild- 
ed pannels, those lively and luxuriant descriptions of their 
fcnmer splendw which travellers have ^ven. 

On the right of Msudan, and nearly m the centre of the 
Chahar Bagh, is a college called Medress6 Shah Sultan 
Hossein. its entrance is handsome ; a lofty portico, enrich- 
ed with fantastic-twisted pillars, and intermixed with the 
beautiful marble of Tabriz, leads through a pair of brazen 
gates, of which the extremities are silver, and the whole 
surface highly carved and embossed with flowers and ver- 
ses from the koran. The gates.j)ass into an elevated semi- 
dome, which at once opens mto the scjuare of the college. 
The right side of this court is occupied by the mosque, 
which IS still a beautiful building, covered by a cupola and 
faced by two minarets. But the cupola is falling mto de^ 
cay, the lacquered tiles, on its extenor surface, are all peel- 
ing off, and the minarets can no lon^ be ascended, for the 
stairs are all destroyed. The intenor of the dome is rich- 
ly spread with variegated tiles, on which are invocations 
to the prophet, and verses of the koran in the fullest pro- 
fusion. I ascended the dome, from which I had but a par- 
tial view of the surrounding country ; and that which I did 
see was scarcely any thing more than a series of ruined 
houses and palaces. The other sides of the square are oc- 
cupied, one by a lofty and beautiful portico, and the re- 
maining two by rooms for the students, twelve in each 
front, arranged in two stories. These apartments are little 
square cells, spread with carpets, and appeared to me ad- 
mirably calculated for study. Indeed, the quiet and retire- 
ment of this college, the beauty and serenity of the climate^ 
and the shrubbery and water m the courts, would have 
combmed to constitute it in my eyes a sanctuary for learn- 
ing, and a nursery for the learned, if it had been in any 
otner country. We had some conversation with the di- 
rector of the college, Medresse Jed6h, Mirza Mahomed 
Cossim. He is an old man, and possesses a very high lite- 
rary reputation in Persia, and appeared indeed to know 
much more than the greater part of those whom we had 
seen, and to be a perifect master of the history of Peraa. 
He was extremely mquisitive, and his questions were acute 
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and pertinent; he was much delighted with our drawings, 
and with the map of our route, which we had laid down. 

The palaces of the king are enclosed in a fort of lofty 
walls, which may have a circumference of three miles. 
The palace of the Chehel Sitoon, or " forty pillars," is si- 
tuated in the middle of an immense square, which is inter- 
sected by various canals, and planted in different directions 
by the beautiful chenar-tree. In front is an extensive 
square basin of water, from the farthest extremity of which 
tfe palace is beautiful beyond either the power of language 
or the correctness of pencil to delineate. The first s^doon 
is open towards the garden, and is supported by eighteen 
pill^, all inlaid with mirrors, and (as the glass is in much 
greater proportion than the wood) appearing indeed at a 
distance to be formed of glass only. j£ach pillar has a mar- 
ble base, which is carved into the figures of four lions, 
placed in such attitudes, that the shalt seems to rest on 
their four united backs. The walls, which form its termi- 
nation behind, are also covered with mirrors, placed in such 
a variety of symmetrical positions, that the mass of the 
structure appears to be of glass, and when new must have 
glittered witii most magnificent splendour. The ceiling is 
painted in gold flowers, which are still fresh and brilliant. 
Large curtains are suspended on the outside, which are 
occasionally lowered to lessen the heat of the sun. 

From this saloon an arched recess (in the same manner 
studded with glass, and embellished here and there with 
p(xtraits of favourites) leads into an extensive and princely 
halU Here the ceiling is arranged in a variety of domes 
and figures, and is painted and gilded with a (aste and ele- 
gance worthy of the first and most civilized of nations. 
Its finely proportioned walls are embellished by six large 
paintings : three on one side and three on the other. In 
the centre of that oppo^te to the entrance is painted Shah 
Ismael, in an exploit much renowned in Persian story ; ^ 
when in the great battle with Soliman, emperor of the 
Turks, he cuts the janisary aga in two before the sultan. 
On the right of this, surrounded by his dancing women, 
musicians, and grandees, is Shah Abbas the great, seated 
at a banquet, and ofiering a cup of wine to another king, 
whom he is entertainmg at his side. The wine, indeed, 
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seems to have flowed in plenty, for one df the party is 
stretched on the floor, in the last stage of drunkenness. 
The painting to tlie left is Shah Thamas, in another ban- 
quet scene. Opposite to the battle between Shah Ismael 
and Sultan Soliman, is that of Nadir Shah and Sultan 
Mahmoud, of India. On the left of this is Shah Abbas 
the younger, who also is occupied with the pleasures of the 
table ; and on tlie right is Shah Ismael again, in an engage- 
ment with the Usbeck Tartars. These paintings, though 
designed without the smallest knowledge of perspective, 
though the figures are in general ill-proportioned, and iii 
attitudes awkward and unnatural, are yet enlivened by a 
spirit and character so truly illustrative of the nianners and 
habits of the nations which are represented, that I should 
have thought them an invaluable addition to my collection, 
if I could have had time to have made copies of them. 
When it is remembered, that the artist neither could have 
had the advantages of academical studies, nor the opportu- 
nities of improvmg his taste and knowledge by the galle- 
ries of the great in Europe, or conversed with masters in 
the art, his works would be allowed to possess a very con- 
siderable share of merit, and to be strong instances of the 
genius of the people. The colours with which they are 
executed retain their original freshness ; at least, if they 
have faded, they must have been such in their first state as 
we have not seen in Europe. The gilding, which is eve- 
ry where intermixed, either to explam the richness of the 
dress, or the quality of the utensils, is of a brilliancy per- 
haps never surpassed. 

They possess less questionably an excellence, to which 
the merit of colouringis at any rate very subordinate. They 
mark strongly and faithfully the manners of their subject, 
and combine in a series of pleasing and accurate records a 
variety of details, of feature, attitude, dress, dancing, musi- 
'cal instruments, table furniture, arms, and horse accoutre- 
ments of the country. Shah Abbas, m the painting to the 
right, lias no beard. The fashions have altered with the 
times, and the present king cherishes a beard wWch de- 
scends lower than his girdle, and touches the ground when 
he sits. ' The notoriety of Shah Abbas in the revels of the 
table, and particularly his love of wine, are herfe displayed 
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in characters so strong, that they cannot be mistaken ; wd 
so little did he endeavour to conceal his propensities, tli^ 
he is here pai|ited in the very act of drmking. The fabe^ 
of the women are very pleasing, but their wanton looks and 
lascivious attiti^es easily expkin their professions. 

The furniture of the Chehel $itoon, which consists in- 
deed of carpets only, is still kq>t there* The carpets of 
the time of Abbas are of a lai^ pattern, more regular 
and infinitely superior in texture to those of the present 
day. Although the outer part of the fabric b sufltered to 
&11 to ruin, the interior is still preserved in repair, as it forms 
die Dewan Khon^h, or haU of audience to the palace > 
and is, therefore, kept in readiness for the king^s reception. 

Adjoining to the Chehel Sitoon is the hareni ; the term 
in Persia is. applied to the establishments of the great^ 
zenana is confined to those of the inferior people. This 
building was lately erected by Mahomed rlpssein Khaii, 
the second minister, and presented by him to his majesty^ 
and therefore is a very good specimen of the style and 
workmanship of the present day ; and in this view it me- 
rits description. It is indeed considered so perfect in it^ 
establishment, that if the king were tp arrive at Ispahan 
without a moment's notice, not one, the smallest domes- 
tic article, would be wanting for the convenience of hb 
suite, and the whole palace would present all the comforts 
which could be found after a residence of many years. 
From the garden of the Chehel Sitoon an intricate passagp 
leads under an octagonal tower into this new palace, and 
opens into ah oblong square laid out into flower-beds^ 
straight walks, and basins of water, and surrounded on 
all its sides by chambers for women of an inferior rank. 
Proceeding on tliC left side of this court, a door opens in* 
to a species of green-house, called the luu'angistoon, in 
which there are cnly young orai^ge-trees. From tliis therp 
is but one step into the principal court of the building, 
one whole side of which is occupied by the king's apart- 
ments or drawing-rooms* The front room is adorned by 
two portraits of his majesQ^, on one side seated ou hi^ 
throne, and on the other in the act of killing a deer in a chase 
on horseback. There are also other pictures, of which 
the most remarkaye arp those fTppresfnting Tiniowpr Ta- 
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meriane, Jengfaiz Khan, and Jemsheed. The walls are 
very richly painted with bouquets of flowers, birds, and 
other animals. The arch, which occupies the side feeing 
the great window, is a beautiful composition of glass and 
paintine^, and was the neatest specimen «f decorative art 
which I had then seen in Persia. The ceiling is highly 
ornamented; gilded flowers and bri^t lookmg-glasses 
glisten on eveiy side, and give great hveliness and gaiety 
to the whole. Behind this is another room equally well 
painted ; the upper windows are here most artfully con* 
structed of plaster, which is pierced into small holes in a 
great variety of fissures and flowers, resembling the opoi 
work of lace, and admitting a pleasii^ light In this 
room also there are portraits, one of which, 3iat of a £u» 
ropean, is called the Shah Zade Freng, or European prince* 
He is rejMesented in our dress of the sixteenth century, in 
which indeed all the portraits of the Europeans appear, 
and which is sufficiently explained by the recollection that 
Shah Abbas had Dutch painters in his pay. The other 
rooms in this department are similarly decorated and gild- 
ed ; and in some hang portraits of the king, to which the 
natives, as they ^proach, all make an inclination of the 
head. Under the great room are summer apartments ex- 
cavated in the ground, which in their season must be de- 
lightful retreats. They are all wainscoted and paved with 
marble slabs, and water is introduced by cascades, which 
fall firom the ground floor, and refresh the whole range. 
A passage leads to the bath, which, though small, is ele. 
ffant. The domes are supported by columns, taken from 
uie Armenian churches at Julfa. 

From this court, a passage leds into several others for 
inferior women ; and then into two rooms built by Ash* 
reff, one of the Affghan kings. The latter are indeed 
much inferior to those which I have already described. 
They have heav^ massive glasses and gildings, and coarse 
paintings of fruits and flowers, without any representation 
of the numan figure. On the whole, however, we found 
tiiroughout the palace much sameness, both in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, and iii the distribution of the grounds. 
In the love of water and running streams, a Per^an taste is 
fully gratified at Ispahan, through which the Zaiande-rood 
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affonis for all their (xnamental purposes an unceasing 
supply. 

From tlie interior of the palaces we ascended the Ali 
Capi gate^ which forms the entrance. This gate, once the 
scene of the magnificence oif the Sheffi family, the thres- 
hold of which was ever revered as sacred, is now desert- 
ed, and only now and then a solitary individual is seen 
to pass negligently through. The remains of that splen« 
dour, so minutely and exacdy described by Chardin^ are 
still to be traced ; the fine marbles remain, and the gF^'> 
deur and eleyadon of the dome are still undemolished. A 
ragged porter opened a small dooc to the right, by which 
we ascended to the pavilion where Shah Abbas was wont 
to see the games of the Maidan and the exercises <rf* his 
troops. This also is sinking rapidly into decay, and re-' 
tains nothing to attest the beauties which traveUers describe, 
except the shafts of the wooden columns, some pieces of 
glass, and some decayed paintings. From this we ascend^' 
ed by a winding staircase, still further to the very summit* 
Here, as this is the highest building in the city, we en^ 
joyed a most extensive view, and from this place we could 
form a tolerably just idea of its real extent. Houses, or 
ruins of houses, are spread all over the plain, and reach 
to the very roots of the surrounding mountains. From 
this point I took a panoramic view of the whole, wluch I 
completed undisturbed, as I had secured the door and 
the porter at the bottom before I commenced*. There is 
no difference in the colours of the buildings ; they are uni- 
versally of a light yellow, and, if it were not for an abun^ 
dant intermixture of trees, which in spring and summer 
cheer and enliven the scene, the view would be monoto- 
nous. The trees are mostly the chenars ; but, besides 
these, there are the Lombardy poplar, the willow, and an 
elm with very thick and rich foliage and a formal shape. 
The domes of the mosques are a field of green or some- 
thnes blue-hcquered tik^ with ornaments in yellow, bhie, 
and red ; the inscriptions are in the same colours. They 
are crowned t^ golden balls and a crescent, with the horns 
bending outwardly. 



' Of Uiis vkw, a part is ssfccted in the annexed piate. 
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The mountains, \iduch bound the plain to the eastward^ 
are the most distant ; and those to the west are most strongly 
marked ; all are dark, without any verdure. The gei^eral 
appearance of the soil in the town is light, and nearly of 
the same colour as the houses. 

All the cannon, which in Chardin's day were enclosed 
in a balustrade belfbre the pahce, are removed, and there 
is not left a vesdge even of the balustrade itself. The 
Maiden Shah, the great public j^ce, no loogcx presents the 
busy scene which it must have displayed in the better times 
of this kingdom. Of all the trets which sunounded it, 
there is not one standing. The canals, of which the stones 
remain, are void of water ; the houses, which surround 
the Maiden, are no longer inhabited ; and the very doors 
are all blocked up, so that there is now only a dead row 
of arches to be seen all round. The great market, which 
once spread the wh<de area with tents, is now confined to 
(Hie comer near the Nokara Khan6h. All the re$t is quite 
empQr ; scarcely a person is seen to pass ak>ng. I saw no 
traces of the pavilion of the clock, which, in the time of 
Chardin, so much amused the people by the mechanism 
of its pup[)ets* The Mesjid Shah, or royal mosque, is still 
a noble building, if I might judge from its outside ; al- 
thou^ the lacquered tiles on the dome are in many places 
felling off. We did not go further than the iron chain, 
which is thrown across the entrace of its great ^te leading 
into the Maidan. The Mesjid of Louft Ollah is exteriorly 
in good repair. The great bazar is entered under the No- 
kara Khan6h by a handsome gate, the paintings on which 
still exist, but the large clock (of which however the place 
is still seen) is no longer in existence ; nor is there any 
trace of that also, that was once on the very summit. The 
other side of the gate opens into the fine bazars (fbrmeriy 
called the K^seree), now the Bazar Shah. 

There are no modem bazars, except one built by Hajee 
Mahomed Hossein Khan, the second minister. He has 
also made a new chahar bagh, in that part of the city to- 
wards the bridge, called Pool Hajoo. The b&zars, as I 
had occasion to observe at Shiraz, are are all laid out on 
nesaiy die same plan as those of Constantinople ; generally 
the different trades in separate bazars. They are on the 
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whole more lively than those of Turkey ; bekig psdnted 
and adorned in many places, (particularly under the domes 
in Ae centre,) with portraits of the heroes of the country, 
or with combats, or with figures of beasts, and other sub- 
jects* In these bazars the confluence of people is certainly 
great, and if the crowds here were a fiur measurement of 
the general population of the city, the whole number of 
Ispahan would swell rapidly ; but as every one in the 
course of the day has some busmess in this spot, the rest 
of the city is comparatively deserted ; and as the traders 
also themselves have here their shops only and return to 
their homes at night, the mixed multitudes which throng 
the bazars, again scattered over all the quarters of the town, 
become a very inadequate proportion for its extent The 
women, indeed, except the very lower class, generally re- 
main at home, and during the day form, with their chil- 
dren, all the population of some parts of the ci^. The 
N. and £• divisions are the best innabited* In (Jhardin's 
time the numbers were estimated by those who reckoned 
largely, one million and one hundred thousand souls ; but 
even by the more moderate were fixed at six hundred thou- 
sand. Considering, however, the state of ruin in which, 
perhaps, half of Ispahan is at present, we cannot place its 
actual population at more than four hundred thousand soub, 
a calculation which is supported by the accounts of the 
houses or families, of which there are eighty thousand. 
This information was subsequently communicated to me 
by Hajee Mahomed Hossein Khan, second minister to the 
king, a native also of the city, and long its governor, whose 
opportunities therefore of ascertaining the fact were un- 
Questionable. Much, nevertheless, must be allowed for 
me exaggeration natural to a Persian. 

The kabob shops (or eating-houses, on the plan of those 
in Turkey) seemed to be also equaUy clean and well ar- 
ranged. From one of these a complete dinner, with eveiy 
necessary convenience of dishes, sherbets, &c. may be pro- 
cured at a short notice, and at a moderate expense. The 
most fiequent shops appeared to be those of sweetmeats, 
which (in consumption almost incredible) form the chk£ 
in^!edients of Persian food, and are here arranged for sale 
very neatly in ku*ge China vases, clean glass vessels, and 
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bright brass platters. The people excel in the composi- 
tion ; and import their sugar from India, and their sugar- 
candy from China. Large quantities of sugar come from 
Cairo also, throu^ Suez. 

The beglerbeg, or governor, gave the envoy and his suite 
an entertainment which, in one particular only, was more 
splendid than those at Shiraz. The great court and all the 
avenues were here illuminated by a vast number of small 
lampsi which threw an immense blaze of light all over the 
place. A China drum, which the beglerbeg had been keep- 
ing for many years till ^ fit opportunity for the display 
should occur, was now brought forwards. It was su^n- 
ded on high in the middle of the court The fire was ap- 
plied to it, but it emitted thick vapour with little explo- 
sions at intervals ; and though a meschdl or great torch 
was at length tried, it only increased the smoke and stench, 
and proved too clearly, that the whole was a Chinese finaud, 
not unfrequendy practised on the purchasers of their drums ; 
a little gunpowder was placed at the ends indeed, but the 
centre was stuffed with old rags. The other fireworks al- 
so were generally miserable, in comparison with those at 
Shiraz. The dumer (instead of being served in Ae usual 
manner on the ground) was placed on tables filmed for 
the occasion, and was piled up in enormous heaps. The 
beglerbeg had the further attention to provide us with plates, 
2^x)ons, knives, and forks, which were all in like manner 
made for the day's entertainment. The spoons were of 
silver, and that for the envoy was of gold. 

The report, which we had received on the road, that it 
was the intention of the govenunent to detain the envoy at 
Ispahan, did not prove without foundation. The begler- 
beg said, ^^ that the ambassador was to stay at Isps^ian to 
see tlie country at his leisure, and visit all the fine build- 
ings of the city.*' However, at a private conference which 
sir Harford had with him at the Goush Khon6h, all this 
was changed, so that the beglerbeg was then more anxious 
even than ourselves, that we should proceed to the capital 
with every possible expedition. He now urged on the en- 
voy, promising all his assistance to enable him to reach 
Teheran, befisre the commencement of the mourning of 
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the Moharrem ; engaging his own mules to convey us 
firom Ispahan, and ordenng two relays of one hundred 
and fifty each at Kashan and at Kom. This anxiety was 
again seconded by a courier, who had arrived in two days 
from Teheran, and had brought the answers to the letters 
which we had dispatched from Khoneh Korreh. 
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CHAPTER X 



ISPAHAN TO TEHERAN. 



Departure from Ispahan — Mourchekourd — Scene of the 
Victory of Nadir Shah— Ruim— The Bund Kohrotxi— 
Kashofi — SiUt Desert — Koom ; Tomb — PoolDallauk ; 
Adventure in the Night — View of Teheran — Approach 
— Entrance into the City. 

On the 7th of Ilebruary, accordbelv, we left Ispahan ; 
our first day's march, fix>m Goush KhoQ6h to Gez, was 
a distance of ten miles only. On the right of the road is 
a village called Sayin, which, as we are told, produces the 
best melons in the country. The schI, over wluch we tra- 
veiled, was soft and crumbling, and strongly impregnated 
with salt, and in parts rendered muddy and swampy by 
the streams which intersect it The weather was lowering 
on all sides, with a bieeze fit>m the westward ; which here 
and there in litde whirlwinds carried the sand high up in- 
to the air in columns, resembling water-spouts at sea. 
The whole plain is covered with ruins, fit>m which only 
now and then a few miserable peasants crept out to gape 
at our passing troops. The dikes, cut finom the banks of 
the Zaiande-rood, irrigate the whole of the ^ain, and pro- 
duce a greater appearance of cultivation tl»n hitherto we 
had generally seen. The caravanserai at Gez, though fell- 
ing into decay, is still handsome, and is biiilt of the same 
materials, and on nearly the same grand scale, as that which 
we had occupied at Mayar. This likewise is the work of 
the Sheffis. Similar caravanserais were constructed at ev- 
ery stage on the road to Bagdad ; nothing, indeed, can 
equal die truly royal establishments which Shah Abbas 
the great maintained throughout his dominions for the ac* 
commodation of strangers. 
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8th February. The bearing fix)m Gez to Mourche. 
kourd is N. W. and the distance, by our computation, is 
eighteen miles, which we travelled in six hours. At about 
seven miles, we came to a mined caravanserai, built of 
die same materials, and in the same neat manner as that at 
Gez. Nearly facing it is a well, to which we descended 
by a path, excavated from the surface on an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and about fifty yards in length. We saw 
small fish swimming about in this well, which appeared 
to us to be a spring of fine and limpid water. After hav- 
ing travelled about six miles further, we came to a very 
handsome caravanserai. We had discovered it immedi- 
ately on ascending the summit of a range of hills, over 
which the road carried us. It is situated on the right of 
the road, and, with its bath and reservoirs on the left, was 
built by the mother of Shah Abbas. The structure has suf- 
fered less than any other which we have seen, by the injuries 
of time and mail. It is built of brick, on a foundation of 
the same fine blue stone, which we had so much admired 
at Mayar. The front is ornamented with an open brick- 
work, and with neat Mosaic. The portico is crowned 
by a superb dome, and leads into the square court ; the 
ades of which contain the rooms for travellers. Behind 
are vaulted stables with much accommodation. The hum- 
mum is useless through decay ; but the reservoir is still 
in good repair. 

From this we proceeded five miles to Mourchekourd, 
and passed over a part of the plain, on which Nadir Shah 
gained his decisive victory over Ashreff, the Aftghan chief. 
The mountains to the northward were covered with snow, 
and still presented a winter to us, although the weather on 
the plain was delightfully serene and mild. The soil is 
hard, in some places argillaceous. The whole country, 
which we had passed in me day's march, was poor and 
depopulated, though the ruins in different parts of the 
plain, speak that it was once enlivened and enriched by 
men. As we approached Mourchekourd, we found indeed 
cultivation, and the kanauts which produce it. 

9th. From Mourchekourd a caravanserai which we 
were to pass, bore by our compass N. 15 W. a distance 
of twelve miles. The road was good, on an arid plan, 
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bounded by incoiteiden^Ie mountains. The canvansefai 
itself was another of those structures, which in the bitter 
part of our route we had so oAien admired. From this 
point we continued for eight miles, over rising and falling 
ground, to a second caravanserai called Aga Kemal, but 
pronounced sKort without the gj Aakemal. Around we 
saw a litde cultivation and a few poplars ; all the rest is 
desert. On the left, bearing west, is the small territory of 
Joshoogun, containing the three villages of Bendai, Khos- 
roabad, and Vazvoon, which we descried at the distance 
of about four miles, situated under a red hill at the ex* 
tremity of the plain. From Aga Kemal we ascended 
mountidns entirely covered with <snow, which, from its ap- 
pearance, indeed, may remain there throughout the whde 
year. The distance to Kofarood was still sixteen miks, 
which we travelled by sun-set, having set out at five in 
the morning. By the beso'ings of elevated hills we ar- 
ranged our whole march to the direction N. 10 W. 

As we desceiKied into the valley of Kohrood, which, 
from the depth of the snow, was a work <^ some trouble, 
we noticed a pretty litde bubbling stream, which, wind* 
ing through the vale, watered a succession of cultivatol 
q;>ots and plantations of apple, pear, poplar, and wakwt* 
trees. Tht town is built on the side of a mountain. We 
passed the night in the caravanserai, whene our accommo- 
dations were indifferent, and our rest, of which we were in 
^reat wsoit, was broken by the incessant noise and wnoig- 
Img of our Persian attendants. Several of our horses had 
been left on the road ftom excessive &tigue. 

The valley of Kohrood extends in a north-eastern di- 
rection : it is abundantly watered and wooded beauttftiUy, 
and every species of frtiit-troe thrives there. The fields 
are disposed in terraces, and each separate plat of culti- 
vated ground is mtersected by smaU ridges raised to fiici- 
litate inwation. We had hitherto passed through a coun- 
try, to which so much wood and so much cultivation af- 
forded a very ddi^tful contrast. ITie Persians, indeed, 
admit, that there are very few Kohroods in the kingdom, 
and that in summer its verdure is incomparable. Our 
route led through another village in tlie same valley. Close 
to the road is the tomb of one of the kiferior saints of 
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Perria, with a pyramidical roof covered with green-lac- 
quered tiles. As we passed near it^ a little boy, surround- 
ed by a set of his companions, entreated our compassion 
by invoking the name of the holy man in the neighlx)ur- 
ing grave. When we had quitted the trees and cultivat- 
ed grounds, we contined to wind in the valley, which had 
then narrowed to a close and sometimes difficult pass. 
This pass, on a bearing of N. 30 £. is in length about six 
miles, and is terminated on the left of the road by a cara- 
vanserai called Gueberabad. Before we reached it, we 
skirted a small artificial lake called the Bund Kohrood, 
the waters of which are supplied by the river of Kohrood, 
and the melting of the snows of the adjacent mountains, 
and are confined on the N. extremity by a strong wall 
built across the chasm of the valley. A stream, however, 
oozes out from the base, which finally expends itself in 
the plain about Kashan. Gueberaliad is at present a ru- 
ined village; in former days it was peopled, as its name 
imports, by the Guebres. 

The caravanserai is one of the good buildings of the 
age of the Seffis, and by an inscription on the front, ap- 
pears to have been erected by Meer Sakee, one of the ge- 
nerals of Shah Abbas. Here first we discovered the plain 
of Kashan, bounded by the distant range of mountains, 
of which Demawend formed the most conspicuous and 
the highest point. It rises in a very symmetrical cone 
abruptly from a long and unbroken range. It is covered 
with eternal snows, but its height is more easily deduced 
from the distance to which it is visible. In a direct line 
from the caravanserai of Gueberabad, that distance could 
not have been less than one hundred and fifty miles; and 
the Persians declare that it can be seen even. at Ispahan 
from the minaret of the Mesjid Shah, which is at least two 
hundred and forty miles distant. We descended rapidly 
into the plain towards Kashan : here we were met by a 
large istakball, which accompanied us to the northern side 
of the city with all the noises of Persian rejoicings*. 

* " At Kashan, according to the second minister of the kingdom, 
who seemed devoutly to credit his own story, is a well, which we 
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From Kashan we continued aioRg the immense pfami ; 
the mountains, which bind it on the north, just appeared 
in the lightest blue tints on the edge of the hcuizon. Front 
Kashan to our encampment at Nusserabad, we saw on 
the skirts E. and W. of ttie plain several villages, and 
with them cultivation. On the left of the road were Ko- 
sac, Key, Ser, Badgoon, Rouand, Corabad ; oa the right, 
Aroun, Britgoli, Nouchabad, and Ali Abad. We reck- 
oned the to^ length o^ the day's journey at thirty miles 
(on a bearing of N. 20 W.), viz. eight to Gueberabad, 
thirteen to Kashan, and nine to Nusserabad. In former 
days, the people of Nusserabad were noted for their idle- 
ness and propensity to voluptuousness, so that a fine gen- 
tleman is stiU called a M irza of Nusserabad. 

On the morning of the 11th, we quitted our tents two 
hours before sun-rise, as we had a march of forty miles 
before us to Koom; the Persians call the dii^ance fifteen 
fursungs. We continued our route along the plain in 
the same course as on the preceding day. On our left 
were mountains, and on our right was the pliun bounded 
only by the horizon, and constituting indeed the com- 
mencement of the great salt desert of Persia, which, ac* 
cording to the people of the country, extends even to the 
confines of UsbecL Tartary. The principal part of that 
over which we passed, was a soil strongly impregnated 
with salt, which, after rain or snow, rend^ the roads dif- 
ficult and dangerous. The weather was fiivourable during 
our passage, and we crossed without any inconvenienoe 
(except that of a heavy mud) a part of the plain dreaded 
by caravans and travellers in winter journeys. We tra- 
veiled the plain for ten miles, and then turned N. 30 W. 
among the .mountains* As we proceeded, we observed 
their strata di^>osed in singular directions, and forming 
very varied angles with the horizon. Nature, in some 
places, amid the stupendous masses of rock which sur- 

did not see. There is a descent of six months to the bottom, and ia 
the different stages of the journey, the traveller comes to plains and 
mers. Some have gone down and never appeared again. These 
•are tales, which, to a Persian, are not incredible, though they will 
not believe that the streets of London are lighted, or that Uiere are 
in Europe houses seven stories high." 
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rounded us, seemed to have finished her operations by 
small conical mounds, increasing by regular gradations as 
they approached the mother mountain. Every thing look- 
ed as if it were newly created, and only wanted the art 
and industry of man to rub off its first rude surface. 

At about eleven miles from Nusserabad stands a cara- 
yanserai, called Sin Sin, erected by the jHiesent king. It 
i^ a strong but vulgar building, when compared with the 
elegant structures of the reign of Shah Abb^s. The rude 
stones and plaster with which it is constructed, are cover- 
ed with a coat of white- wash, which at a distance indeed 
gives it a magnificent appearance. Near this were the ru- 
ins of a villa^. Still further, on the right of the road, are 
more ruins, ^diich, according to my informer, were those 
of a town called Dehnar. A second caravanserai of the 
same materials as that of Sin Sin, is situated at the distance 
of seven miles. Next is Passangoor, which is merely 
another caravanserai in the plain, and distant twelve miles ; 
at three miles distant further is Langarood, which is re- 
markable for some old pinasters standing about it, and a 
garden of some extent. From Langarood to Koom is ten 
miles more. We reached Koom very late, and had to pass 
through its extensive ruins when it was quite dark. The 
envoy, whorode in the takht-e-ravan, was in some danger 
in passing over a bridge, for one of the mules slippmg 
threw him nearly into me stream. 

Koom is esteemed a holy city ; it encloses the tombs 
of many saints, and among odiers tliat of the sister of 
Imaum Reza. The present king made a vow before he 
ascended the throne, that if he should ever succeed to the 
crown, he would enrich the city of Koom by buildings, 
and exempt its inhabitants from paying tribute. He has 
fulfilled lus vow, and has built a large medressS or col- 
lege near the tomb of the sister of Imaum Reza, and gives 
great encouragement to the learned people who resort to 
it. He covered the cupola of the tomb itself with gold 
plates (instead of the lacquered tiles which he removed), 
and he is said to spend one hundred thousand tomauns 
annually, in the embellishments of these monuments. The 
riches of this tomb are said to be immense, and they are 
augmented every year by some new donation in jewelry 
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and precious stoned from the kind's wives, and the great 
men of the court. The tomb of Imaum Reza himself is 
in the city of Mesched. 

12th. The morning presented to us a dark and threa- 
tening atmosphere, and a country covered with snow. It 
had fallen in the night to a depth of six inches. We how- 
ever proceeded on to Pool Dallauk, a distance of twelve 
miles ; leaving our heavy baggage behind, as the envoy 
was particularly anxious to reach the capital, before the 
commencement of the mourning of Moharrem. North of 
Koom there is a small river called the Khour-e-Shootur. 
The plain was much soaked with die melted snow ; we 
reached the caravanserai at Pool Dallauk at an early hour, 
intending to depart again at ten o'clock at night. This 
place derives its name from a barber, who repaired the 
bridge, originally built by Shah Abbas over the. river, 
which runs E. and W. before the caravanserai. The 
water of this stream, and indeed all the rivulets here, de- 
rive a salmess from the soil through which they pass. 

After having refreshed our cattle and ourselves, we made 
preparations to depart at ten o'clock. The night was very 
dark, and our mehmandar (who had not shown an incli- 
nation to second our desires of proceeding with all dis- 
patch) now opposed every difficulty which he could de- 
vise: he expatiated, on the danger of undertaking the 
journey by night, and talked of certain passes on the road, 
where travellers had been lost and never more heard of. 
He was in &ct an old man, unaccustomed to the activity 
of our proceedings. Yet he was not the only one, who 
was disappointed and surprised at the celerity of our 
movements. 

ITie chiefs of the tent^pitchers and of the muleteers, who 
had attended former missions,' liad passed months on the 
road, and thus secured a profit on the pay of their people 
and their mules, which the shortness of our engagement 
greatly reduced. Our journeys were compared with the ce- 
kbrated marches of their late king Aga Mahomed Khan, who 
waged so many wars with Lootf Ali Khan ; but those, who 
considered it incompatible with the dignity of a great man 
to move fast, said that we were rather choppers (couriers) 
than ambas^dors. Yet the greatest distance that we ever 
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txavdled in one day was forty miles, and we employed 
thirty.five days in a journey of about six hundred and 
fifty miles, at an average perhaps of nineteen miles a day» 

When we were unmoved by his forebodings, our meh- 
mandar endeavoured to sooth us into compliance to his 
wishes, by sending us a variety of savoury 'dishes for our 
dinner, which however only renewed our spirits, and in- 
creased our eagerness to proceed. We accordingly mount- 
ed our horses. The troop had already advanced with 
much of our baggage. The envoy (preceded by two peo- 
ple, who by courtesy were called guides, and followed by 
the mehmandar and the gentlemen of the suite) had not 
travelled half a mile from the caravanserai, when his con- 
ductors declared that they had lost the road. After long 
and fruitless exertion, bewildered more and more by those 
who had undertaken our direction, we resolved to return 
to the caravanserai, and to take a fresh departure. Even 
this became impracticable, for the town was not to be 
found. The mehmandar then, seemingly in great trouble, 
went forward himself to seek the place, and after much 
delay returned to us, bringing along with him a poor 
wretch, whose hands he had tied behind his back, and to 
whom he occasionally administered blows. This was our 
new conductor, but he was so much frightened, that he 
could not proceed, until the envoy pledged himself, that 
he should meet with no harm; but on the contrary should 
receive a reward of fifteen tomauns, if he led us in safe^ 
to Kinar-a-gird. We ^;ain advanced, and were again un- 
successful ; our new guide was more perverse or more 
stupid than his predecessors, and we were once more 
obliged to return m the hope of regaining the caravanserai. 
In search of this place we roamed about four long and 
melancholy hours, hearing the cries of waiderers, as we 
supposed like ourselves, in all parts of the plain. Unfor- 
tunately we had then no compass with us, nor was there a 
star to be seen that might direct us. At length, however, 
we espied a light, which happily proceeded from the walls 
of our caravanserai, and guided us ag£un to iu 

We departed again the next morning, and discovered 
to our surprise that the road, wliich to us had been ren- 
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dered so intricate, led straight to the opening of the moun- 
tains through which we were to pass. It was impossible, 
therefore, to wander from it except purposely, and the 
mehmandar at length acknowledged that he had himself 
contrived the delay, and the mortification of the preceding 
night The envoy refused to speak to him, threatened a 
complaint to the king, and terrified him soefectually, that 
with every oath common to a Persian, he cursed himself 
as " an old fool, and a stupid, senseless wretch." The 
envoy at length relented, and assured him that he had no* 
thing to fear. At the distance of six miles from Pod 
Dallauk, we entered the swamp of Kaveer, which (to its 
termination at the caravanserai called Haooz Sultan) we 
crossed in three hours, a length of ten miles. It is a part 
of the great desert which reaches into Khorassan, the so3 
of whidi is composed of a mixture (at least equal) of sah 
and earth. Though the road, therefore, over which we 
travelled, is as ^ood as those in any other direction across 
the swamp, it is frequently after rains impassable ; as the 
horses, which in our passage were up to the fedock, ara 
up to their bellies in less fevourable weather. 

At Haooz Sultan we M^ere met by an ofiicer with a letter 
from the king, exju-essing his thanks for the infcxtnaticxi 
communicated to him by me envoy, of the defeats which 
** the common enemy" had received in Spain, and inviting 
him to arrive at his capital without delay. We proceeded, 
and came to the Mulluk-al-Moat, a kind of pass leading 
through an extent of broken country, which, forming a 
lab}rrinth of little hills and intricate nooks, has not unfre- 
quendy been a real cause of difficulty to travellers, and to 
a certain degree embarrassed us till we reached Kinar-a- 
gird. In the dells were a variety of streams, which were 
nearly ^t The land itself bears evident marks of the 
action of fire. The soap- wort iis the most common shrub 
all over the fiice of the country, but no use is made of it 
About two fursungs fix)m Kinar-a-gird we crossed a large 
salt stream, running fit>m W. to £, and just before it we 
were greeted by an istakball. Our march on this day was 
forty miles. We passed the night in a large caravanserai 
built by the present kin^ at Kinar-a-gird y where the meh- 
mandar, reg^dless of his late disgrace, agaia behaved ill, 
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&r his servants were suifered to intrude on the space which 
had been reserved for us. 

From Kinar-a-gird to Teheran is six fursungs, which 
we called sixteen miles* We continued along the plain 
fortwomilesy crossing numerous channels of water, which 
are carried from the stream by Kinar-a-gird. We then 
wound among some small hills for four miles, when the 
plain of Teheran opened upon us, bounded from £• to W. 
by a lofty range of mountains. Clouds generally rest oa 
their summits, and the snow at this time covered their ve- 
ry roots. On the west, and high above them, is the peak 
of Demawend. 

Teheran, as we descended gradually into the plain, bore 
N. 25 £• of us. On the right are the ruins of the ancient 
city of Rey, scattered in great profusion at the foot of the 
fearer mountains. The soil of the plain is salt, and of 
course very soft, intersected by a great number ol dikes, 
which being well replenished with water had rendered the 
road extremely difficult As we approached Teheran, we 
were met by frequent istakballs, in the principal of which 
was Norooz Khan, one of the king's relations, and master 
of the ceremonies. The mob increased greatly as we came 
to the town walls. At the gate, through which we passed, 
were posted files of soldiers, of the new corps, dressed 
(something like Russians, and disciplined after the Europe- 
an manner. We passed thinough small streets of miserable 
buildings, and saw nothing that indicated royalty. At 
length, we dismounted at the house of Hajee Mahomed 
Hossein Khan, the second minister, where we were treated 
with chairs and tables, which had been provided by our 
host. Though it had been his own residence, and though 
he had just removed from it to make room for the embas- 
sy, we found it a mansion far less respectable than any that 
we had seen either at Shiraz or Ispahan. All the riches 
are collected on the throne, and all around is poverty, ei- 
ther real or aifected. 

The reception of his majesty's mission, from our entrance 
into Persia to 6ur arrival in die capital, was marked with 
the most ready attention, and the highest honoufs from all 
classes ; and our journey was now closed at Teheran by 
particular and gratifying* distinctions. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TEHERAN. 



Vmtfrom the Second Minister — The Court Poet — First 
Conference — Ceremonial of the Public Introduction — 
Presents to the King brought by the Envoy — Order of 
the Procession — Presentation — The ICing of Persia — 
Peacock Throne^The Court— The Palace— The Prime 
Minister; his Levee — Persian Traveller — Present to 
the Envoy — Ceremonies of the Moharrem. 

It had been decided on the day of our arrival, that the 
first visit was to be paid by the owner of the house in 
which we lodged, ^ajee Mahomed Hossein Khan, ameen- 
ed-doulah, or lord treasurer : but on the next day the ni)i- 
nister seemed to make some hesitation in according the 
compliment, and said that he rather expected it from the 
envoy. Sir Harford Jones, however, immediately obviated 
the difficulty, by refH^esenting that even among the most 
uncivilized nations the host pays the first attentions to his 
guest. When this explanation was satisfactorily received 
die minister came, and with him the king's chief i poet, and 
some other officers of state. 

We went through the common routine of compliments 
and presentations. When the poet was introduced to the 
envoy, the conversation turned on poetry, and the works 
of the bard himself. He was extolled above the skies ; all 
exclaimed that in this age he had not an equal on earth, and 
some declared that he was superior even to* Ferdousi, the 
Homer of their country. To all this the author listened 
with very complacent creduli^, and at length recited some 
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of his admired effusion^. His genius, however, is paid 
by something more substantial than praise ; for he is a great 
&vourite at court, and, according to my Persian informers, 
receives from the king a gold tomaun for every couplet ; 
and once indeed secured the remission of a laree debt due 
to the king by writing a poem in his praise. Yet the peo- 
ple, from whom the supplies of this munificence are drawn, 
groan whenever they near that the poet's muse has been 
productive. Having exhausted the topics of the weather, 
and the relative temperature and air of Teheran, Ispahan, 
and Shiraz, our host took his leave, telling us that the 
house was our own, a common compliment of the east. 
In the evening the envoy went to a conference with him, 
and setded some points of importance in the negociadon. 
The ceremonial of the envoy's presentation to the king on 
the following day was then arranged ; and it was agreed 
that the audience should be exactly the same as that given 
to embassadors at Constantinople. 

On the morrow accordingly we made every preparation 
of form for our introduction ; and each appeared m green 
slippers with high heels, and red cloth stockings, the court 
dress always WOTn before the king of Persia. Early in 
the morning we received a message desiring us to l>e in 
readiness. At about twelve o'clock we proceeded to the 
palace. The presents for the king were laid out on a piece 
of wlute satin, over a gold dish. It consisted of his Bri- 
tannic majesty's picture, set round with diamonds ; a dia- 
mond of sixty-one carats, valued at twenty thousand pounds ; 
a small box, on the lid of which Windsor Castle was carv. 
ed in ivory ; a box made from the oak of the Victory, 
with die battle of Trafal^ in ivory ; and a small blood- 
stone Mosaic box for opmm. The king's letter (which 
was mounted in a highly ornamented blue morocco box, 
and covered with a case of white sadn, and an elegant net) 
was also laid on a piece of white sadn. The envoy car- 
ried the letter, and I the presents. When we went forwards 
to place them in the takht-e-ravan (the litter), and again^ 
when the procession advanced, the trumpet sounded ^^Gdd 
save the king." 

The order of the procession was as follows : 
Bb 
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OiScers of the king of Persia, 

Led horses belonging to the envoy^ 

Native officers of cavalry, swords drawn, 

The trumpeter, 

Four troopers, 

The takht-e-ravaH, 

Guard of native cavalry, swords drawn, 

Persian officers of the envoy's household, in scarlet and 

gold, dismounted, 

THE ENVOY, 

The secretary and gentlemen of the mission. 

Guard of native cavalry^ under comet Willock, with drawn 

swords, colours displayed, 

Servants, &c. 

The procession proceeded through miserable streets, 
which were crowded by the curious, until we came to the 
large Maidan, at the entrance of which were chained a lion 
and a bear. It then turned to the right, and, crossing over 
a bridge, entered into the Ark, or fortified palace of the 
king, the building which contains every part of the royal 
household. Here the envoy, as a mark of respect to the 
king of Persia, ordered the guard to sheath swords. There 
were troops on both sides, and cannon in several parts, 
and when we reached the first court, two very thick lines 
of soldiers were ranged to form an avenue for uB. They 
were disciplined and dressed something after our manner, 
and went through their exercise as we passed. About 
thirty paces fix)m the imperial gate the takht-e-ravan stop- 
ped : we then dismounted, and the envoy and I advancing 
uncovered to it, took out the king's letter and the dish of 
presents. We proceeded through dark passages, until we 
came to a smaU room, where were seated ^forooz Khan 
(a relation of the royal family, and ish agassi, or master of 
the ceremonies) and Mahomed Hussein Khan Murvee, a 
favomite of the kbg, and a deputy lord chamberlam, with 
other noblemen, who were waiting to entertain us. Our 
presentation was to take place in me khalvet khcHiSh, or 
private hall of audience, for it was then the Ashooreh of 
the month of Moharrem, a time of mourning, when all 
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matters of ceremony or of business are suspended at court : 
the kinff of Persia therefore paid a signal respect to his 
Britannic majesty, in fixing the audience of his envoy so 
immediately after hiis arrival, and more particularly at a 
season when public affairs are so generally intermitted. 

After we had sat here about half an hour, smoked, and 
drank coffee, the master of the ceremonies informed us that 
the king was ready, and we proceeded again. We entered 
the great coiirt.of the dewan khon6h,_ (the hall of public 
audience,) on all sides of which stood officers of the house- 
hold, and in the centre walks were files of the new-raised 
troops, disciplined after the European manner, who went 
through the platoon as we passed, while the tittle Persian 
drummers beat their drums. The line presented arms to 
the envoy, and the officers saluted. In the middle of the 
dewan khon6h was the famous throne built at Yezd, of 
the marble of the place, on which the king sits in public, 
but to which we did not approach sufficiently near for any 
accurate observation. We ascended two steps onthe left, 
and then passed under arched ways into another spacious 
court, filled in the same manner ; but the men were most- 
ly sitting down, and did not rise as we approached. We 
crossed the centre of this court, and came to a small and 
mean door, which led us through a dark and intricate pas- 
sage. When we were arrived at the end of it, we found 
a door still more wretched, and worse indeed than that of 
any English stable. Here Norooz Khan paused, and mar- 
shaled us in order : the envoy, first, with the king's letter ; 
I followed next with the presents ; and then, at the distance 
of a few paces, the rest of the gentlemen. The door was 
opened, and we were ushered into a court laid out in canals 
and playing fountains, and at intervals lined by men rich- 
ly dressed, who were all the grandees of the kingdom. At 
the extremity of the room, open in front by large windows, 
was the king in person. Wlien we were opposite to him, 
the master of the ceremonies stopped, and we all made 
low bows ; we approached most slowly again, and at ano- 
ther angle stopped and bowed a^in. Then we were taken 
immediately fronting the king, where again we bowed most 
profoundly. Our conductor then said aloud, 
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*• Most mighty Monarchy Director of the Worlds 

*< Sir HaricMxi Jones, baronet, ambassadcH* from your ma- 
jes^^s brother, the king of England, having brought a 
letter and some presents, requests to approach the dust of 
your majesty^s feet : (Hag pace moharek bashed^ literally,) 
that the dust of your feet may be fortunate/' 

The king from the room said in a loud voice, ^* khosh 
amedeed, you are welcome," We then took off our slip- 
pers, and went into the ro3ral presence. When wc were 
entered, the envoy walked up towards the throne with the 
letter ; Mirza Sheffeea^ the prime minister, met him half 
way, and taking it fk>m him, carried it up and placed it 
before the king : he then came back and received the pre- 
sents from my hands, and laid them in the same place« 
The envoy then commehced a written speech to the king 
in English, which at first starded his majes^, but seemed 
to please him much, as soon as Jaffer Ali Khan, the En- 
^sh resident at Shiraz, came forward and read it in Persian* 
The original was as fdlows : 

" May it please your Majesty ^ 

^' The king, my master, willing to renew and strengthen 
those ties of frienc^p and alliance which subsisted between 
the kings of Persia and of England, has deputed me to 
the foot of your majesty's throne, with the expressi<Hi of 
these his royal wishes and mtentions. 

^*To have been charged with such a commission, I 
shall always consider as the most distinguished and hono- 
rable event of my life ; and, when I thus deliver to your 
majesty the letter of my most gracious and royal master, I 
fed confident in being honoured with your majes^'s pro- 
tection and favour. 

•• May the Great Diq>oser of sill events grant your ma- 
jesty an increase of honour and prosperity, and may the 
friendship and interests of England and Persia hoicefor- 
ward become inseparable." 

The king then answered in return, that the states had 
been long allied, and he hoped that the friendship would 
increase daily ; thb the prime minister explained. The 
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king then said; '< How does the king of England, my 
brother ? Damatdghisi chauk est ? how is his health ?'' 
He then asked, if this were the son of the former ki^g, 

' with whose subjects he had had communications; and 
when lie was told that the same king was still reigning^ 
he exclaimed, " the French have told lies in that also !" 
(for they had spread the report that the king of England 
was dead.) Tlie envoy was then conducted to. a gilt and 
painted chair placed for him, an h(xiour never paid before 
to any mission. I stood on his right ; JafFer Ali Khan on 
his left ; Mirza She£fea, the prime minister, next to me ; 
Hajee Mahomed Hossein Khan, the ameen-ed-doulah, and 
JMirza Reza Kooli, another of the ministecgi) succeeded ; 
and the master of the ceremonies closed the Ifaie. The 
other gentlemen stood in a row behind. The king in- 
formed the envoy that the choice which his brother the 
king of England had made of him as a minister in Per- 
sia, was agreeable and acceptable to him ; he then inquired 
about the envoy's journey, and asked some very fainiliar 
and affable^ questions. The gentlemen of the mission 
were then separately introduced by their names and situa- 
tions; the king said '^khosh amedeed," and we made 

^ very low bows. We returned with nearly the sanac ce- 
remonies as we enteved the palace, except that in the 
outer court, the envoy was further honoured with a salute 
fix)m three pieces of cannon. 

The king is about forty-five years of age. He is a man 
of pleasing manners, and an, agreeable coimtenance, with 
an aquiline iiose, lai^ eyes, and very arched eye-brows. 
His face is obscured by an immense beard and musta- 
chios, which are kept very black ; and it is only when he 
talks and smiles that his mouth is discovered. • His voice 
has once been fine, and is still harmonious ; though now 
hollow, and obviously that of a man who has led a free 
life. He appeared much pleased at finding that the envoy 
could talk to him in Persian, as he did indeed after the 
first introductory speech; and when he was told that Sir 
Harford read and studied much, he asked many questions 
on literary subjects, for he professes to be a protector of 
learning and of learned men. He was seated on a species 
of thr^e, , called the takht-e-taoos, or the throne of the 
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peacock, which is raised three feet from the ground, and 
appears an oblong square of eight feet broad and twelve 
long. We could see the bust only of his majesty, as the 
rest of his body was hidden by an elevated ruling, the 
upper work of the throne, at the comers Of which were 
placed several ornaments of vases and toys. The back b 
much raised ; on each side are two square pillars, on which 
are perched birds, probably intended for peacocks, stud- 
ded with precious stones of every description, and hoId« 
ing each a ruby in their beaks. The highest part of the 
throne is composed of an oval ornament of jewelry, fit>m 
which emanate a great number of diamond rays. Unfor- 
tunately, we were so fiir distant from the throne, and so 
litde &voured by the light, that we could not discover 
much of its general materials. We were told, however, 
that it is covered with gold plates, enriched by that fine 
enamel work so common in the ornamental furniture of 
Persia. It is said to have cost one htrndfed thousand to- 
mauns. 

We saw the whole court to disadvantage during our 
first visit : it was tlien the days of mourning, and the 
king himself did not at that time weaf his magnificent and 
celebrated ornaments of precious stones. He appeared in * 
a catebee of a very dark ground, enbroidered with large 
gold flowers, and trimmed with a dark fur over the shoul- 
ders, down die breast, and on the beeves. On his head he 
wore a species of cylmdrical crown covered with pearl and 
precious stones, and surmounted by a light featbo- of dia- 
monds. He rested on a pillow embossed on every part 
with pearl, and terminated at each extremity by a thick 
. tassel of pearl. On the left of the throne was a basin of 
water, in which small fountains played ; and on its bor- 
ders were placed vases set with precious stones. On the 
right, stood six of the king's sons, richly dressed : they 
were of diflfi?rent sizes and ages; the eldest of them 
(iMTother by the same mother to 3ie prince of Shiraz) was 
the viceroy of Teheran, and possessed much authority in 
the state. On the left, behbd the basin, stood five pages, 
most el^antly dressed in velvets and silks : one held a 
crown similar to that which the king wore on his head ; 
the second held a splendid sword ; & third a shield and 
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a mace of gold and pearls ; the fbuith a bow ^nd arrows 
set with jewels ; and the fifth a crachoir similarly orna- 
mented. When the audience was finished, the king de- 
sired one of hb ministers to inquire from Jafier Ali Khan 
(the English agent) wliat the foreigners said of him, and 
whether they praised and admired his appearauoe. 

The room in which we were introduced to the king was 
painted and gilded in every part. On the left firom the 
window is a large painting of a combat between the Per- 
sians and Russians, in which the king appears at full length 
on a white horse, and makes the most conspicuous figure 
in the whole composition. The Persians, of course, are 
victorious, and are very busily employed in killing the 
Russians, who seem to be falling a sufficiently easy prey t 
at a fartjier end of the scene is the Russian army drawn 
up in a hollow square, and firing their cannon and mus- 
kets without doin^ much apparent execution. Facing 
tills great picture, is another of equal dimensions, whi(£ 
represents the shah in the chase, having just pierced a deer 
with a javelin. In other parts are portraits of women, 
probably the king's favourites, who are dancmg according 
to the fashion of the country. 

On the 19th, the envoy visited Mirza Sheffeea, the 
prime minister.. He is an old man, of mild and easy man- 
ners, who displayed more knowledge of general politics 
than any other person whom we met in Persia. This was 
our first impession, and his subsequent management of 
the negociation convinced us of its accuracy. He was 
sufficiently acquainted with all the different courts of Eu- 
rope, and knew perfecdy the name of every minister em- 
ployed either widiin the state or on foreign service ; and 
was deeply versed in, the particular interests of Persia. He 
had acquired something of geography, when the French 
ambassador and suite were his guests ; the Persians in ge- 
neral, however, live in the profoundest ignorance of every 
other country. 

In the minister's assembly we met Mirza Reza, who 
had been sent ambassador to Buonaparte, and who enter- 
tained us with an account of Frangistoun, [£urope.1 He 
expatiated with seeming ecstasy on every thing which he 
had seen ; and Mirza Sheffi^ea, who probably had often 
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h^ard his stories, said to Sir Harford Jones, '' I can be- 
lieve many c^ the things which he has related to us, but 
one circumstance staggers me ; he gives an account of an 
ass, which he saw at Vienna, witli stripes on its back ; 
that I shall not believe, unless you confirm it.'* When 
Sir Eiarf(»xl told him that it was very true ; that there 
were many such animals at the Cape of Good Hope, he 
was satisfied. The traveller proceeded to describe every 
part of the continent : when he talked of the beauties of 
V ienna, and particularly when he mentioned that the streets 
were lighted up at night with globe lamps, one of the 
company (whose &ce during the different relatio is had 
exhioited signs of much astonishment, and sometimes 
doubt) stopped him, and said, '* I can believe any thing 
else but that they light the streets with globe lamps ; you 
can never make me believe that. Pray who will pay for 
them?" 

Mirza Shefieea entertained us with a break&st more 
elegant than any of the similar meals to which ive had 
be^ invited. Just before we were rising to depart, the 
minister, after having talked much on the hopes which he 
cherished, that the fiiendship of the two nations woukl 
long subsist, puHed a diamond ring fit>m off hb own fin- 
ger, and placed it on the envoy's, saying, " And that I 
may not be thought to be insincere in my professions, let 
me beg of you to accept this as a pledge of my friend- 
ship for you ; and I entreat you to wear it for my sake." 
This gift, unlike the generosity of Persian presents, was 
really handsome ; it was a beautiful stone, perfect in all 
its parts. 

On the 23d we were invited by the jemidars (Indian 
officers) of the envoy^s guard, to see that part of the ce- 
remony of the mbharrem, which was appropriated to the 
day. We ascended an elevated platform, surrounded by 
a great crowd of Persians and fodians, and seated our- 
selves on nummuds prepared for us. On one side was a 
small ornamented temple, in whi(*h was represented the 
tomb of the imaum ; and all around it were the Indians, 
who had changed their regimentals for a variety of fantas- 
tical habits, after the fashion of their own country. As 
every Indian can turn &kir, the greater part had assumed 
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Many of Aem arose, and made long speeches (for every 
man has this liberty) on the death of the imaum, though 
they intermixed much extraneous matter. .After this a* 
Persian moUah, a young man of a brisk and animated ap^ 
pearance, ascended a temporary pulpit, and commenced a 
species of chaunted sermon proper for the day. At the 
end of every period, he was answered in chorus by the 
multitude : and when he was nearly at the end, and had 
reached the most pathetic part of his harangue, he gave 
the signal for the people to beat their breasts, which they 
did accordingly with much seeming smcerity, keeping 
time to his clmunting. When the inollah had finished, a 
high and cumbrous pde was brought into the scene* It 
was ornamented wkh different^coloured ^Iks and feathers, 
and on the summit were fixed two curious weapons made 
of tin, and intended to represent the swords of Ali. This 
heavy machine was handled by a man who, having made 
his obeisanee to it (by first bowing his head, then kissing 
it), took it up with both his hands, and then amidsH in- 
creasing applauses balanced it on his girdle, od his bftasti 
and on his teeth. Next, on a small temporary stage, up* 
peared several figures, who acted that part of the tragedy 
ci the history of the imanm appointed for the day. It 
consisted of the death o( the two children of his sister 
Fatme, who, at the close of the performance, were killed 
by Ameer, one of the officers of Yezid. The actors 
each held their speeches written on paper, wluch they read 
with great action and vociferation, and excited mucl^iirte^ 
rest^n their audience, so that many sobbed and w^ 
aloud ; and when the ceremcniial required the beating of 
breasts, many perf(»med that part with a qiecies of fero^ 
cious zeal, which seemed to be jealous of louder intooac* 
dons from any breast than their own. In a part of the 
scene were then introduced water-carriers, who were em- 
blematical of the thirst of tfie imaum at his dying mo* 
ments. They bore on thek* backs bollocks* sdcins fiUai 
widi water, no .inccmsiderable weight ; but, in addition, 
they each received five well-grown boys, and under the 
united burthen walked round a cirde ten feet in diameter, 
ttreie times consecutively^ 

Cc 
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On tlie foUomng ni^t die envoy and I visited Ac 
ameen-ad-doulah Hs^ee Mohamed Hossetn Khan* At his 
house, Mirza Sbefl^, Hajee Mdiamed Hussein Khan 
Mervee, Fath Ali Khan the poet, and other great men 
were aasen^led. The commemoration of the death of 
Hossein was performing in his court-yard ; and when the 
moUah begun to read that part of the ceremonial appoint- 
ed for the day, the windows of die room, in which we 
were seated, were thrown open, and we all changed our 
positions, and sat with our kxxs towards the mcrflah. 
His preaching lasted s^ut an hour, and was followed by 
die representadon of that part of the history of Hossein's 
death, which succeeded tke scene performed on the pre- 
ceding evening. First came Hossein's horse, vnih his 
turban on the saddle. Then, in a row on chairs, were 
seated Yezid, with three others ; one of whom, dressed in 
the European habit, represented a European ambassador, 
(Elchee Firir^.) Zain Labedeen, Hossein's brother, 
chained, and with a triangular wooden cdtar round his 
neck, appeared as a capdve before Yezid, and was follow- 
ed by lus sister and children. Yezid's executioner treat- 
ed them with much barbarity, repelling the women when 
diey implored his protection ; and using the captives widi 
great insult, at the instigation of Yezid. When Zain La« 
bedeen, by Yezid's firman, was brought to be beheaded, 
the Elchee Firing implored his pardon, which, instead of 
appeasmg the tyrant, cmly produced an order for putting 
die elchee himself to death. All this scene ]»txluced 
great lamentaticxi among the spectators, who seemed to 
vie with each other in the excess of their weeping, Ad in 
die display of all the signs of grief. The prime minister 
cried incessandy ; the ameen-ed-doulah covered his &cc 
with both his l^ds, and groaned aloud ; Mahomed Hus- 
sein Khan Mervee made at intervals very vociferous com- 
plaints* In some I could perceive real tears stealing down 
then* cheeks, but m most I suspect that the grief was as 
much a piece of acting, as the tragedy which excited it 
The king himself always cries at the ceremony ; his ser- 
vants, therefore, are obliged to imitate him; When the 
mob passed the window, at which we were seated, they 
zfpSai beat their breasts most furiously. 
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25th. This day was the last of the moharrem, when all 
diose, who had performed the ceremonies peculiar to this 
season^ appeared before the king. He was seated in a 
more elevated chamber, which looked towards Ae maidan. 
A tent had been pitched for the ^nvay^ who was invited to 
attend, but he was too unwell to venture out. The re- 
presentation of the day happened, indeed, to be incom- 
fdete. A strange circumstance had occurred at a village 
near Teheran, which so much frightened the man appoint* 
ed to personify Hossein be|bre his majesty, that in fear of 
the same fate he absconded. His alann was natural, lor 
at this village the man who performed the part of the ex- 
ecutioner chose to act to the letter, what was only intend- 
ed as a very bloodless -representation ; and when Hossein 
was brought before him to be beheaded, he cut off the 
poor actor's head. Fc»r this the king fined him one hun- 
dred tomauns. His majesty was pissed to take much no- 
tice of the Indians, who^ ceremonial seemed to a&ct him 
muoh more than the others. Some keep the mohanem 
Aree days later. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TEHERAN. 

General Fiew of the JVegociations — Treaties signed — Ea:- 
changed — Persian letter to the Envoy — Punishment 
of theft-^Eve qf the Norooz— Presents distributed by 
the King — Norooz of ancient Persia — Entertainment 
given by the Kmg — -Annual Presents — Amusements qf 
the day — Races — Breed of Horses — The Zoombareek 
Artillery — Interview with the Ministers ; with the Kiiig 
— Kalaat from the King — French Treaty-^Publicity 
of Persian .Diplomacy — Gate of the Palace — Dumis- 
sal of the French — Letter to the King<f England — 
Dispatches from the Gorvemor-general (f India — Con- 
duct of the Persian Ministers ; of the King — Appoint- 
ment and History qf Mirza Abul Hassan^ Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to England. 

The details of the subsequent progress of the negocia- 
tion were daily minuted in my jpuni^ ; but they involve 
so many personal considerations that they could not be 
fidrly published, even if I had not acquired the informa- 
tion by confidential and official opportunities. I sacrifice, 
therefore, but with deep rewet, the power of doing that 
justice to the merits of the British envoy, which the sim- 
ple narrative, without one comment, would have affordol. 
1 must content myself with adding, that Sir Harford J<Hies 
succeeded in his great object; aqd concluded a treaty 
with Persia (where the French influence had already baffled 
and driven away one English agent), by which the French, 
in their turns, were expelled, and our influence was re- 
^XxKtA ; at a time when, instead of co-opemtion, he expe- 
rienced c»ly counteraction ftom the British government of 
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India, and encountered all the rivalry of the active and 
able emissaries of France. 

On another motive I regret the omission of thrse notes. 
They would have characterissed, I believe with fidelity, the 
liabits and modes of thinking of a Persian statesman, and 
added an amusing document to the annals of diplomacy. 
The conferences of the plenipotentiaries were carried on at 
times with the warmest contentions, at other times interim 
rupted by the loudest laughter on the most indifferent sub*^ 
ject. One night the parties had sat so long, and hftd talk- 
ed* so long wiSiout producing conviction on either side, 
that the plenipotentiaries, by a sort of un-official compact, 
fell asleep. The prime minister and the ameen-ed-dowlah 
snored aloud in one place, and the envoy and I stretbhed 
ourselves aionjg^ in another. Though on the very first night 
of the discussions, the parties had separated with a full con* 
viction that every thing was settled ; and though the prime 
minister h'miself, laying his hand on the envoy's shoulder^ 
had said to him, " You have already completed what the 
king of England himself in person could not have done;" 
yet the very next conference, they came forwards with pre- 
tensions alike new and extravagant. At the close of that 
meeting, however, the chief secretary was appointed to 
bring Ac treaty written fair to the envoy on the following 
morning.. Instead of this, the prime minister sent a large 
citron, and inquired after the envoy's health. On another 
occasion, the Persian plenipotentiaries swore that every 
thing should be as the envoy wished, and instantly wrote 
out a corresponding form of treaty, to which (rather than 
start a difficulty about indiSferent words) he assented. 
They were*then so anxious that he should immediately 
attend them to the king's summer-palace to sign, that they 
would not give him time to translate it into English : he, 
however, refused to sign a Persian treaty, till the English 
copy was ready. They so little expected this refusal, that 
they had already, by the king's desire, sent thirty mule- 
loads of fruit, sherbets, and sweetmeats to celebrate the 
event at the new palace ; and were of course displeased 
and disappointed* At another time, in the middle of a 
very serious conversation, the prime minister stopped short, 
and asked the envoy very cooUy to tell him the history of 
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the worid firom the creatioiu This was intended as a joke 
upcMi one <X, the secretaries, who was then writing the an- 
nals of the reign (tf the present king. On anolfaer occa- 
sion, in which the same minister was deeply and perscxial* 
ly interested, and in which he invoked every thing sacred 
to attest his veracity, and convince the envoy, (now, *^ fay* 
the head of the king ;" then, ** by IVfecca ;" then, " by 
the salt of Fath Ali Shah,") he tinned to me in a pause of 
his discourse, and asked if I were married, and began some 
absurd stcxy. 

These circumstances, however characteristic of the peb- 
pie, may appear trifline^ in themselves, or. at least indica- 
tive of minds, over Diwch an European negociator might 
easily attain an ascendan^. It is necesssffy, dierefiore, to 
premise, that the real difficulties of our situs^ion were ne- 
ver diminished by any deficiency of address and diploma- 
tic finesse in the Persian plenipotentiaries. £very fresh 
dispatch which the French received from Europe, while it 
contributed to raise the roirits and activity of our rivals 
themselves, enabled the Persians also to assume a higher 
tone of decision between our contending interests, while 
the only conununications fix)m his own countrymen which 
Sir Harford Jcmes received in Persia, were diose which 
would have baffled the hopes and discouraged the enter* 
prize of almost any other man. In the alternation <£ the 
dispositions of the court of Persm, he retained the same 
firm and unbending policy, and when the influence of the 
Frendi appeared to be regaining all its preponderance, he 
made no one concession which he had not ofered in more 
favourable circumstances, and finally succeeded in con- 
cluding a treaty almost on his own original terms, \idiile 
die French were signing every demai^ which the Per- 
sians made. 

As a more detailed specimen, however, of the conduct 
of the negociation, I can reserve a portion of the conclud- 
ing scene. 

At length a n^ht was fixed in which the treaties were 
to be signed. Tiie envoy and I repaired to the house <^ 
the ameen-ed-doulah, where we found him and his na- 
zir or superintendant, the prime minister, the chief secre- 
tary, and the Persian agent fcM* English affiurs at Shiraz« 
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Hie conversation after a ^ort time fixed on learned sub- 
jects. The Persons are extremely fond of history and 
geogrs^fayy though in general they are profoundly ignorant 
of b&du The prime minist^ went through in a breath 
the whole history of Russia. We then entered on matters 
of chronology, which introduded a discussion on the rela- 
* tive antiquity of particular remains, as Persepolis and 
Nakshi Kustam. The chief secretary, who seemed to 
have read much Persian history/knew that part which re- 
lated to Shapour, and mentioned tlmt he had carried his 
arms into Sym, and had taken prisoner a Roman empe- 
ror. Yet the subject of the sculptures at Nakshi Rustam 
had ^11 escaped their observation; and they had still, ac 
cording to tl^ popular belief, substituted Rustam for Sha- 
pour, as the hero of those representations. To this con- 
versation, supper succeeded; as usual it was short: 

The treaties were then brought in, and read and ap-. 
proved. The date was still wanting. Sir Harfcxrd Jones 
desired tiiem to insert the usual form, commencing, ^^ In 
witness whereof," &c. This, however, the Persians could 
not understand, and objected strenuously to the Word 
^^ witnesses," who were never introduced excq)t into a court 
of justice. At length the envoy produced the precedent 
of treaties signed at Constantinople, where the form is in- 
variably used* They acquiesced immediately: but ano- 
ther difficulty succeeded, " Should the year of our Lord 
precede the nejera?" The secretary proposed that in our 
copy of the treaty, our era should stand first, and that the 
(Xtter should be reversed in that which they were to keep. 
At last the minister, who suspected that the secretary was 
inclined to create difficulties, fimshed eveiy amiment by 
declaring, that ^* as Jesus Christ lived before Mahomed, 
there could be no doubt but tiiat his tarikh should stand 
first.'' The secretary, who is esteemed one of the first 
composers, and one of the best penmen in Persia, resisted 
the plainness of the language, which Sir Harford dictated 
for the insertion of the date, and produced something so 
unlike a diplomatic style, aiu) so full of figurative expres- 
sifxis, that it was rejected^ totally on our parts. Mirza 
SheffcS^ then took up the pen^ ai]^ drew up a simpler for- 
mulary> which, witli a few emoidations, was admitted. 
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The secretaiy was then desired to copy it into the treaty ; 
but he seemed indignant to find that a date was only to 
be plain matter of fact, and be^ed hard to make it a lit- 
tle finer. Mirza Shefieea, however, desired him to write 
as he had written, and this was at length accomidished 
with great difficulty. Then came the business of signing. 
The prime minister, Mirza She&ea, first took up the p£, ' 
and put down his own name and that of his brother pleni- 
potentiary, who was unable to sign himself. After skn- 
mg, came sealing. The secretary applied the seals, Mir- 
za Sheffeea crying out to him, bezun, bezun, or, ^^ strike, 
strike," as if he had been striking a bargain in the bazar. 
In the act of signing and sealing, the parties made fre- 
quent exclamations, such as ^^ God grant the inendship 
between the two states may be binding!" " May this 
prove a fortunate day." ** Let us hope that nothing may 
ever break this bond." To all which every one present 
emphatically and repeatedly resounded, " Inch Allah ! 
God grant it!" 

It had been agreed, that we should severally exchange 
the treaties which each had written. When all was over, 
the envoy took up our copy, and desired the mirza to take 
up the other, that a formal exchange might be made. At 
this moment circumstances arose which closed the ccmfe- 
rence abruptly. * The nature of those circumstances caUed 
forth all the dignified firmness of the envoy, which in their 
future intercourse produced the most striking courtesy and 
attention from the Persian ministers. The business was 
subsequently renewed on the evening of the 15th, and in 
that meeting the treaties were finally exchanged* 

On the 18th, the envoy received a letter Scorn an officer 
of high distinction at Tabriz. It is skigular in itself, but 
it may have a new interest in the translation, which was 
made for me by a Persian (Jaflfer Ali Khan), and which is 
given in his own unaltered words : 

" May you, the high in station, exahed in dignity, cloth- 
ed with splendor, the great magnificent in rank, distin- 
guished for friendly disposition, cream of the nobles of the 
christian faith, and the select among the great of the wor- 
dippers of the Messiah-«-may your honour increase! 
and may you be always in ssdety finom the evil world, 
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and always under the protection of God Alm^fat^ And 
iriay He grant you all the happiness belonging to this 
^leorld and the next, and (may you) be ever merry by the 
blessing of God. I write you as follows: — 1st. I don't 
know what comidaint I am to make of my bad fortune^ 
that, notwithstanding the great desire I had to see you, 
the CreatOT of the umverse had bought you to this coun- 
try at a time when I am not present there. 2d. I don't 
know what excuse to make to you, that while you are 
there, owing to my being engaged to the Russian afl^irs, 
I can't prove myself useful to you in order to please my- 
self. 3d. I have no remedy, as there are no fine articles 
at Adeit>igian that I may send you, in order to prove of 
my regard to ydu ; but the state of England and Russians 
are enemies to one another, therefore, I employ my nights 
Bsnd days to do injurj'^ to the Russians, which is the only 
content I have at present. I hope that, in the coiu^se of a 
short time, I may be able to send you some Russian heads 
as rarities, and as a fine present firom me to you, and I 
hope to be able to meet with some opportunity to repair 
to the king's court, where I may be happy to see you, and 
I will have a verbal conversation with you." 

A chatter, belonging to one of the gendemen of our 
party, having stolen some money, the silver head of a 
kakoon and other CHuaments, was ordered to receive the 
bastinado on the soles of his feet. He was first thrown on 
his back, and his feet inserted tlirough a cord, which fas- 
tened them to a loiig pole, and then exposed horizontally* 
Four stout feroshes then bastinadoed Jiis feet, until he con- 
fessed that another fellow had been his accomplice, who 
was also punished in the same manner. If the criminals 
had been delivered up to the king's nasakchee bashee, 
they would have lost their lives; for the king never par- 
ens theft, and orders a convicted thief to be executed in- 
stantly. The mode is as follows : two young trees are by 
main stren^h brought together at their summits, and there 
fastened with cords together. The culprit is then brought 
out, and his legs are tied with ropes, which are again carri- 
^ up and fixed to the top of the trees. The cords thiat 
force the trees together are then cut ; and in the elasticity' 
and power of this spring, the body of the thief is torn 
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asundV, and left thus to hang divided on each separate 
tree. The inflexibility of the king in this point has given 
to the roads a security, which, in ibrmer times, was little 
known. 

The king sent by one of his feroshes a present of two 
mountain goats to the envoy. The man was o&red <Mie hun- 
dred piastres for bringing them, which he rejected as an 
inadequate reward ; former missions indeed had taught him 
to expect more profusion. 

The 20th of March was the eve of the Norooz ; andas 
a part of the ceremony of the season, the ameen-ed-doulah 
sent the envoy a present. It consisted of two plates of 
money, one of silver coins, and the other of gold ; several 
trays of sweetmeats, one of which was decked out in flowtrs 
.and ^Ided ornaments like a temple ; and two wax candk^ 
which were accompanied by flowers exquisitely imitated in 
wax. The whole present amounted, by our computation, 
to six hundred and fifty piastres, for which, according to 
the return which we made, we paid most dearly. The 
wretched traflSc of presents places the Persian character in 
a very unfavourable light. The meannesses and obliga- 
tions to which tliey will submit for the sake of a present, 
and their jeilousies and anxieties about its amount, are at 
least very ridiculous. The presents which the king dis* 
tributes on the Norooz are costly ; to each of the chief 
men and officers of his court he sends a kalaat, (a dress of 
honour, consisting of a complete suit of brocade with a 
shawl) ; and he sometimes ^ves a horse and its caparisons. 
The kalaats indeed are furnished in specified contributions, 
by particular cities, (Yezd, Shiraz, and Ispahan,) and by 
the amecn-ad-doulah ; and each kalaat is the means of 
my ing the servant who may bear it ; as the present which 
he invariably receives as a perquisite in return is deducted 
fix)m his wages. The number of the kalaats is reckoned 
at nine hundred ; and their value, on an average of three 
hundred piastres, will amount to two hundred and seventy 
thousand. Besides thb, the king distributes hsmdfuls of 
money at his public dewan to those whp attract his &vour. 
A large vase of gold and silver coins mixed stands at his 
elbow ; in thb he puts his hand, and taking out as much 
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as he call gtasp, pours it into the two extended palms of 
the man who is lucky enough to engage his notice. 

On the 21st, the weather, which had been unfavourable, 
cleared up, and a fine morning was enlivened by three dis- 
charges of artillery in honour of the Norooz. 
. This festival is one of those which have remained in op- 
position to Mahomedanism, and was one of the first kept 
sacred in Persia in the ages of the worship of fire. Rich- 
ardson says, ^' that their chief festivals were those about 
the equinoxes ; the next were those df water at midsum- 
mer, and of fire at the winter solstice. The first was the 
N(xtx>z, which commenced with their year in March, and 
lasted six da}'S, diuing which all ranks seem to have par- 
ticipated in one general joy. The rich sent presents to the 
poor : all were dressed m their holiday clothes, and all kept 
open house ; and religious processions, music, dancing, a 
species of theatrical exhibition, rustic sports, and other 
mstimes presented a cpntinued round of varied amusement. 
£ven the dead and the ideal things were not forgotten; 
rich viands being placed on the tops of houses and high 
towers, on the flavour of which the peris and spirits of 
their departed heroes and friends were supposed to feast*.*' 
To this day the festival of the Norooz retains many of 
these ceremonies, though it has changed its character sincie 
the. rise of Mahomedanism in Persia, and ceases to be 
connected with the rdigion of the couittry. It commen- 
ces when the sun just enters Aries, and lasts three days ; 
it begins the spring of nature, though it no longer com- 
mences the civil year of the Persians, who, like all other 
Mahomedans, have adopted the lunar calculation. It is 
still the most solemn of the Persian festivals, as it was in 
the day of Chardin. Mr. Bruce informed me of a singu- 
lar, feet, that it was not observed at all on the coast of the 
Persian Gulph. At Teheran, however, we saw it celebra- 
ted with great festivity. It differs fix)m the Norooz of 
ancient Persia in the diminution of its duration ; and in 
the absence of all religious observance : there are no pro- 
cessions, and still less any offerings of viands to the dead. 
But ail on meeting in the morning embrace, and say, ^^Ayd 

* Richardson's Dissertationi Svo. p. 184. 
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mobarek; loppy fe^val!" as in Engiaod we wisli our 
Mends a meny Christmas. The rich still seiid .presents 
to the poor, all are still dressed in their holiday clothes, and 
sports of every kind are preserved in the 9ea3ont 

22d« We visited the ameen-ed-doulah. He was seat- 
ed in his dewan khon6h, dressed in the kalaat which he; 
had received from the kii^. His mujlis, or assembly, 
ws^ crowded by khans of uie neighbouring districts^ who 
had repaired to the city to pay thur compliments to their 
superior on the Norooz. These, indeed, were &r from 
conforming to the custom of displaying their holiday clothes^ 
and whedier through policy or through want, bore on dbeir 
dress all the marks of poverty and misery. 

On the 24th, the envoy was invited to an entertainment, 
which the king gave. We proceeded to the palace, »id 
having gonetlux>ugh the great gate, leading into the Ark, 
c^ mart immediate residence of the king, ^ve dismounted 
at the gate which opens into the Maidan and the first great 
court of the palace. Opposite to this gate is another ; in 
an open room at the summit of which the king was seat- 
ed. We walked across the court, and were led tlirou^ 
many passages, and ascended many intricate flights of steps, 
until we reached the roof of the buildings on the right of 
the shah. Over this roof, which in many places was of 
difficult access, we scrambled, until we came to a little tent 
prepared for us, which was pitched on the summit of a 
door-way, close to the king's room. 

The court, in which the -different exhibitions \i^ere to 
take place, appeared to us to be near two hundred feet square. 
On each side of the great gate were sixteen arched oonq>art- 
ments, each of which opened into a small room. In the cen- 
tre ^'as a high pde, with a truck at the top, and smaU projec* 
tions for the convenience of ascending it. Thispok isforthe 
purpose of h<M*se exercises, and shootingat the mark. Close 
under the room in which the shah was seated, was a ba^ia 
of water, on the other side of which were erected the poles 
and ropes of a rope-dancer. In a circle round these, were 
fire. works placed in various forms and quantities. Four 
figures of paperand linen, dressed like Europeans, w^e erec- 
ted on high, and surrounded with fire- works. At a distance 
were elephants of paper, stuck all over with rockets ; on all 
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thewallswcperockets; and, in short,*fire-works were placed 
in every direction. Opposite to the shah, in two lines, 
were the new-raised troops, with drummers standing in a 
row at the furthermost extremity. In the centre of these 
was the nasakchee bashee, who appeared as the director of 
the entertainment. He had a stick in his hand, aixl wore 
on his head a gika, a distinguishmg ornament borne by 
particular peopk only, to whom the king grants the liberty. 

The first ceremony was the introduction of the pre^nts 
fisom the different provinces. That from prince Hossein 
Ali Mirza, governor of Shiraz, came first. The master of 
the ceremonies walked up, having with him the conductor 
of the present, and an attendant, who, when the name and 
titles of the donor had been proclainied, read ak>ud from 
a paper the list of the articles. The present fix>m prince 
Hossein Ali Mirza, consisted of a very long train of brge 
trays [daced on men's heads, on which were shawls, stufis 
of all sorts, pearls, &c. ; then many trays filled with sugar 
and sweetmeats ; after that many mules bden with fiuit, 
&c. 8cc &c. The next present was from Mahomed Ali 
Khan, prince of Hamadan, the eldest bom of the king's 
sons, but whp had been deprived by his father of the suc- 
cession, because die Georgian slave who bore him was of 
an extraction less noble than that of the mothers of the 
youi^er princes. His present accorded with the charac* 
ter which is assigned to him ; it consisted of pistols and 
spears, a string of one hundred camels, and as many mules. 
After this came the present fnrom the jHince of Yezd, ano- 
ther of the king's sons, which consisted of shawls and the 
silken stufis, i& manufiicture of his ov^ town. Then M- 
lowed that of the prince of Mesched ; and last of all, and the 
most valuable, was that fix)m Hajee Mohamed Hossein 
Khan, ameen-ed-doulah. It consisted of fifty mules, each 
covered with a fine Cashmire shawl, mid each carrying a 
load of one thousand tomauns. 

The other offerings had been lodged in the sandeck kho- 
na, (literally, trunk-oflice). This was OKiveyed in a difie- 
rent direction to the treasury. Each present, like the first, 
contained a pcxticH) of sugar and sweetmeats. When all 
the train had passed in procession, one by one before the 
king, the amusements commenced. 
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First came tlic rope-dancer; a boy about twelve years 
old, ascended the rope, and paced it backwards and for- 
wanis. The same rope was continued to the roof of the 
room in which the king was seated, making first an angle of 
fatty degrees, and then, in a second flight, an angle of fifty de- 
grees, with its horizcxital extension. The boy, balancmg 
himself with his pole, walked up the first steadily, and with 
very litde more difficulty ascended the second, while the 
music below animated him in his progress. He then, with 
the same steadiness, descended, walking backwards, and 
safely reached the horizontal rope. After this a man in a 
kind of petticoat began a dance of the most extravagant 
attitudes. A lai^ elephant, which had been in waiting 
amid the crowd, was next lxt»ught forward, ^vas made to 

S've a shriek, and then to kneel down, paying as it were 
s selaam to the king. A conq^y of wrestlers succeed- 
ed ; and every one, who threw his antagonist on his back, 
ran before the king and received a tomaun. When ten 
such feats had been successively performed, a man led in 
a bear, with which in his turn he wrestled. But the bear 
always had the advantage ; and when his antagonist attempt- 
ed to throw him into the basin of water, die bear got so 
much out of humour, that if he had not been deprived of 
his teeth, he would probably have demolished the unlucky 
assailant. Then rams were brought into the arena, and in 
several couples fought for some time with much obstinacy. 
A poor ox was next introduced, and after him a young 
lion. The scene, which we had witnessed at Shkaz, was 
here repeated. The ox was scarcely suffered to walk, be- 
fore the lion was let loose upon him ; twice was the lion 
drajgged off, and twice permitted to return to the charge, 
which he always made in the rear, and of which the suc- 
cess was secure and easy. A less bloody display succeed- 
ed ; a bear was brought forward by a company of looties 
or mountebanks, and danced for some time to the rode 
noi^e and music of its leaders. Then came a man who, 
on his bare head, balanced, among other things, two high 
vases fuU of water, which another was to break with his 
cane. 

To all the$e different performers, the king threw differ- 
ent sums, as he was severally pleased with uieir tricks and 
feats. At sunset his majesty retired to say liis namaz, 
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(prayers,) when his nokara khanah, that is, his trumpets and 
(b-ums, played as usual. At this moment the envoy re- 
tired, happy to escape the noise and smoke of the fire- 
works, which were to close the entertainment, 

25th. The king held the races, at which also the envoy 
was desired to be present. From the Casvin gate, at which 
we left the dty, we proceeded about half a mile to a fine 
even part of the country, where a tent was pitched for the 
king. All his new-raised troops were arranged on the 
right and in front of it. On the left, facing tte tent, we 
stood in a line, near the ministers, Mirza Sheffeea, and 
the ameen-ed^doulah. Directly opposite his majesty were 
eight of his sons, richly dressed in velvet and gold-brocade 
coats, all glittering with gold and jewels. One of these 
carried by his side his faUier's bow and his quiver thickly 
set with precious stones. The master of the ceremonies, 
in the field, was a young Persian who carried an ornament- 
ed and gilded spear. One or two of the princes were 
mounted on white horses, the legs, belly, and lower parts 
of the buttock of which were dyed a rich orange colour, 
terminated at the top by little flowers. The Persians much 
admire this species of disfigurement, nor in the east is their 
taste singular. At about fifty paces distance from the 
princes, stood the king's band of music, with a troc^ of 
looties and their monkeys. The state elephants were on. 
the ground, on the largest of which the king, seated in a 
very elegant howdi^r, rode forth fix)m the city. 

When he alighted he was saluted by a discharge of zom- 
booreks ; the sdute indeed is always fired when the king 
alights from his horse or mounts. In one of the courts 
of the palace at Shiraz, we had previously noticed this ar- 
tillery. The zomboorek is a small gun mounted on the 
back of a camel. The conductor from his sfeat behind 
guides the animal by a long bridle, and loads and fires the 
little cannon without difficulty. He wears a coat of 
orange-coloured cloth, and a cap with a brass fit)nt ; and 
his camel carries a triangular green and red flag. Of 
these there were one hundred on the field ; and when their 
salute was fired they retreated in a body behind the king's 
teni, where the cameb were made to kneel down. Collective, 
iy they make a fine military appearance. This species of ar- 
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mament is common to many Asiatic states, yet the effect 
at best is very trifling. The Persians, however, place 
-^ great confidence in their execution ; and Mirza Shefefeea, 
m speaking of them to the envoy, said, ** These are what 
the Russians dread." 

No exhibition could be more miserable dian die races, 
the immediate object of our excursion. Th^ are intend- 
ed to try rather the bottom than the speed of the horses. 
The prize is what the king may be pleased to give to the 
first jockies. On tliis occasion there were two sets, thait 
came severally from a distance of twelve and twenty-one 
imles ; each consisted of about twelve iU-looking horses, 
mounted by boys often or twelve years dd, who were 
wretchedly dressed in a shirt and pair of breeches, boots and 
cap. In each race the king's horses won of course. Horses 
are trained in this nianner for a reason sufficiently obvious, 
in a country where the icHtunes of the state and of every in- 
dividual are exposed to such sudden change. Every one 
likes to be prepared with some mode of escape, in case (^ 
pursuit ; now, horses thus inured to running will conti- 
nue oh the gallop for a day together, whilst a high-condi- 
tioned and well-fed animal would drop at the end of ten 
miles. For this reason the king always keeps tumseif weU 
supplied with a stud of this description, as a resource in 
the event of an accident. When, on the death of his un- 
cle, Aga Mahomed Khan, he was summoned (by H^ee 
Ibrahim, the minister of the late king) to assume as the 
heir the sovereignty, he thus travelled from Shiraz to Te- 
heran, a distance of five hundred miles, in six days. 

In the interval of the race, the king sent the master of 
the ceremonies to desire the envoy and his suite to come 
before him* We dismounted from our horses, and jmx)- 
ceeded with the prime minister and the ameen-ed-dou- 
lah, before the king's presence, making low bows as we 
advanced* When we were about twenty steps from his 
majesty we stopped and made our final low bow. The 
kkig was seated on a high chair under a canopy, the sides 
of which were fornfed of gold cloth, and of looking-glasses. 
The chair itself was beautifully embroidered with enancielled 
flowers and other ornaments ; on one of the arms was a 
pot of flowers, and on the other a vase of rose-water. On 
one side was spread a velvet and gold cloth carpet vnth 
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the pearl pillow. The king was in his riding dress, a close 
coat of purple velvet embroidered in pearl, the sheep-skin 
cap, and a pair of Bulgar boots. As he was plac^ in a 
goKxl Ugbt, we had an excellent view of him. His man- 
ners are perfectly easy and unconstrained, with much dig- 
nity and affability. He first enquired after the envoy's 
health, of whose good qualities the two ministers then en- 
tered into an immense eulc^um, praising him in terms 
the most extravagant Then the names of all the party 
were menticmed to the king, and each was asked how he 
did. All the conversation was complimentary ; and when 
the comparison was made between us and the French, the 
king said, ^^ they were haivans, beasts, wild men, savages. 
These are gentlemen." 

After the whole was oA^er, we returned to our horses. 
The king dien mounted, and the salute was fired fi-om the 
zombooreks. His infantry first marched off the ground; 
they were dressed differently m black or in crimson- velvet 
jackets, in loose breeches of crimson or yellow silk, black 
sheep-skin caps, and light boots. The king passed us at a 
distance on horseback, and we made our bows. He was 
preceded by a body of cliatters, who are dressed with fen- 
tastical caps (xi their heads, and lively coloured clothes. 
No other person was near him, nor indeed is any other per- 
mitted. The king of Persia is an insulated being, alone 
in his court. How di&rent is the state of the sultan at 
Constantinople, who is almost concealed by the crowds of 
his attendants! The princes followed, and then the mob. 
Aftar this we repaired to a tent, where the ameen«ed* 
doulah had prepared a Persian break&st for us. 

On the 26th, the negotiating parties met to discuss a 
point reserved in die treaty- The conference terminated 
without any decision; and in this state of uncertainty the 
question remained for three days, when we were told mat it 
had been decided to our satisfaction; and that I Was to see the 
king on the 30th, and to depart for England as soon after 
as possible. 

On the 30th, accordingly, the envoy and I breakfiisted . 
with tl^ minister, in the expectation of our intnxluction 
to the king. His majesty, however, had ^ne to ride to 
Shem-Iroun (" the Candle of Persia,") a village under the 
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mountain, celebrated for the beauty of the situation and the 
salubrity of its air. We remained with tlie minister all the 
morning. The ameen-ed-doulah. was there ; his spirits 
were depressed by the intelligence which he had received 
fipom Ispahan (the government of his son), that the melt- 
mg of the snow and rain had so swohi the Zaiande-rood^ 
that it had overflowed and injured the country to the amount 
of three lacks of piastres. It bad destroyed, besides many 
houses and buildmgs, a large bund or dam, nearly oppo- 
site to the Chahar Bagh No. The bund was the work of 
Abbas, and had cost about twenty times the labour of that 
at Kohroodi The whole damage was reckoned at thirty 
kcks of piastres. Kanauts were filled up, and large tracts 
of rich and productive land were rendered useless for the 
year. At Ispahan, the water filled the under arches of 
the fine bridge of Aliverdy Khan, that goes into the great 
Chahar Bagh. This inundation extended over many dis- 
tricts. An express announced that the river at Pool Dal- 
lauk was over the bridge ; and that the country was in 
many places so inundated as to be only passable widi much 
danger and difficulty. The great salt swamp was particu- 
larty deep. 

The 13th of the month Sefer is looked upon as most 
unlucky among the Persians ; they do not keep in the house 
on this day, but rather walk out into the fields, in order 
that nothing may disturb their humours^ for a quarrel widi 
any one on this day will entail misfortune through the re- 
mainder of the year. 

On the 31st we went to the king. At this audience he 
was seated in a room in a square court called the Gulistan, 
a name derived from the roses, with which (intermixed 
with cypress and chenar trees) it was planted. We were 
introduced into it by tlie two ministers, through a door 
small and mean, like those in other parts of the palace, and 
which are obviously adapted for more ejisy defence in the 
event of any sudden alann. In the centre of the garden is 
a koola-firangee, built by Aga Mahomed Khan. The gar- 
den itself was arranged in squares, wiih some miserable 
pailings. Peacocks and hens, great favourites in Persia, 
were every where walking about. After having paraded 
through the garden in various directions, (for this also is a 
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part of the ceremonial^) we finally approached the presence^ 
We took off our slippers at some oistance, and walking on 
the bare stones, stepped up a difficult staircase into a small 
and elegant room, in which his majesty was seated. At 
the foot of the staircase was a row of eunuchs ; and at the 
top several officers. At our entrance the king desircc} 
us to be seated, but we excused ourselves and stood* 
His majesty's diirone was that on which he had appeared at 
our first audience. The envoy had complained to the 
muiister, that on that occasion we had no favourable op- 
portunity of seeing the king ; and his majesty had proba- 
bly been informed of the disiippointment, and had conde* 
scended in consequence to gratify our curiosity by trans- 
ferring his throne to a more favourable position, and disy 
playing himself upon it in all the magnificence of his stat^ 
He was dressed in a light coat of scarlet and gold cloth ; 
on his ^shoulders were large layers of pearl and precious 
stones. On each of his arms were three rows of jewels 
called the bazebunds ; these are his finest jewels, one <4 
which (the Dereea None) is one of the largest in the world. 
Though set in a clumsy manner, they had a rich and royal 
effect. Round his waist he wore a band about four mches 
broad of pearl, connected in the middle by a clasp, the 
centre of which was an emerald of an immense size. Jn 
this band he wore a brilliant dagger ; fix)m it also danglec) 
a tassel of pearl, which he continually kept in his hand a^ 
a plaything. His kaleoon is a beautiful toy : it stood in 
the left corner of the tlurone, and was one blaze of precious 
stones. 

On the right of his throne stood four pages, one hpldii^g 
his crown, another his shield and mace, a third his bow 
and arrows, and. a fourth his sword. All these are beauti- 
ful, particularly his crown ; it is in every part thickly in- 
laid with pearl, emeralds, rubies, and diamonds ; on the 
summit is a gika of precious stones, on die sides of which 
are plumes of herons' feathers. 

His majesty talked ^vith much familiarity ; and asked us, 
what news from the Yenzee Duneca, that is, the new world, 
as they call America. He inquired, " What sort of a plqee 
is it? How do you get at it? Is it under ground, or 
how?" He then talked of our government; and appear- 
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ed aware that the kings of England could do litde without 
the intervention of their parli^ent. In the explanations 
which followed this subject, his Persian majesty was visi- 
bly astonished that any umitation could be placed to royal 
authority. The conversation turned ; and the king talked 
of Buonaparte, and launched out in general terms against 
the French. After the introduction of some other topics, 
his majesty dismissed us by a nod of his head, desiring 
that a kala^t might be given to me, and that a mehmandar 
midit be appointed to attend me cm my journey. 

On the 4th April, his Persian majesty sent me my kalaat 
or dress of honour ; it consisted of a kaba or brocade coat 
that covered me all over ; a small outer coat trimmed with 
fur over the shoulders and down the back, called the cor- 
dee ; a brocade sash ; and (what I believe is consid^ed a 
great distinction) a sword. The king was pleased to ask 
what I should like best to receive as a mark of his royal 
regard, and when it was left to his majesty's decision, he 
sent me a sword which he had worn iiimself. His own 
name was upon it, by which all his majesty's swords 
are known. All these things were contained in a piece of 
white linen (the sword lying on the top), and were brought 
in some state by an officer of the royal household. When 
they were put into my hands, I carried them lespectfiiUy 
to my head, and then retired and put on the diffei^nt all- 
eles. When I came out again full dressed, every body 
congratulated me by a " moobarek bashed," (" good luck 
attend you.") I continued in this garb for the remainder 
of the day, although, according to Persian etiouette, I ought 
to have worn it for the three days following tfc investiture. 

In the evening, we went to the prime minister's, and 
were shewn the treaty with France, signed and ratified at 
Finkenstein, by Buonaparte, in May, 1807. In was writ* 
ten on vellum, in a beautiful French hand, and inserted in 
a cover of black velvet, curiously and elegantly wrought 
with a spread eagle at each comer, and the initial N in the 
centre, m a wreath of gold embroidery. The great seal 
was pendant fix)m it, inserted in a plain gold box. The 
treaty was countersigned by Talleyrand ; and by Maret, 
the plenipotentiaiy appointed to treat with Mirza Reza, the 
Persian plenipotentiary. I copied this document (con»st- 
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ing of fourteen articles) in the room, and as we went away, 
the minister sent the envoy the commercial treaty, which 
contained twenty-eight articles. 

The 6th was observed as a holiday among the Persians, 
as the commemoration of that, when Hossein's head, which 
bad been severed from his body by Yezid at Kerbdai, was 
buried, after an interval of forty days. 

The a&irs of Persia are conducted with a publicity 
Miuch would ill accord with the diplomacy of Europe. 
As that stipulation, which was the surest evidence of the 
permanent dispositions of the court, remained unfulfilled^ 
the envoy, on the 9th of April, dispatched, by Jaffer AU 
Khan and mvself, an official note on the subject to the 
ministers, which he desired them to lay btUxe the king. 
We carried it to the Der a Kbon6h Shah, or gate of the 
king's palace, where there are offices for the ministers and 
secretaries to transact the business of the state ; and where 
they assemble every day to be ready whenever the king 
may call them. Here we seated ourselves in the public 
room among all the officers of the court, waiting for Mirza 
Sheffi^ea, and the ameen-ed-doulah, who were then before 
the kin^. In a back room were men counting money ; 
in that, m which we sat, wer6 the chief secretary, Mirza 
Reza, and Ismael Beg Damgaunee, (the king's favourite, 
and commander of the body-guard,} and seveml others, all 
occupied in writing, talking, or smoking. When the mi- 
nisters arrived, I delivered the public letter accompanied 
by a private note fix>m the envoy. Mirza Sheffeea then 
unfolded the official note. There were perhaps twenty 
people in the court near the window where the mirza sat, 
wholodced over the paper, and knew its contents as soon 
and as well as the minister hhnself ; and all my expostU'- 
lations could not procure their removal. When the mi. 
nister had read it, he told us he would lay it before the 
king, and then desired us to retire to another room, where 
we might eat, drink, and put ourselves at our ease, until 
the king should send for us. . 

We went to a room in another part of the palace, and 
sat ihGK full five hours, during which time we had a visit 
firom the son of the ameen-ad-doulah, a young man who 
has the great post of comptroller (^tbe household to the king. 
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His business is to provide for the king's kitchen, to see 
eveiy thing before it goes to the king, and to superintend 
every part of the eating and drinking c(»icems of the esta- 
blishment. Whilst we were seated with him, four round 
trays of lettuces, in the centre of which was a gdd vase <rf 
vinegar and synip, were brought before him. He inspect- 
ed them, tasted the syrup, and approved them fit for his 
majesty's eating, After, that, two young Georgian slaves 
were brought in for sale, few one of whom the master ask- 
ed one hundred and fifty tomauns. The five hours, which 
we passed here, were long and melancholy : iht only amuse- 
ments which were provided to cheer us, were a dish of 
lettuces, the chief carver, and some specimens of writing : 
on the latter indeed ever}" one in the company, except my- 
self, could comment at full length. The Persians are 
great admirers of fine writing, or, more strictly, of pen- 
manship, to excel in which requires, according to their 
estimate, a practice of twenty years. 

At length we were summoned before the king. Prece- 
ded by the two ministers, we passed through the same dir- 
ty door, into the same garden m which we had been at the 
last audience : we made as many bows as before, aikl took 
o£r our slippers at the same place ; but water had been 
thrown on the ground, and tliis last ceremony was there- 
fore very disagreeably contrasted with our former introduc- 
tion ; for instead of the fine gold- wrought carpet in the 
king's room, we were now reduced to stand on a wet brick 

Evement by the side of a basin of water. His majesty 
ving first inquired after the envoy's health, and mad^ 
some preliminary compliments, reverted to the official note 
which had been communicated to him that morning by his 
ministers. After a short explanation, the king proceeded; 
and seating himself erect on his throne,- in a convenient 
talking position, talked without intermission for a conside- 
rable time, with much animation and action. We then 
retuned to the room which we had first entered in the 
morning. 

The prime minister sat down close to tlie window to 
return an answer to the envoy's ofiicial communication. 
Several servants, who were at the window, read this note, 
word by word as it was written ; so that the original and 
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the answer were equally wdl known to the public* The 
mirza repealed to us his letter, and then sending the atten- 
dants away, desired to have some conversati<m with us. 
The discussion was unsatisfactor}^ and we returned. 

In these circumstances the decision of the envoy's cha- 
racter secured the object of his mission. The pmnt was 
gained) and it was setded accordingly that he should see 
the kmg on the morrow. On the morrow, accordingly, 
Mr. Bruce and I, dressed in Dur kalaats, attended him to 
the king. 

His majesty was seated in the Koola, built by Aga Ma» 
homed Khan, in the Gulistan. He was on a chmr, and 
dressed in a shawl coat. He was very gracious, told the 
envoy that he had determined upon our alliance, promised 
that the French should be dismissed, and hoped that after 
the decision which he had thus made, his brother o[ Engt- 
land would not dissent. 

The room, was covered on all its sidps with looking-glaas; 
of this also, the dome, which surmounted the whole, was 
composed. A handsome chandelier was suspended ftom 
Ae centre^ and three fountmns of water played beneath it. 

On the 15th, Mr. Bruce was sent to Bushire to proceed 
to India. The French, in consequence of the envoy's suc- 
cessful representations, were preparing to leave Teheran 
immediately. Their ambassador, general Gardanne, wiuit- 
ed to go to Russia through Greorgia; but the court of 
Persia jusdy fearing m such a quarter the influence of that 
resentment, (which, since the signing of our preliminary 
treaty, the French had not scrupled to express,) refused 
the permission ; and the king ondered his son, the prince 
governor of Aderbigian, to give the French mission an es- 
cort of one hundred men, by the way of Arzroum, and on 
no account to permit any deviation from that route. . 

We went before the king ; his majesty's conversation 
was quite enlivening. He swore that it was by him that 
Buonaparte was made the man that he is, and Chat in the 
course of the next year he would be destroyed^ We re- 
ceived his majesty's letter to the king of England. It was 
richly gilt and ornamented with flowers. The. seal was. on 
a separate pece of paper, and placed at the ibot of the let- 
ter ; according to an old Persian etiquette, when the king 
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addresses an cqadl : when he writes to an mferior, the seal 
is affixed to the top. In composition, Persian attics pro- 
nounced this letter perfect; the chief secretary had been 
em^oyed in it several days ; and that to the minister for 
foreign affiurs was intended to be equally fine, and indeed 
to comprehend all tiie politics of the world within its 



Jnder these circumstances, on the night of the 23d, a 
letter arrived from the governor-general in India, of wluch 
it might be improper to disclose the contents, further than 
to remark, that they placed Ms mi^esty's envoy extraordi- 
nary in a situation of peculiar embarrassment, frcmi wUcb 
nothing but the most fiiendly disposition in the Persian 
court could have relieved him. it b due to the king of 
Persia himself to add, that he condescended to treat Sir 
Harford Jones on this occasion with the most gratifying 
evidences of his protection and individual fiivour: and he 
ministers united in displaying the greatest personal kind- 
ness towards us. Throughcut the whde mansKment of 
a new said very delicate situation, their {HTX)eedings were 
80 plain, so upright, and so cheering, so eager to shew 
re^ct and confidence to the envoy, that we regarded them 
with the livdie^ gratitude ; and felt relieved by finding 
among strangers all the heart and principle of countrymen 
and brothers. 

The French ambassador was already dismissed ; and in 
a few days the king sait an order to the remainder of the 
legation to quit Teheran immediately. The people were 
then as inveterete against the French as they had before 
been disposed to court them. When Messrs. Jouannin 
and Nerciat prepared to obey this order, and were leaving 
tihe city, the mule-drivers (hired by the king for the con- 
veyance of tiheir baggage, and sent forwards in the usual 
form) st0|^)ed at the gate, and cutting the lading from their 
buists, direw every tmng upon the ground, and ran off. 
One cf the Frenchmen struck a mule-driver in the breast 
with his dagger. 

On the 29th, Mirza Abul Hassan, brother-m-law to the 
ameen-ed-doulah, and nephew to the late prime minister, 
Hajee Ibrahim, was appomted as envoy extraocdmary from 
the king of Persia to accompany me to England. Theparb- 
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culars of hb history, which I learned on good authority, 
may afford some lights on the internal administratibn of 
his country, and will at least be acceptable to those who 
were interested by his appearance at the court of LcHidon. 

Mirza Abul Hassan was bom at Shiraz, in the year of 
the Hejera 1190, or 1776 of the Christian aera. He was 
the second son of Mirza Mahomed Ali, a man famous in 
Persia as an accomplished scholar, and who was one of the 
chief secretaries and mirzas of the celebrated Nadir Shah. 
His &tber's services had nearly been requited by an igno-* 
minious and cruel death, wli^n the hand of Providenoe 
interposed for his safety, to strike with more severi^ the 
head of his atrocious master. Nadir Shah, in one of those 
paroxysms of cruelQr so common to him during the latter 
years of his life, ordered that Mirza Mahomed Ali should 
be burnt alive, tc^ether with two Hindoos, who also had 
incurred his d^)l^ure. The unfortunate Mirza, on hear- 
ing his sentence, remonstrated with the tyrant, entreating 
him that he might at least be permitted to die alone ; and 
that his last moments mt^ not be polluted by the society 
of men, who were of a different feith from his own, and on 
whom he had been taught to look with a religious abhor- , 
rence. To this the shah consented, remitting his death 
until the next morning, whilst the Hindoos suffered in that 
same lu>ur. That v^ night Nadir Shah was assassinated 
in his tent, and Mirza Mahomed Ali was saved. 

The family of Mirza Abul Hassan rose to its greatest 
power during the reign of Aga Mohamed Shah, predecesi- 
sor to the present king. The mirza's father died in the 
service of ILerim Kt^ ; his iincle Hajee Ibrahim Khan 
(uncle by his mother^s side) attaint the post of prime id- 
zier, wMst himself and the other brandies of his family en- 
joyed the greatest share in the administration of the affidrs 
of the state. It was somewhat bef(He the death of Aga 
Mohamed Shah, tfiat Hajee Ibrahim bestowed his dau^« 
ter in marriage on his nephew, after a long and angular 
courtship. A sister of his wife's is married to Mahomed 
Taki Mirza, one of the king's sons ; and a second to the 
ameen-ed-doulah, the second vizier. 

The iamilv, however, was not always prosperous ; after 
some time the king ofdexed Hajee Ihndiim to be put to 
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death, his rdations to be seized, his wives to be sokl^ and 
his property to be confiscated. His nephews of coarse 
partook of the disaster : one was deprived of his sight, and 
remains to this day at Shiniz ; the youngest, then twenty 
years of age, died under the bastinado ; and the second, 
Mirza Abul Hassan, who was then the governor of Shoos- 
tcr, was dragged to the capital as a prisoner. The circum- 
stances of his seizure and escape fixMn death are better 
described in his own words. He told me, *^ I was asleep 
when the king's officers entered into my room : they seiz- 
ed me, stripped me of my clothes, and, tyuig my hands 
behind my back, dragged me to Koon, where the king 
then was ; treating me during the march with all the rigour 
and intemperance that generally be&ls a man in disgrace. 
The moment I reached Koom, the king pixmouno^ the 
order for my execution i, I was already on my knees, my 
neck was made bare, and the executioner had unsheathed 
his sword to sever my head from my body, when the hand 
of the Almighti' interposed, and a messenger in great haste 
announced my reprieve. I was. indebted for my life to a 
man who had known me from my boyhood, and who had 
long cherished me as his son. This worthy man, by name 
Mirza Reza Kouli, the moment he heard the sentence of 
death passed upon me, threw himself at the feet of the 
king, and, pleading my youth and inoffensiveness, entreat- 
ed mat I might te pardoned. The king yielded to his 
entreaties ; my pardon was announced ; and I still live to 
praise the Almighty for his great goodness and commise- 
ration towards me." 

. After his providential escape, Mirza Abul Hassan (fear- 
ful that the king might repent of his lenity towards him) 
fled from his country, although he had received his majes- 

?'s order to go to Shiraz, and to remain there : he left 
ersia with the determination of never m<M^ returning, un- 
til the disgraces of his family had been obliterated, and 
until the wrath of the king against him had entirely subsi- 
ded. He fled first to Shooster, the city in which he had 
so recently been all-powerful ; and there he experienced 
the hospitality for which the Arabs are so jusdy renowned* 
As his administration had been lenient and temperate he 
found a host of friends readv to relieve him; and on 
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quitting Shooster, miserable and destitute of even the com- 
mon necessaries of life, the inhabitants came to him in a 
crowd and forced seven thousand piastres upon him. 
From Shooster he went to Bussora ; he then crossed through 
the heart of Arabia, frequently obliged to proceed on foot, 
for want of an animal to cany him, until he reached Mecca. 
On this ioumejr he visited Deriy6h, the capital of Abdul 
Assiz, the then chief of the Wahabees* From Mecca he 
went to Medina: and having performed all the devo- 
tions of a pilgrim, he returned to Bussora. At Bussora 
he learnt that the king was still inveterate against his &- 
mily ; and, finding an English ship on the point of sailing 
for India, he embarked on board of her, and shortly after 
reached Calcutta, at the time when the marquis Wellesley 
was govemor-general of India. From Calcutta he went to 
Moorshedabad, then to Hyderabad, Poonah, and Bombajr; 
having remained altogether about two years and a half in 
India. At Bombay he received a firman from the king to 
return to Persia; by which he was assured of the king's 
forgiveness, and of his having been received into favour. 
He obeyed the firman, and ever since has enjoyed the roy- 
al protection. He has not, indeed, occupied any specinc 
post under government, but has been the homme d'afl^res 
to his brother-in-law, the ameen-ed-doulah, second vizier 
and lord treasurer, by which means he has been continu- 
ally in active and useful life, until he was nominated the 
king of Persia's envoy extraordinary to the court of Eng- 
land* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



TEHERAN. 



I. Teheran'-^The Ktn^s Harem — Family — Palace of the 
Takht-a-Cadjar — Froductiom of Persia — Manufac- 
tures — Climate of Teheran — Unhealtfuness — Faith in 
Hafiz — Persian MecScine — Superstitions — Environs of 
Teheran-^^Mountatn-Demawend — Muins of Bey — jin- 
eient Persia-^Ouebres.—lh Banks in Persia — Gavem- 
ment-^Bevenue-^Landed Property — Boyal Treasure — 
Coinage — Establishments qfthe Crown — Population of 
Persia — Tribes — Military Service — Body-Guards-^ 
Guards of the City — Persian Dresses — C/iaracter. 

1 EHERAN, the present capital of Petsia, is situated, 
as I ascertained by a meridional observationi in laL 35^. 
40. It is in circumference between four and a half and 
five mile^ if we might judge from die length of our ride 
round the walls, which indeed occupied an hour and a half: 
but for this we must deduct som^hing for the deviations 
necessary, from the intervention of tfe gardens and the 
slaughter-houses. There are six gates, inlaid with colour, 
ed bricks, and with figures of tigers and other beasts in 
rude mosaic : their entnmoe b lofty and dovied ; and they 
are certainly better than those liiat we had then seen in any ^ 
the fortified places of Perab. To the N. W. are separate 
towers. We saw two pieces of artillery, one apparentiy 
a mortar, the other a IcMig gun. The ditch in some parts 
had fallen in, and was there supported by brick-work# 

The town itself is about the size of Shiraz ; but it has 
not so many public edifices : and, as it b built of bricks 
baked in the sun, the whole has a mud-like appearance. 
Of the mosques, the principal is dieMeqid Shan, astnic- 
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tiu^ not yet finMied. There are &ix others, stiiall and in- 
significant; and three or four medress^s or colleges. 
There are said to be one hundred and fifty caravanserais^ 
and one hundred and fifty hummums^ or baths. There, 
are two maidans ; one in the town, the other within the 
Arky a square f<»rtified palace, which contains all the esta- 
blishments of the king, is surrounded by a wall and ditch^ 
and is entered by two gates. 

The harem is most numerous, and contains a female 
e^tablUmient as extensive as the public household. All 
the officers of the kill's court are there represented by 
females. There ar^ women feroshes, md there is a woman 
ferosh bashee; women chatters, and a woman chattel!^ 
bashee ; there is a woman arz beggee, and a woman ish 
agassi ; in shorty there is a female duplicate for every male 
officer : and the king's service in the interi(»* of the ha- 
rem is oarried on wiSi the same etiquette and regularity, 
as the exterior eccmomy of his state. The women of the 
bartm, who are educated to administer U> the pleasures o£ 
the kii^ by singing and dancings are instructed by the 
best masters that die country con supply. An Armenian 
at Shiraz was unfortunateljii renowned for performing ex«» 
cellently on the kamouncha. The fame of his skill reach- 
ed the king's ears, and he was immediately cmlered up to 
court on the charge of being the best kamouncha player 
in his msues^'s dommions. The poor man^ who had a 
wife and mmily and commercial concerns at Shiraz, was, 
during our stay, detained at Teheran expressly to teach 
the king's women the art of playing (m the kamouncha. 

The king's family consists of sixty-five sons. As they 
make no account of females, it is not known how many 
dau^ters he may have ; although he b said to have an 
equal number of both sexes. It sometimes happens, that 
many of his women are delivered on die same night, and 
(if we might give credit to a Persian) one of these happy 
coincidences occurred during our abode in the capital^ 
when in one night six of his women were brought to bed^ 
four of sons and two of daughters. The ameen-ed- 
douidh had one, indeed, of the babes at his house; and a 
present was sent foe it from Ispahan, composed of four 
mules laden with all sorts of rich clothes. 
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The Tahkt-a-cadjar is a pleasure-house built by die 
present king, about two miles to the N. £• of Teheran. 
At a dist;ance it presents a grand elevation, apparently of 
several stories ; but diese, on a nearer view, are the fronts 
of successive terraces. The entrance is through an indif- 
ferent gate, at the top of which is a summer-house. It 
leads into a spacious enclosure : in the middle is the prin- 
cipal walk, bounded on each side by some young cypress 
and poplar trees, and intersected at right angles in the centre 
by a stone-channel, which conducts a stream at sevdal in- 
tervals to small cascades. The building which stands on 
Ae first terrace is in form octagonal, crowned by a small 
flat-rooted elevation. It is open by arches on all its sides, 
and its raised ceiling is supported by piUars. Its interior 
is arranged in a variety of water-channels, and through the 
centre passes the principal stream, which runs through the 
whole building and grounds. This little pleasure-nouse, 
though buik of coarse materials, and but rudely furnish- 
ed, is erected on an excellent model, and is admirably cal- 
culated for the heats of the summer. Under it are sub- 
terraneous chambers. Proceeding further on another ter- 
race is a grand pleasure-house^- constructed on a less per- 
fect principle than that of the first, though still sufficiently 
adapted for a summer retreat Tlirough this also water 
is introduced from a terrace above. Before this place b a 
very extensive square of water, in which, as we are told, 
there were fish ; we saw none, but the water itsdf is most 
luxuriously clear and refineshing. From this we ascended 
up two terraces much more elevated than the first ; on 
these there were only small reservoirs, fit)m which the 
water was continually falling into the l^sins on the suc- 
cessive descents, at the height perhaps of twenty feet be- 
tween each terrace. 

At laieth we entered the main body of the building, 
which, like all other Persian houses, consbts of a large 
square court lined on all sides with rooms of various dt- 
mensions and uses. The choicest apartment of the whole 
is a small one, placed in the very summit of the building, 
where every species of native workmanship in painting, 
glazing, and Mosaic, has been collected. We found here 
portraits of women, Europeans as well as Parians. The 
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gloss is beautifully painted, and the doors are prettily 
worked and inlaid with poetical quotations carved in ivory. 
From this there is a delightful view of the town and 
coimtry. In the other rooms below, there are several 
pictures of the king and his favourites ; one of the subjects 
is singular, as it represents his majesty in the costume of 
a sick man. 

The whole of this place is of brick, except the eztericx- 
wall, which is mud, flanked however by brick turrets. It 
is much inferior in workmanship to any of the brick build- 
ings either of Kerim Khan, or of the Seffis. The soil on 
which it is erected, is, indeed, ill-adapted to the purpose, 
as it is salt ; and the salt oozes out through the walls, and 
materially undermines their solidity. 

The king is building another summer residence, half a 
mile from the town, called the Negaristan* One house is 
finished, consisting, however, of only an arched room, in 
which are various channels for water and playing fountains. 
In the garden we found water-cresses, of the eatableness of 
which the Persians appeared totally ignorant 

The climate of Teheran is variable, in consequence of 
its situation at the foot of high mountains, which on the 
other side are badced by such a sea as the Caspian. Fot 
the earlier part of our stay it was moderate ; tUl the 10th 
of March the thermometer, which was suspended near an 
open window in a room unexposed to the sun, was at 51^ 
Fahrenheit. On the lOth, throughout the whole day, 
there was much snow ; indeed on the following morning, 
when the thermometer was at 47'',' the heat of the sun 
produced a partial thaw, which was succeeded by a frost 
so sharp, that before the close of the day, w officer of the 
suite, who weighed fourteen stone, was able to walk and 
slide upon a square reservoir before the Dewan .Khon6h, 
even though the surface had been already broken at one 
ccumer. The &11 of snow was a seasonable supply of 
moisture to the country, which had IcHig been without 
any. On the new moon of March (the 15th of the month) 
the rain begun, and fc»* some days continued regularly, 
clearing up about four or five hours before sunset, and 
gathering again at night From the height of the walls 
whidi surrounded us^ and the want of weathercocks or 
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cbiinnies, I oould collect but imperfectly the quarter of 
the wind ; but^ as &r as I could judge, it ivas generally 
from die S. £• There is a wind sometimes rushing fix>m 
the Albores on the N., of the bleakness of which mc na- 
tives speak with dread. From the 23d March (the first 
quarter of the moon) we had the true ethereal mildness of 
spring, with li^ht breezes from the westward in the even- 
ing. Vegetation was making rapid advances : the rose- 
trees in tfa^ court of our house were already green, and 
the chenars had just begun to bud. The snow on the 
Albores was diminishing fast; and the weather gene- 
rally^ which sometimes ^wered and then brightened up, 
was that of an Ei^ish spring. The thermometer was 
about 6V to 64% but in the middle of the day it reached 
75% and the heat in the close streets of the town was very 
sensible. In the first week of April the mornings were 
beautiful ;^ but about noon a hot wind set in fix>m the & 
£• which increased towards the evening, and died away 
at night. About the second week the weather became 
coolo*. Evefy thing was in high foliage, and all our 
horses were at grass. The heat was then becoming great: 
on the 19th the thermometer was at 82'' in the sh^e^ and 
at night we had thunder and lightnii^ with a diick haze 
over the Albores. On the 21st the temperature, which in 
the interval had been at 86% sunk to e?"*. On the night 
of the 20th there had been a storm ; and on the dawn ^ 
day we disabvered that the Albores, which before had lost 
their snow, were ag^n covered. These transitions are 
common to situations like that of Tdieran. The rain re- 
freshed tl^ air, epd gave strength to the grass, which m 
the more immediate neighbouraood of the town requires 
mudi moisture to enable it to pierce the hardness of the 
scul. From this tiipe the days continued cool^ with rain 
and frequent storms; wad tibe evenings became afanost 
piercing ; but the showers gave a new force to vegetation* 
Tehenm is considered an unwholesome »tuation. The 
town is low, and built on a salt, moist soil. In the sum- 
mer the libits ave said to be so insufferable, that all those 
who are able (all perhaps except a fi^w oki women) quit 
the town and live m tents nearer the foot of the Albores, 
where it b comparatively cool. We had several iUaesses 
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in our family, which we attributed to the water. The 
symptoms were an obstinate constipation^ with great gri* 
pings, a disorder very common in the place* Our head 
Persian writer was long laid up with a fever, which brought 
him to the point of death. He was bled copiously six 
times in six days. These people put no &ith in our me- 
dicines, and therefore he would not allow the physician of 
the mission to vi»t him. At length, however, he was per- 
suaded by a "^/aiZ" which he took in Haiiz, and which 
pointed out, that he should ^* trust in the stranger." The 
superstitious faith with which the Persians observe these 
faUsj is inconceivable : the oracle, consists in taking the 
book of Hafizy wherever it may chance to open, and read- 
ing the passage on which the eyes first happen to alight. 
That, by which the attention is thus attracted, is the pre^ 
dicdon. Before they open thq book, they make ccrtaia 
invocations to God. Dr. Jukes accordingly prescribed ; 
but his patient I believe disregarded his advice ; and we 
were despairing about him, when we were told that the 
king's physician had been with him, and had given him a 
water«mek)n to eat, and that the sick man was now re- 
covering. . The theory of Persian medicine is somewhat 
that of Galen : they attribute all sickness to one of two 
causes,, heat or cold. If the patient is supposed to suffer 
from much heat, they bleed him beyond measure ; if from 
cold, they give him cathartics in the same proportion. 

In tiie belief of Persia diere is another and a simpler 
remedy fcx* malady. Nor perhaps is the credulity ccm* 
fined to Persia : there is, I suspect, a more general super* 
stition, that to relieve disease or accident, the patient has 
only to deposit a rag on certain bushes, and fitmi the same 
spot to take another which has been previously left from 
the same motive by a fmner sufferer. 

In the time of the Seffis there was also anodier super- 
stition in Persia, which perhaps is not wholly extinct at 
th'is day. Every one who has read Chardin, will remem* 
ber the history of the coronation of Shah Suleyman, who, 
because his original name was ccxisidered unlucky, was 
renamed and recrowned. 

The fruits which were in season at Teheran in the 
month of March, and which were served to us every day 
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at dinner, ivere pomegranates, apples, pears, melons, limes, 
and oranges. The pomegranates came from Mazanderan, 
and were really here a luscious fruit, much superior to any 
that I have seen in Turkey. They were generally twelve 
inches in circumference. The vegetables were carrots, 
turnips, spinach, and beet-root Hives are kept all over 
the country, and we had at Teheran the finest honey that 
I ever ate, though that of Shiraz is reckoned better, and 
that of Kauzeroon (which the bees cull from the orai^- 
groves) is considered as still superior. Our mutton was 
excellent, and very cheap ; for a sheep costs two j^iastres 
only. . The beef was sometimes good ; but as their meat 
is not deemed desirable in Persia, oxen are not kept or 
&ttened for the purposes of the table. We eat a hare 
which had been caught by a man in the plain, and which 
we afterwards coursed with our greyhounds. The Pcr- 
^ans ^regard this flesh as unclean, in opposition to the 
Turks, who eat it without scruple. 

In April we got delicious lierrings from the Ca^ian, 
which appears the proper sea for them. They are much 
larger than those which we have on the English coasts, 
and are called by the Persians the shah mahee, " king of 
fishes." In the end of that month we received a fresh 
salmon of twenty-five pounds fix)m the same sea also, as a 
present fix>m the ameen-ad-doulah. The Persians call it 
kizzel, or golden. It was to the palate as good as any 
English salmon, though with some of us it did not agree 
quite so wtU. 

From the account which the prime minister gave us cf 
a stone which is burnt in Mazanderan, there must be coals 
of the finest kind in that province. Among the products 
of Persia are gum tragacanth, assafoetida, yellow berries, 
henna (coarser than that of Egypt), madder roots, which 
grow wild upon the mountains, and are brought down for 
sale by the Eelauts, or wandering tribes ; the Hmdoos only 
export it as returns. Indigo is cultivated for the dyeing of 
linen and of beards, and grows about Shooster Desfoul, 
near Kherat, and in the Laristan. It is not so fine as the 
incUgo fit)m India, which indeed is a great article of the 
import trade of Persia. They use the leaf only for their 
beards. There is no cochineal. Cotton is produced 
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enough for the bterknr consumption of the country. The 
best manu&cture which they make is a cottcm cloth, called 
the kaduck; of this there is an exportation to Turkey. 
The finest is manu&ctured at Ispahan. The great and * 
richest produce is the silk of Ghilan and Mazanderan. 
The manufacturing towns of Persia are Yezd, silken stuffs, 
stu& of silk and cotton ; Kashan, silks and copper ware ; 
Koom, earthenware ; Resht, silks, coarse wooUen-cloths of 
which the tekmis are made; Shiraz, swords, fire-arms, 
and glass-ware; Ispahan, brocades, cotton-cloths; Ker- 
manshah, arms ; Kerman, shawls. 

4th of May. The most beautiful part of the plain about 
Teheran is that to the S. E. The verdure, whoi I left the 
country, was most luxuriant ; and the whole animated by 
peasantry and their cattle. Yet, though the spring was 
thus far advanced, the mountain Demawend (whenever the 
clouds, which almost always concealed it, rolled away) ap- 
peared more than ever covered with snow. The direct 
distance to it from Teheran is about forty miles; to the 
base of the first mountain is reckoned fourteen miles. We 
had seen it when it was at least one hundred and fifty miles 
fiDm us ; and were told, indeed, as I have remarked be- 
fore, that it might be seen from the top of the minaret of 
the Mesjid Shah, at Ispahan, a distance of two hundred 
and tatty miles. It is visible from Resht, and generally 
along all the south of the Caspian sea ; and it is therefore 
very credible that that sea, which b not more than forty 
miles from the base, may be seen fix>m the summit, of 
Demawend. But, according to some accounts, no one 
ever gained the top; acccnding to othem, there is a horse- 
road through the whole ascent. I was told at Tabriz, by 
a man of Mazanderan, that he himself knew several who 
had reached the summit ; and, indeed, that derveishes, led 
bjr the information of their books, resorted thither from In- 
dia to cull a certain plant convertible into gold, and tinging 
with a ^Iden hue the teeth of the sheep that fed upon tte 
mountam. At the foot of the Albores are many villages 
and pleasure-houses, and much cultivation ; all the rest 
of the country in that direction is a blank with scarcely a 
shrub. 

On the east side of the plain of Teheran there is an ele- 
vated road of a fine bottom running N. and S. which 
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seems to have been connected with the city of Rey, On 
the 4th of March we vi^ted the ruins of Rey. They are 
situated about five miles in a south direction from Tehe- 
ran, and extend as far as the eye can reach over the plain, 
£• and W.' To the E. at the foot of a projecting range, 
which branches fh>m the Albores, are the remains q£ the 
citadel ; consisting of walls and turrets, built of mud 
bricks, which in most places are distinguished with diffi- 
culty firom mounds of earth. The mass of the height, on 
which it is erected, seems rather of earth than of rock. 
Near the foot of the citadd stands a tower, which, by our 
hasty calculation, may be about fifty feet in height. It is 
built of a veiy fine species of brick, cemented by mortar. 
Its exterior is arranged in twenty-four triangular compart- 
ments, the base of each being about five feet, giving a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty feet. On the 
summit, between two rows of ornaments in brick, is an in- 
scription in the Cuffick character ; the letters o( w^ich are 
formed by small inlaid bricks. The interior was so full 
of straw and other rubbish, that we could not explore it ; 
the door is to the eastward. The style of building resem- 
bles much that of the Seffis ; with diis difference, that the 
bricks are put together with a greater portion of mwtar, 
and are of a rather darker colour. About three miles to 
the southward, on an insuhted hill, are other buildings, 
and a turret of the same style as the one just described ; 
and between both is a round tower of stone, with a Cuf- 
fick inscription in brick* worik. In this turret we observ- 
ed through a window, that there was a winding, staircase 
In the wall, but we could not find the entrance to it. 

Still further on, on the brow of a hill close under the 
mountain, is a building, partly of ancient and mrtly of 
modem construction ; this is the tomb of one of tne wives 
of Imaum Hossein. It is composed of two courts and 
two inner rooms ; three old women officiate here over the 
remains of their female saint. There is much running 
water all around ; part issues from a spring, which gushes 
out fit)m under a rock. The mountains are arid, with 
surfaces indicating much mineral bdow. 

Rey is the Rh^es of Tobit, and is the city where Alex- 
ander rested five days in his pursuit after Darius ; after 
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he had made a march of elev^ days fipom Ecbotana or 
Hamadan. Arrian calls tMs city one day's journey from 
the Caspian streights. 

Rey was reduced by Hubbe, the goieral of Jeng^z 
Khan ; and from its scattered population arose the town 
of Teheran. Near die ruins is still a village called Shah 
Abdul Azeem, with a zeeauret, or place of wor^ip. 

Of ancient Persia I learned little. Currimabad is, per- 
haps, the Corbiana of geography. Near Shimz is a bolouk 
of eighteen villages, called Fasa, from its chief place^ which 
itself is about five or six menzils or thirty-five fursungs 
firom Shiraz, and about nineteen from Persepolis. From 
Fasa to Firousabad is four menzils ; perhaps twenty fur* 
sungs. The ruins at both, and indeed in the line between 
them, are great. 

A native of Fasa, whom I questioned on the subject^ 
told me that the remains at his city were considered more 
wonderful than any thing at Persepolis, except the columns. 
There are great stones with rersepolitan ii»criptions. 
There is a lairge mound of earth, which, according to the 
people of his country, was transported by Turks from 
Turkish territory. The thAet^xr government of this 
place is the most lucrative and re^)ectab]e about the re* 
gion. 

Jaffier Ali, resident for the Englidi nation at %iraz, in* 
formed me that the number of the guebres (worshippers 
of fire) decrease annually in Persia. They are so reviled 
said distressed by the gcfvemment, that eidier diey become 
omverts to Mahome^oiism, or emigmte to their brekiren 
in India. Their atech-gau, or diief fire-temple, a large 
excavation in the ground, in which the sacred elemeirt was 
preserved, was at Firouzabad, seventeen fursungs south- 
east of Shiraz. The orifice is now closed ; and the fire 
indeed, according to a Mahomedan doctor, was extin* 
guished on the day of the birdi of his prc^het The re* 
mmns at Firouzabad attest the former importance of that 
city. Yezd is now the great seat of the guebres and of 
their reli^n ; but they are more poor sund more con* 
temned in Persia, than the most miserable of the Jews m 
iTurkey. The works of 2^roaster were collected by his 
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disciple Jamaz, into a book tlience called the Jamaz Na- 
mah, which is now most scarce. 

II. The only hereditary title b Persia is mirza, or 
mtferza. The derivation of which word is fit>ni emir, 
(ameer, a nobleman), and zad^, a son, &c. This species 
of nobility is traced very .far, and is not creative. The 
title descends to all the sons of the family, without excep* 
tion. In the royal iamily it is placed after the name in- 
stead of before it, thus, Abbas Mirza, and Hossein All 
Mirza. Mirza is a civil title, and khan is a military one. 
The dtle of khan is creative, but not hereditary : the sons 
of khans are called aga, or esquire, which is a Tartar 
tide, and more common to Turkey thah to Persia. The 
creation of khan is attended with few ceremonies, and 
those very simple. The king sends a kalaat or dress of 
honour to the person so created* ahd on his investiture the 
king gives him a iirman announcing to all pers(His that 
die bearer of it b forthwith a khan ; and this firman is 
worn three days on the top of the turban. Any person 
who derides this patent, or who refuses to call the bourer of 
it by his tide, is liable to the penalty of death. 

The tide of mirza does4ot hinder the possessor from 
receiving that of khan also ; and then the name runs, for 
example, thus, Mirza Hossein Ali Khan. 

The different ranks of civil governors are — 1st. The 
Beglerbeg, who generally resides in the large cities, and 
controuls the province around ; 2d. the Hakim ; and 3d. 
the Thaubet, who severally govern a city or a town ; 4th. 
the Kelounter, who, besides the real governor, resides in 
every city, town, and village, and superintends the col- 
lection of the tribute ; Sth. the Ket Khoda, who is the 
chief of a village ; 6th. the Pak-kar, who is servant or 
homme d'affaires to the ket khoda, and who transacts 
the business with the rayat or peasant. The pak-kar ac 
counts with the ket khoda, and he again with the ke- 
lounter. 

The kelounter is a man of consequence wherever he 
presides ; he is an officer of the crown, and once a year 
appe^ before the royal presence, an honour which is not 
permitted to the ket khoda. He also receives wages from 
the king's treasury, which the ket khoda does not. The 
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kdounter is the medium through which the wishes and 
wants of the people are made known to the king ; he is 
their chief and representative on ail occa^ns, and brings 
forward the complaints 6f the rayats, whenever they £^ 
oppressed. He also knows the riches of every rayat, and 
his means of rendering the annual tribute ; he therefore re* 
gulates the quota that every man nuist pay ; and if his seal 
be not affixed to the documents which the rayat brings 
forward in the time of the levy, the assessment is not valid, 
and the sum cannot be received. 

The three principal branches of the tribute which the 
people pay are, 1st. Maleeat ; 2d. Sader ; and 3d. Peish- 

The maleeat is the hereditary original right of the crown, 
and consists in produce and money. The king gets in 
kind one-fifth of the produce df the land, i. e. of wheats 
barley, silk, tobacco, indigo. Sec. and articles of that des* 
cription ; and one-fifth in money of all the vegetables, firuit, 
and lesser produce of the earth, which the proprietor may 
selL Though the proportion be paid in kind, yet it is as- 
sessed, not by the actual levy of every fifth sh^, &c. but 
by an indirect criterion of produce, doluced from the num. 
ber of oxei^ kept by the landholder ; and this part of the 
revenue is collected accordingly by a corresponding rate 
imposed upon the growth of the land. Thus the possessor 
of twelve oxen is supposed to possess also an extent of 
land, the cultivation of which may require diat number, 
and is therefore assessed to pay a quantity.of com propor- 
tioned to the assumed amount of his gross receipt. 

The king collects one-fifth also in money of all the ve* 
getables, fiiiits, and lesser produce of the earth, whidi the 
proprietor may sell. Formerly these tributes^ either in 
kind or in mpney, were only one-tenth ; but their amount 
has been doubled by the present king. 

The inhabitants of towns pay according to an assessment 
imposed on the place, and founded on the number of houses 
which it may contain, and not according to their individual 
means. And this levy on any particular town is but a part 
only of that charged on the district which contains it ; thus 
Ispahan, which for instance has Koom and Kashan within 
its administration, is required to furnish a specified sum. 
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of \riiich it pays part, and divides the rest among the se- 
cond-rate towns, which again sabdivide their own propor- 
tions among the villages around ; and collect, each in their 
sradations, the appointed amount of the tribute, and trans* 
fo the whole to the royal treasury. The ^vernment re. 
quires that the collector of any given district should sup- 
ply a stated sum, but it permits him likewise to add, as 
his own [»t>fit, whatever he can further exact Most of 
these offices are bought and sold. By the amount there- 
fore of the purchase is regulated the rate of oppression. 
The scale descends; every minor agent is expected to ac- 
complish an appointed task ; but is left to choose his own 
means, and to have no other controul but his own con- 
science. This is the practice, whatever may be the theory 
of the adminbtration of the revenue. 

The sader is an arbitrary tax, and is the most ^evous 
to the rayat. It admits every species of extortion, and 
renders die situation of the peasant extremely precarious. 
This impost is levied on particular occasions, such as the 
passage of any great man through the country, the kxal 
expenses of a district, or on other opportunities which aie 
continually recurring ; so that the rayat is never certain 
of a respite. It is assessed m the same manner upon the 
number of oxen which he may keep. Thus, if sbeq> are 
wanted, he who keeps one ox is obliged to give a sheq), 
and soon ^th every other demand which may be made. 

The peish-kesh. This is called bdeed a voluntary gift, 
but it must be ofiered every year at the festival of thie No- 
rooz ; and like the regular taxes, is required in the same 
propcMrdon, according to the means of the people. 

By these taxations the condition of the cultivators is ren- 
dered more particularly wretched. On the contrary, the 
merchants are less oppressed than any class in Persia. The 
shop-keeper indeed (duki-andar) pays tribute ; but the f»o- 
per merchant (sodager), a distinct order, pays nothing at 
all to the state, except the duties of the customs, wluch 
are comparatively very small, being about one-tend) on the 
imports ; and as they are not affected by any other impo- 
sition, they are the most wealthy part of the cbmmunity. 

Landed proper^ in Persia is hereditary, and is known 
by the name <k wakjr. But on the delinquency of its pro- 
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prietor, it may be seized by the king, and is then called 
zaptg shah. It remains annexed to the crown until the 
family are again restored, when the estate, according to the 
pleasure of the sovereign, may be returned. The king, 
while he retains such property, generally allows a portion 
of its produce to the relatives of the former ovnier, and this 
allowance is called moustemeree. Besides the zapt6 shah 
there are the halissg or crown lands, that from time imme- 
morial have belonged to the kings of Persia. They are cul- 
tivated by tenants, who defray all the expenses, cattle, im- 
plements of agriculture^ &c. and divide the net profits with 
the king. 

At the death of Kerim Khan, the royal treasury was 
nearly empty ; but at the death of the late king Aga Ma- , 
homed Khan, it is said to have contained fifteen crore of 
tomauns. Since the times of Kerim Khan the value of 
bullion lias increased greatly : the miscal of gold was then 
five piastres, it is^now eight and a half; that of silver was 
three hundred dinars, it is now five hundred ; and every 
year the price increases in some small degree. Provisions 
and labour have of course corresix)nded in proportion. 
There is no prohibition against the melting, or the expor- 
tation of the precious metals. Every one may convert his 
own bullion into any use. If he wishes to have his gold 
coined, he can send it to the mint to be struck into any 
piece of money ; jxiying the value of a pea's weight of 
gold for every tomaun. The right of coinage is secured 
to particular towns by fi,rmans from the king. Most of the 
gold is clipped, as every Jew pares a little off. The shop- 
keepers also contrive to rub the coin on a black stone to 
try the purity of the metal ; by this operation small parti- 
cles remain on the stone, which are extracted with care, 
and reserved till a sufficient quantity for a coin be collect- 
ed. Most of the silver in circulation comes originally from 
a very fine silver mine in Bokhara. There is another also 
in Aderbigian, and another near Shiraz, the latter of which 
is neglected, as the expenses have been found to exceed 
the produce. The king's treasure is reported, probably 
with much truth, to be immense. The Persians indeed 
affirm, that all the money, which is received into the royal 
coffers, remains there and never again- gets^ into circula- 
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tion. In a country so poor as Persia, in which there are 
so few people of any capital, the absorption of a million or 
a much smaller sum would immediatdy be felt If there- 
fore all the sums, which are annually poured into the king^s 
treasure, had remained a dead stock in his hands, there 
would not have been a single piece of gold in Persia. There 
is no corresponding influx of bullion. Persia exports yearly 
three hundred and fifty thousand tomauns in specie to In- 
dia ; to meet this drain there is indeed an inadequate sup- 
ply from their trade with Russia, which purchases with 
gdd all the silk of Ghilan ; and again with Turkey, which 
pays in gold for all the shawls and the little silk which it 
miport^ from Persia. Yet it is possible that the king may 
reserve two-thirds of his receipts ; and expend the remain- 
der only, perhaps half a crore of tomauns. This supposi- 
tion derives some probability, as well from the increase in 
the value of bullion as Groin the accounts of the treasures 
of Aga Mahomed ; and further from the common belief 
of Persia, that a large proportion of the* regular expenses 
of the royal establishment are defrayed by the ame&i*ed- 
doulah, from sources connected with his office and power. 
Thus he pays the household, and clothes the servants ; ht 
supplies a part of the kalaats at the Norooz ; he furnishes 
the maintenance* of the king's children, and clothes for the 
new-boni infants, and necessaries for the mother. In Per- 
sia, when a woman is five months in her pregnancy, she 
provides clothes for her expected offspring ; in this situa- 
tion the king's wives send to the ameen-ed-doulah a list 
of all the artides which they may wsmt ; and whidi, fre- 

?uentiy at a lai^ cost, he is obliged to produce on the spot, 
or this purpose he keeps in his house a magazine stored 
with every description of dress for every age. Every year 
he is obliged to build new rooms in the king's seraglio 
for the women whom his majesty may chance to add to 
his numbers ; and for each of these rooms he provides a 
silver manzal or fire-pan, a lamp and two candlesticks of 
silver, basins, ewers, dishes, plates, &c. and all of silver. 
To answer these immense denuinds, the mnge of his exac- 
tions may well be believed to be unbounded. 

The aggregate of the population of Persia is divided 
into trib^, part of which live in fixed habitations, and 
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Others (the larger proportion indeed^ and all the Arabs) 
live in tents, fliese tribes never emigrate firom their own 
districts, but all have their winter and summer regions ; 
in the former pitching their tents in the plain, in the latter 
on the summits and declivities of their mountains. To 
these districts they adhere stricdy, as the line of demarca- 
tion for the pasturage of their flocks has been observed 
from ages the most remote. Each has its records, and 
can trace its genealogy to the first generation. The most 
considerable and renowned are the Baktiar, that spread 
themselves over the province of Irauk ; the Failee, that 
live about the mountains of Shooster or Susa, and extend 
their frontiers to those of the Baktiars ; the Affshars, that 
live near the lake of Shahee ; the Lacs, that are near 
Casvin. 

All the tribes pay tribute. When the king calls upon 
them for purposes of war, all (excepting the Arabs and 
the Failee tribe) are obliged to send a proportion of men, 
who are always ready at his summons. 

The names of every one of such men, the names of 
their fediers, and other particulars of their family, are all 
registered in the Defter Khonaat the seat of government ; 
and at die feast of the Norooz, they attend the king to in- 
quire whether their services for that year are required : if 
required, they wait the encampment of his majesty ; if 
not, they are permitted to return, but in either case they 
receive a stated pay. This is one of the oldest customs 
in Persia, recorded in their histories from time immemo- 
rial. Each tribe has its chief, who is always a khan, and 
one of their own race. He generally remains w*ilJi his 
people, and has a vakeel at the capital, who attends daily 
at the Der-a-Khon6h, and transacts all the business of his 
principal. He would be the Jbaron of feudal times, if he 
were not liable to lose his post at the will of the king. 
Mr. Bruce informed me that there still exists in Persia an 
ancient custom, in cases of emergency, of requiring lh>m 
every mill (the wheel of which is turned by water) a man 
and horse armed and accoutred for the field ; and of these 
they reckon one hundred thousand. The reason assi^ied 
for the king's never requiring the attendance of the Failees 
on his miktary expeditions is« that in time of old (some 
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say the reign of the femous king Caioum) the Fsulecs fled 
and lost die batUe; and incurred upon themselves and 
their posterity this interdiction of military service for ever. 
The people of Ispahan and of Kashan, who either m^ed 
or joined the flight of the Failees, were included in the 
same prohibition ; and to this day bear the epithet of ar- 
rant cowards, more happy, perhaps, to live a quiet life at 
home, than to attempt to regain the reputadon of brave 
men by fighting abroad. 

The supplies which are sent receive pay from the king, 
as well as arms and horses ; and when in actual service 
are fed at the king's expense. When he no longor wants 
them they are dismissed to their own homes. The tribes 
compose the whole military force of the kingdom, except 
the king's body-guards, who are never disbanded, and 
form the standing army of the countr}'. Each prince go- 
vernor of the provinces, has also his body-guard, which, 
in like manner, is never disbanded. 

The provinces of Aderbigian, Khomssan, Fars, Ker 
man, part of Irauk towards Irauk Arabi, are all governed 
by the king's sons. The prince of Aderbigian, it is said, 
can raise from his different tribes fifty thousand horse and 
foot, over which the king has no direct control ; but which, 
in case of war, he can <^ into action by requiring the at- 
tendance of his son with all his forces. 

In the same manner the prince governor of Khoiassan 
can raise from his tribes twenty thousand horse and foot. 
The prince of Fars has likewise a similar command ; but 
his troops have never been summoned to assist the king 
in his wars, as they are always left for the protection of the 
southern parts erf Persia. The province of Mazanderan 
sends twenty thousand horse and foot to the kmg. As 
the Qujars or Cadjars, tlie king's own tribe, are resident 
in this province, he looks upon this force as his particular 
safegumd. This tribe is considered the most ancient and 
honoured in Persia : they reckon among themselves four 
kings — ^Fath Ali Shah, who was killed by Shah Thamas; 
Hassan Khan, who was killed by Kerim Khan ; Aga Ma- 
homed ; and the present king, his nephew and successor. 
Of this tribe there arc two races ; the first is the Yokaree 
Bash, of which the king's family and that of the mother 
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of the hdr apparent, are both sprung ; the second is the 
Asheea Bash. The nobility of the king's progeny varies 
much according to that of the mothers* 

The two great tribes are the Baktiari and the FaSee^ 
They consist; of one hundred thousand fiimUies ^ach, 
which, at five persons in a family, makes two totals 
of five hundred thousand souls. The Baktiars, of all 
the tribes, send the most troops to the king's service* 
The king's body-guard consists of twelve thousand men, 
half of whom are disciplined in the European manner, 
and are called Jan.baz,.m contra-distinction to those raised 
and disciplined by the princes, (and particularly Abbas 
Mirza, govemcx* of Aderbigian), who are called Ser-baz. 
" Jan-baz" means one who plays away his soul ; " Ser- 
baz" means one who plays away his head only. 

The twelve thousand who form the king's body-guard 

are taken indiscriminately from the tribes, or fiom the 

population of the cities, but principally from Mazandeian 

and the tribes connected with the king's own race. They 

have their families and homes at leheran, ^nd in tkie 

neighbouring villages, and are ready at every call. They 

are divided into bodies of three thousand men, and do duty 

by turns in the king's palace, called the Ark. They are 

called kechekchees or guards, and every such body h^ a 

ser kechekchee, or head of the guard, who always attends 

when his corps is on duty ; and pn the relief of the guard 

a mirza belonging to the corps leads over every maja's 

name, and in case of non-attendance the defaulter receives 

punishment. These ser kechekchees are men of so much 

family and distinction, that one of the king's own sons 

enjoys the digni^\ The kechekchees are distributed in 

all pKuts of the palace, and are always seen on guard op 

the towers of the Ark. Their watch- word is " mzirj or 

ready," which they continually pass from one to the other. 

They are a distinct body fixMU the kechekchees of the citu^ 

who are splely attached to the police-office, and do the 

duty of our watchmen, with this diflference, that they have 

a right to ascend tl^ tops of the houses ia tlieir midnight 

rounds. 

Besides this body-guard of twelve thoi^and, the king 
lias three thoussupd |;Qulan\s or slaves^ wl\o are horseaieOt 
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and always attend him when he makes an excursion. AH 
these people, both horse and foot, are paid, fed, clothed^ 
armed, and mounted at the king's expense. Goulam 
(stfve) is here figuratively used to express their devoticm 
to the king's service ; for they are not in reality entered 
into a state of servitude by actual purchase : on the con- 
trary, they are particularly honoured by the king, and his 
own fevourite Ismael Be^ is their commander. This chief 
is one of those who still exercise the noose with great 
skill ; it is called kummundj and there are some instances 
of its being still used in their engagements. 

DRESS. 

The dress of the Persians is much changed since the 
time of Chardin. It never possessed the dignity and so- 
lidity of the Turkish dress, and much less now than ever. 
So materially, indeed, have their &shions altered, that in 
comparing with the modes of the present day, the pic- 
tures and descriptions in Chardin and Le Brun, we can 
recognize no longer the same people. It is extraordinary 
that an Asiatic nation, so much charmed by show and 
brilliancy, (as the Persians have always been supposed to 
be,) should have adopted for their apparel the dark atid 
sombre colours, which are now universal amcMi^ all ranks. 
In dKe reign of the Zund family indeed, li^it colours 
were much in vogue; but the present race, perhaps from 
a spirit of opposition, cherish dark ones. A Peruan 
therefore looks a most melancholy personage, and resem- 
bles much some of the Armenian priests and holy men, 
whom I have seen in Turkey. Browns, dark olives', bottle 
greens, and dark blues, are the cdours mostly worn. Red 
they dislike ; and it is singular that this is a hue, which 
fashion seems to have discarded even in the countries fer 
beyond the northern and eastern confines of Persia ; i<x 
the merchants of Bokhara, who come down annually to 
Bushire to buy cloths, totally disregard scarlets, and for 
that colour will not give any thing like the price which 
they will pay for others. 

Although the climate requires full as much clothing as 
that of Turkey, I did not find in my stay among them. 
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that the Persians clothed themselves by any means so 
warmly as the Turks. As the cold increases, the Turk 
increases the number of his pelisses, till in the pr(^;ress of 
.the winter I have frequently seen a small and puny man 
expand in1;o a very robust and athletic figure : but the 
Persian's wardrobe does not thus extend over him as the 
seascxi advances* 

The following is a g^eral catalogue of the articles oi 
their dress : — The zeer jumah : a pair of very wide trow- 
sers, either of red silk or blue cotton, reaching below the 
ancle, and fastened by a string which passes throu^ the 
top, and is tied before. 2. The peera hawn : a shirt ge- 
nerally of silk, which, ^ing over the trowsers, reaches a 
few inches below the hips, and is fastened by two buttons 
over the top of the right shoulder. It goes close round 
the lower part of the neck, where it is sometimes orna- 
mented by a ribband or thin cord of silk. The opening 
of the shut extends to the bottom of the ribs. 3. The 
alcalock : a tight vest, made of chintz, and quilted with 
cotton, which ties at the side, and reaches as low as the 
thin part of the calf of the leg. It has sleeves extending 
to the wrist, but open from the elbow. 4. The caba : 
which is a long vest descending to the ancle, but fitting 
tight to the body as far only as the hips : it then buttons 
at the side. The sleeves go over those of the alcalock, 
and firom the elbow are closed by buttons only, that they 
may be opened thus hr (or the purpose of ablution, when 
the namaz or prayer is said. There is another species of 
caba, called the bagalee, which crosses over the breast, and 
&stens all down me side by a range of buttons to the 
hip. This is generally made of cloth, or of shawl or cot- 
ton quilted, and as the warmer, is most used in winter. 
5. The outer coat is always made of cloth, and is worn or 
thrown oS* according to the heat of tlie weather. Of this 
dress, there are many sorts : — ^the tekmeh ; which has 
sleeves open from the elbow, but which are yet so fashion- 
ed as to admit occasionally the lower part also of the arm. 
These sleeves are generally permitted to hang behind. 
The coat itself is quite round, buttons before, and drops 
like a petticoat over the shawl that goes round the waist. 
The oymeh, which is like the tekmeh, except that from 
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tiie falps downwards, it is open at the sides. The b»Tx>- 
nee, which is a loose and ample robe, with proportionably 
ample arms, generally made of cloth, and faced with 
velvet, and thrown n^ligently over the shoulders. 6* 
Over the caba, comes the shal kemer, which is the band- 
age round the waist. This is made either of Cashmirian 
shawl, or of the common shawl of Kermw, or of Engli^ 
chintz, or of flowered muslin. The proper size is about 
eight yards long, and one broad. To this is fastened (by 
a string neatly tied around it) a kuniur, or dagger, orna- 
mented according to the weahh of the possessor, from an 
enamelled pummel set in precious stones, to a common 
handle of bone and wood. 7. Besides the outer clothes, 
which I have just mentioned, they have also coats trim- 
med with fur. Such is the catebee, which is an uncom- 
monly rich dress, covering the whole of the body, with 
fur over the back and shoulders, fur at the cuffs, and fur 
inside. It is made of cloth of gold and brocades, with 
large cxnaments of gold lace in front, and forms, altogether, 
the most dignified among the habits that I remained in 
Persia. 8. They have also a short jacket, called the coor- 
dee, which fits close to the body, but with loose flaps as 
low as the commencement of the swell of the thigh. 9. 
The warmest of their dresses is a sheep-skin with the far 
inside, and the leather part outside. It is called, from its 
sudorific qualities, the hummum, or bath, but it is more 
generally named the pooshtee, or skin. It is an ugly and 
unpleasant article. The better sheep-skins come from Bok- 
hara, and are covered with the finest wool certainly that I 
ever saw. 

The head-dress of every Persian, from the king to his 
lowest subject, is composed of one substance, and con- 
sists of a black cap about one foot and a half high. These 
caps are all jet black, and are all made of skins of the 
same animals. The finest are taken from the lamb, in the 
first moments of its birth ; and they decrease in value 
down to the skin of the full-grown sheep, which the com- 
mon rayat wears. The lamb-skins are also used to line 
coats, and make very comfcwrtable pelisses. The only dis- 
tinction in the head-dress of Persia is that of a shawl 
wr^ped round the black cap; and tlus distincticHi is con- 
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fined to tlie king, to the princes his sons, and to some of 
the n<^ulity and great officers di state. Cashmire shawls 
have been discouraged of late, in order to promote the do- 
mestic manufacture of brocade shawls. 

Like the Turks, and indeed generally like other Asiat. 
ics, the Persians are very careful in preserving warmth in 
the feet. In winter they wear a thick woollen sock ; and 
ia the air, or in a journey, they bind their feet and legs 
with a long bandage of cloth, which they increase with 
the advance of the cold. They have three different sorts 
of shoes, and two sorts of boots. 1. A green slipper, 
with a heel about an inch and a half high, with a painted 
piece of bone at the top. These are worn by the higher 
classes, and by all before the king. 2. A flat slipper, either 
of red or yellow leather, with a litfle iron shoe under the 
heel, and with a piece of bcHie over that shoe, on which, as 
in the first instance, the heel rests. 3. A stout shoe (with 
a flat sole, turning up at the toe) which covers the whole 
foot, and is made either of leather, or of thick-quilted cot- 
ton. It is worn by the peasants, and by the chatters, or 
walking footmen. 

The boots are, 1. a very large pair with high heels, 
turned up at the toe, made generally of Russian leather, 
and covering the leg. 2. A smaller and tighter kind, but- 
toning at the side, and reaching only to the calf of the leg. 
When the Per^ns ride, they put on a loose trowser of 
cloth, called shalwar, into which they insert the skirts of 
the alkalock, as well as the silken trowsers ; so that the 
whole looks like an inflated bladder. The shalwar is verj- 
useful in carrying light bag^ge, as handkercliiefs, small 
books, &c. &c. not unirequently a slight meal. 

The Persians ^ve all die head except a tuft of hair 
just on tlie crown, and two locks behind- the ears: but 
they suffer their beards to grow, and to a much kirger 
size than the Turks, and to spr^ more about the eaxB 
and temples. They almost universally dye them black, 
by an operation not very pleasant, and necessary to be re- 
peated generally once a fortnight. It is always performed 
m the lK>t-bath, where the hair being well saturated, takes 
the ccdour better. A thick paste of khenna is first made, 
which is largely plastered over the beard, and which, after 
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remaining an hour, is all completely washed oflF, and 
leaves the hair of a very strong (xange colour, bordering 
upon that of 1)rick-dust. After this, as thick a paste is 
made of the leaf of the indigo, (which previously has 
been pounded to a fine powder,) and of this also a deep 
layer is put upon the beard ; but this second process, to 
be taken well, requires two full hours. During ail this 
operation, the patient lies quietly flat upon his back ; 
whilst the dye (more particularly the indigo, which is a 
great astringent) contracts the features of Ms fece in a 
very mournful manner, and causes all the lower part of 
the visage to smart and bum. When the imUgo is at last 
washed off, the beard is of a very dark bottle green, and 
becomes a jet black only when it has met the air for 
twenty-four hours. Some, indeed, are c(xitent with the 
khenna, or orange colour ; others, more fastidious, i»refer 
a beard quite blue. The people of Bokhara are famous 
for their blue beards. It is inconceivable how careful the 
Persians are of this ornament : all the young men sigh ibr 
it, and grease their chins to hasfen the growm of the hairs ; 
because, until they have there a respectable coverii^, they 
are supposed not fit to enjoy any place of trust. 

Anouier singular custom is that of dying the hands and 
feet : this is done by the above-mentioned khenna, which 
is generally put over every part of the hands and nails as 
far as the wrist, and on the soles of the feet, the toes, and 
nails. 



From the comparative shortness of my stay in Persia, I 
cannot presume to delineate the national character. I shall 
therefore spare the reader any general observations, which 
can be rendeitd of decisive authority only by the experi- 
ence of years, and an intimate acquaintance with the lite- 
rature and amusements, as well as with the administration 
of a country. The simple incidents of my journal, as 
they occur, may perhaps afford to every reader better ma- 
terials for the illustration of the manners and society and 
government of Persia, than any systematic conclusions 
which I might have been able to extract firom the same 
scenes and, subjects. 
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TEHERAN TO TABRIZ. 

Departure from Teheran — Plain — Tumuli — Casvin^ — 
Sultanieh; Tomb of Sultan Mahomed Khodabendeh; 
Citadel : New Town of Sultanabad — Marmots — King^s 
Pleasure-House — Zengan — Elauts — Inscription at Ar^ 
maghanih — Rxoer Kizzil Ozan — MiaunSh — Dispute^^ 
Establishment of Couriers — Caravanserai — fFomen in 
Persia. 

The 7th of May, 1809, which (as being the festival of 
Omar-Coushen, or the killing of Omar) was considered a 
very lucky day, was at len^h fixed for our departiue. 
Mirza Abul Hassan (the Persian envoy extraordinary) and 
I ^ntonour baggage in the morning to Imaum Reza^ 
about three miles from the city, and followed ourselves at 
five o^clock in the evening. I was accompanied by my 
best of friends, Sir Harford Jones, and the rest of his suite, 
and we had our parting dinner in a tent which he had pitch- 
ed there for tlie purpose. 

The spot at which we stopped was the tomb of a son 
of Imaum Reza, frequented as a place of devotion. It is 
a square building, covered with a cupola, and enclosed in 
a square by a wall ; beyond which, in a row on each side, 
are some young trees, and shrubs and flowers. The coun- 
try all around was in a high state of verdure. I went to 
the top of the gate of the tomb, from which I took die fol- 
lowing bearings : Teheran N. 70 E. ; Demawend N. 50 
E. ; extremity of the Albores (at the foot of which leads 
the road to Casvin) N. 70 W. ; Rey S. 45 E. 

8th. After having conversed with Sir Harford on mat- 
ters of business, I slept till three in the morning, and then 
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sat off. Sir Harford accompanied us for some time, bat 
quitted us at hall an hour after sun-rise. 

The plain of Teheran is covered widi villages : I could 
count twenty to the right and to the left. The road fol- 
lowed, as far as Karatch, the bearing of N. 70 W. wluch 
I had taken on the preceding day. At about ten miles 
firom the Imailm Reza, we came to a dike, cut from the 
liver at Karatch, from which our water-carriers were used 
to bring drinking-water for our par^ at Teheran. At 
about SIX miles from Imaum Reza is a village called Gel- 
disi, distant three miles on the left ; another at the foot of 
the Alboies called Kend ; further on the left is Ali*shah- 
abad, a larger place, with nuuiy trees around ; then Sherar; 
then Ugh on the hills to the right a pretty village called 
Botara^oun* As we approached we saw the bed of the river 
called Aub Karatch, running about S. W. which I am 
told takes its source in the Albores, and runs towards 
Kinar-i'Gird. The bed is large, but it was then ooiy 
partially filled. We crossed at the winding of the road 
over a brick bridge of two arches, of different sizes : near 
it are some ruins of other brick buildines, apparentlj^ of 
the same age. In this spot is an inlet en the mountains, 
which seems to form a pretty plain, and in which I remark- 
ed some hamlets. 

The tomb of the son of Imaum Hassan renders Karatch 
a pleasing object at a distance. 

The dome is shaded by the rich foliage of two fine che- 
nar-trees, and a stream cut from the river runs near the 
Myalls. The Persian envoy informed me that this village, 
and those on the plain, belong to his brother^in-Iaw, the 
ameen-ed-doulah, and were formeriy the property of his 
uncle, the late prime minister. The mlrza himself took 
up his lodgings in the tomb ; my mehmandar put us in 
the house of a peasant, which was clean though small ; the 

nle here bum cakes of cow-dung for their common ftidL 
little enclosure behind the house was a vme. The 
sun set N. 70 W. 

9th. We departed from Karatch at one o'clock in the 
morning, and, as well as I could ascertain our bearing by 
the stars, continued our route in the direction of the pre* 
ceding day« Two fursungs fiom Karatch, in a plain of 
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immense extent, is Kemdabad* We were told that the 
road to our stage through the ptain was swampy; we there* 
fore chose another to the right, which (after a ride of four 
hours and a half, and a distance periiaps of sixteen miles) 
brought us, about sunrise, to a delightful village caQed 
Koran. 

On liie Ix'eaking of the morning, we had discovered an 
immense plain, so tUckly strewed with villages, that no 
one could repeat to me all their names. The whole, in 
number about one hundred, compose the bdouk or dis* 
trict of Souj-bobuk, and are mosdy under the ameen^ed-* 
doulah. 

At Koran we saw die hakhn, or governor, as he was 
settmg out on an expedition to collect the tribute from the 
peasantry. The vilkige and the surrounding territoty are 
delightfully watered by a river, which, issuing from be- 
tween an eastern and a western chain of mountains, flows 
tfarou^ a very steep channel, (in a N. and S. direction, 
after meandering some timefrom £• to W.) A ereat num- 
ber of dikes are cut from it, and extend the fertility beyond 
the course of the river, dmiugh the whole plam ; which, 
particularly near, the vilkiges, is admirably cultivated. 

From Koran we returned to the Ime, and met the road 
at a point where stood a caravanserai and a tomb, both in 
ruins, and a clump of trees* We were four hours in reach- 
ing Gauzir-seng, our menzil, a total distance from Karatch 
of twenty-ei^ht miles. 

In the plam throughivhich we passed, we saw at a dis- 
tance about five tumuli. They ^re such as are seen on 
the plains erf* Troy, and here also are called Tdp6. We 
may account for them by the battles between the Persians 
and Turks, who buried their dead under similar mounds. 
There are numbers all over the plain : the people of the 
country say, that borges or towers were built on these 
mounds ; and emr host at Gauzir-seng told us that a large 
tap6, called Murad-ti^6, or the Hill of Charity, near the 
village, received its name from a man who had made it 
his residence. His story (if it be worth telling) continued 
however, that a stranger, who had asked charity in vain 
even on this hill, found at the door the master's horse, and 
rode off with it, exclaiming " this is your charity.*' 
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At Gauzir-seng, we were lodged in one of the towers 
that flank the walls of the vill^;e. It was open on all sides 
by windows ; we could thus enjoy the westerly breeze, 
which allayed the great heat of the day. We weie very- 
well treated by the ket khoda of the vUl^, who seemed 
to me a well-bred and well-meaning man* We had good 
moss, (curdled milk, the same as the yaourt in Turkey,) 
and a sort of drink made of moss and water, of which the 
common people all drink very plentifully at this season. 

10th. We left Gauzir-seng at midnight, and came to 
Kishlauk, bearing west of our last station, on a distance of 
about fifteen miles. 

The prince of Aderbigian has a pleasure-house here, 
wtuch is extolled by Persians as a wonder and a paradise. 
I could discov^ the extent of the grounds, and the house, 
which is built on one of the artific^ tap^ or mounds. 

A mqst beautiful morning opened the day to us ; the 
tmlight commenced at four o'clock, and tl^ sun rose at 
five. The mountains, still bearing east and west, declined 
in their height to the westward, terminating towards the 
jdain by snM hills. After passing Kish-lauk wecame on 
a common, on which huge herds of catde were feeding. 
To the left of the road were many villages spread all over 
a pl^, the extent of which was concealed by a haze : the 
whole distnct is divided into many bolouks, and is under 
the jurisdiction of Casvin. The principal villages on the 
left are Hossein-abad, Hassan-abad, Shahinerlou, Shahin- 
tape. Some on the right, are Angouri mahal^, and com- 
pose part of a bolouk called Kou-pay 6h, belonging to Mir- 
za Reza KouU, who was ambassadw to France, and sign- 
ed the treaty of Finkenstein. 

At about seven miles from Casvin, we turned fix>m the 
road at a small mud- walled village, to eat something our- 
selves, and to give our horses some grass. On entering 
a room, the master talked Turkish to me, and said that he 
had seen me before at Constantinople. In fact I recog- 
nised him as one of those whom I had seen at Cohstanti- 
nople with the Persian embassy to France. He talked to 
me with much pleasure of Fran^toon or Europe : and 
this man, who boasts of having sat in the same room, and 
of havuig been taken by the hand by Buonaparte himself, 
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tK)W lives in misery and solitude in an unknown vSlage. 
It is not uninteresting to know the extreme attention which 
Buon^arte paid to his Persian guests. He lodged the 
ambassador and his suite in a house, adjaceitf to his own at 
Finkenstein, and every day used to walk in among^ them, 
take them by the hand, suid use every little art to concilia 
ate Uieir affecticms. 

We reached Casvin at half past twelve. The day was 
hot and suffocating, and there was an appearance of storm 
in the westward. For about two miles before we entered 
the gates, we passed by fields and gardens, mostly produ- 
cing vines, which, as I am told, yield the best grape in Per- 
sia. This place labours under great incc^venience fit>m 
the want of water ; indeed, through the whole extent of 
the immense plain, that we traversed during the day, there 
was not one natural stream ; but many kanauts were ma- 
king, and wherever there is irrigation, there is fertility, and 
the cultivation is rich. Upon the whole, therefore^ our 
route from Teheran displayed a country of much more 
promising appearance, than (if we had trusted only to the 
experience of our own journey from Bushire to the capi- 
tal) we might have expected in Persia. The brother of 
the minister of Sheik Ali Khan, one of the king's sons, 
and governor of the city, came out to meet us as an istak- 
ball, and accompanied us to a house, which had been once 
a good one, but was then abandc»ied and in ruins. Our 
mehmandar had great difficulty to procure the refit^shment 
that was due to us ; but when at length it arrived, there 
was a supply of cooks, pots,^ and provisions, which would 
have satisfied an army. Casvin is almost one mass of 
ruins. A zibzileh (an earthquake), within no distant pe- 
riod, threw down the buildings which were in the Tottie, 
and made cracks in almost every wall. A^large mosque, 
built by the Abasses, has been rent in many places in its 
thick walls, and totally> ruined. 

11th. The storm of thunder and rain, which we had 
foreboded, fell in the evening of the preoecfingday, and re- 
freshed the air, which had been sultry, and gave us a most 
delightful m(»Tung. 

We left Casvin, just as the morning broke, at about 
four o'clock ; and proceeded in a dhrection of S. 40 W. to 
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Shiah DehMy a village in the plain of Casvin, a distance 
of twenty miles, call^ six fursun^ iivhidi we performed 
in five hours* The road over this part of the plain was 
die most beautiful and the most level of any that I had 
seen in Persia. It was fine hard gravd ; and the plain on 
each ^e of itwasinhig^verdure, one grass plat on wiiich 
many thousands of cavalry mi^ manoeuvre admirably. 

The villages continued as numerous as those that we 
had before remarked in our last day's route. They were 
neady entrenched in square walls^ with towers at each an- 
gte. The wind which Uew from the northward refi^eshed 
die air, and made it even cdd : this, ni^udi is here the 
prevailing wind, is called theBaadGagazgoon, as it blows 
from a little district ci ihitt name, composed of ten or fif- 
teen small villages, utuated <mi the N. hiUs« At fixir miles 
bom Shiah Dehan, we stopped at a village, on the dde of 
the road, called Keck* The inhabitants looked at us over 
die walls, and did not seem willine to come out to us ; at 
last a litde boy ventured forth : I questioned him about 
his own village and diose around, txit he seemed shy in 
giving answers ; and when he saw me tsdce out my pocket- 
book to write down the memoranda, he asked me, with a 
veiy suspicious fiK^e, *^ What are you writing there ?'* and 
then ran off as fiist as he could. In a litde time after we 
heard his companions cry out, ** they are Roos,'' (or Rus- 
^ans), a report which, <^ course, be had spread abroad in 
hb viUa^, to the feso- of all the mhalMtants. 

The name of die villages, accordinfi; to his intelligence, 
were, Kenish, distant two fursungs, N. 10 W. ; ^che- 
gan, one*fursung and a half, N. 60 W. ; Ash-hasar, N. 
40 W.; and Alangaya, two fursungs, N. 30 W. All 
this plain is under the jurisdicticm of Casvio ; I should 
think it about diirty miles in breadth, but a ha2e over the 
country might deceive me. The mountains to the light 
are heve diminished to hills; and, joinbg the soudiom 
mountains on a bearing of S. 40 W. terminate the plain 
of Casvin. On the pUn we saw the houpe, partridges, 
and two deer, with many flodcs of sheep, ^iah Ddian 
has about five hundred houses. The inhabitants complain 
ci a great scarci^ of water ; and, though their village is 
sunounded by gardens, thqr expect altogether but misera- 
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ble crops. They told us, with much warmth, of the in« 
justice with which another village had appropriated the 
water of Siah Dehan to their own use, by turning the 
course of the kanaut3. We were lodged in the best house 
that the place could aflbrd, and had a barber to wait on us« 
This custom of making the barber the homme d'affiures 
is common to the viUages firound. 

12th. We went from Siah Dehan to Nouri, a place 
situated at the ex)d of the plain of Casvin, and thef first in 
the boloulc of Hamz^. The distance is called six fursungs, 
but irpm the time (seven hours) that we woie on our hor^^ 
ses, I should reckon it at twenty-five mile?. As we s^ off 
at midnight, I did not distingubh much on either side, 
till the break of day, when I discovered several very pret* 
ty villages, on the hiUs and near the side of the road to the 
left. The pl^ had here nanpwed to a breadth of about 
three miles : the hills to the right were quite diminutive, 
and those to the left were decreasing in their height. The 
bearing of Noun firom Siah Deli^n may be about W.; 
this is a gues^, for at pi^ht I could only judge bythe po- 
sition of the stars, and m tl)e day my compass would not 
traverse. We stopped at a viUage called Courv^, to feed 
our horses on the new barley, which was in some fdaces 
breast-high. A peasant told us that two neighboiuing yilw 
loge^ to me eastward were called Ziabet and Parsin ; they 
sort situated on the banks of a small stream, which mean-^ 
ders through the plain from W. to £. There are maoy 
other villages, the names of which I did not learn, all suri 
rounded by cultivation, and forming gieen and picturesque 
objects. The whole country, indeed, was one carpet of 
verdwe ; and on the breaking of the morning the firesh. 
ne.ss (tf the odour was be)^ond any thing grateful. We 
had several severe showers ; the storm gathering over the 
western hills, and M\mg down in gkeat torrents. This 
rain, ^o providential for die poor rayats, seemed to spiaead 
univarsal joy amongst thein. 

13.th. We proceeded this mcsning just as tiie sun rose, 
and were four hours on the road, to Sihin Calgh, oa a 
bearing of Nf 45 W. and a distance called four fursungs, 
and by my cAlculntion about fourteen miles. At about 
three miles on Uus left of d)e road, amid very picturesque 
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scenery, b the small viUs^ oi Shera&bad. Fram this, at 
the distimce of a mile, (in a situation equally picturesque, 
and surrounded for a considerable distance by trees and 
cultivation,) is the large place of Abhar. About three 
miles ftnther on, stttl on the same side of the road, lies 
KhaiTtemderr6, in the bosom of trees and gardens. 

We stopped on its skirts to feed our cattle, and to break- 
fiist. We seated ourselves under the shade of some cher- 
ly -tree^, and by die side of one of the running streams of 
fine pure water, which abound in die neighbourhood. We 
met a caravan on a pBgrimage to the tomb of Imaum Re- 
za, at Mesched ; the chaoush or conductor of which (a 
man on horseback carrying a green triangular flag) com* 
pbuned to us that the peofde at Khorremderr6 had stolen 
his coat. We sent a man with him into the town, and a& 
ter some difficult, procured the recoveiy of the garb to its 
x^ht owner. 

The nest village was Heeah, still on the left; and then 
Sihin Cal6h, to which (at the distance of abouta mile)we 
turned aSbosn die road on a bearing of W. All these 
vilk^;es are in the Mahals of Hamz6. Grass b extreaie- 
ly plentiful all over this country ; and, irom all that I cm 
see, the passage of a large bodjr of men would not be im- 
peded by the want of provisions. On these phdns the 
kk^'s horses graze annually ; and hdne every summer his 
troops are coDosled. Magazines for their supplies are ferm« 
ed at Sultaniih. A strong wind fit>m the westward blew 
fixmi two hours before sunrise to two hours befaresunset, 
and brought clouds with it; in the morning it was unplea- 
sandy cold. On the rising ground to the soudiward cf 
Sihin Cal6h, are some ancient tomb-stcxies, some 6[ which 
are carved in a curious manner ; among other things, there 
was a lioninstone — a certain sign of antiquity. The Ara- 
bic character also aj^ieared to me very old. 

14th. From Sihm Cal6h we went to Sultani6h, a dis- 
tance called four fursungs ; we were five hours on the road, 
aond, as we walked a good pace, I should place the whcje 
at dxteen miles. Of these, twelve are on a bearii^of N. 
40 W. to a pass (called Teng Ali Acbar) throughasmall 
rising of the plain ; and die remainder to Sultanigh, N. 80 
W. On the height of die pass are die ruinsof buildmgs, 
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which afc said tt> be those of the gate. From tius pass 
Sultiini^h b immediately «een ; it lies near the southern 
hills, imd spreads itself N. and S. over the plain to a con- 
sideraUe extent, containing the present vilh^ among the 
ruins of the ancient city. I went to a tap6 on the south, 
before we entered the place, and took a general viewof the 
whole. 

The principal ot^ect among the remains of the ancient 
town is an immense structure, which is called the tomb of 
Sultan Mohamed Khodabendeh, and is said to be six hun« 
dred years old. A cupola rests on an octagonal base, aa 
each ang^ of which arose a minaret ; one only of whidi 
is now entke. At each angle siso was a staircase, and in 
each of the sides was a door ; and, as there is one wing 
i/rfiich projects from the base, the whole probably, in its 
original plan, was similarly surrounded by additional build- 
ings. The principal gate fronted the east ; it is now in 
part remaining, but in a short time will be entirely demol- 
ished ; as during our visit there were many workmen em- 
ployed in pulling it down, to use the materials in some of 
the king's pleasure-houses. The vvhdc structure is of a 
fine brick, admirabty put togedier. The cupola and mi- 
narets were covered with a green-lacquered tile, most of 
which i9 now pealed off. T& great architrave was of Mo- 
resQue work, of a dark-blue-]^(iuesed tile. The arches 
of me gsates were all enriched with curious ocnaments m 
plaster. The interior is still admirahir, though it is now 
converted into a m^azine of strew. Nodung, however^ 
intersects the beautmil symmetiy of the dome. The in^ 
terior diameter b thirty-five paces> and on a rough calcu- 
lation, the hdght of tb^ dome must be about one hundred 
feet. In the centre of the floor, among the straw, ba pil- 
lar of white marble, probably beloi^png to the tombof the 
king, which is said mdeed to be immediately in that po^* 
tion below the surface. The people told me diat diere 
were m^ny fine marUea under the straw ; and I saw (with- 
out being able to find my descent to them) several arches 
under ground, which, parhaps, support the whole floor. 
Over each gate is a gallery, wluch extends alon^ the base 
of the dome, and leads into smaller galleries within, and 
into Qfdiers also <Mi the exterior of the building. Theseare 
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beautHuHy adc^ed with the neatest work that I had ever 
.aeen ; all the ccnmioes of the doors, the segments of the 
arches, and the various niches are covered with Arabic sen* 
tenees ; which in some places are surmounted in a smaller 
character by Cufic inscriptions, all either painted in fresco, 
or raised in plaster. The whole structure looks more like 
a mosque than a tomb, compared at . least with those at 
C(X)8tantinopiie ; but of any description, and in any place, 
I do not recollect a building which could have surpassed 
^s in its original state. I ascended to the top of one of 
the shattered minarets, and took the following bearings : 
road to Hamadan S. 50 W. ; Teng Ali Acbar, S. 70 £. 

This monument appears to stand in the ark or citadel of 
the ancient 8ultani6n. Its area is a square (a side (rf* which, 
on a rough calculation, mi^ht be three hundred yards), and 
is marked out by aditch still full of water. Partalsoof the 
ancient wdl is yet standing, and bears N. 40 £• from the 
tomb ; it is about fifty feet high ; the exterior sur&oe is fine, 
said the stones, which however dre soft and crumbling, are 
well fitted together. At tfie mg^e of the ditch, there ia the 
segment of a round tower still remaining ; on one of the 
stones of which is an Arabic inscription, stating that it was 
built by Sultan Mahomed Khockbendeh; and uneK is like- 
wise a small rude sculpture of a combat between two horse- 
men. At the summit of the wall also, there appears to be 
some representation of lions' or ^hinxes' heads. .Mirza 
Abul Hassan told me that he remembered, when twenty 
years ago the greater part of this wall was standing. Thie 
Persians, to illustrate the original splendour of the aty, say, 
that wh^ the army of Jenghiz Khan took and plunder^ 
Suhanigh, they ftwind in it six hundred thousand gcdden 
cradles. 

Here are the remains of several mosques without the en- 
closure of the ditch, one of which seems to have been a 
fine edifice ; r they are all built of the same materials as the 
tomb. /Few monuments in Persia can hope to survive 
xnany ages ; far the kings, who succeed the founders, 
dre anxious only to be founders themselves, and in- 
stead of taking a pride to preserve the works of their pre- 
decessors, jas records of the genius or greatness of their 
mbnarchy, they take pains only to destroy ihem, that they 
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may build new structures widi the maierids, and Mbmh 
their own names also to great buildings ; never consider- 
ing how short-lived, by their own example, will be their 
reputation after their decease. The principle extends to 
private life, and, to a certain degree, accounts for the nium- 
bers of ruined houses which swdl the circumference of 
Persian cities. Every son is unwilling to repair and inha- 
bit the house of his father, and is eager to impose his own 
name on some new work. The present kin^ has under- 
taken to found at Sidtani6h a new ci^, which is to be cidl« 
ed Sultanabad. The inhabitants are to be supplied from 
Ifae neighbouring villages, and from the population of Ader* 
bigian. The an or citadel is already built; k is situated 
close to the king's pleasure-houses, N. 50 W. from the 
tomb. The king and all his troops encamp about June in 
the plains for many miles around. - 

There are an immense number of a peculiar qiecies of 
rats in the plain, which dig themselves holes in the ground. \ 
Our pec^le caught several ; they have the squeakmg of t 
musk-rat, and sit on thek Mnd legs ; I caught one and 
took a drawinji ci it; it was big widi young, and had four 
teats on each side ; in colour it was an ugly dun, ssid in 
length measured fifteen inches from the hesKl to the tail ; 
it £id five claws on both fore and hind fbet^ and long naik 
at the end. Its head was fbt vnih a black nose, large IdaCk 
eyes, and ah orifice for the ear without any skin to cover 
it ; its tail was bushy, and spr^dii^ at the end^. 

15th. On quitting Sultani6h We stopped at the kitig^s 
pleasure-house, whibh is built on the tap6 or hillock, about 
three-quarters of a mile fix>m the present village. It con- 
sists of four divisions, all enclosed within Walls, and raised 
with materials from the demofished structures of the ancient 
city. The first contained a suit of apartments for women ; 
the second was a polyangular buHding, as yet unfumishedi 
(crowned at the top by a snidll dome,) surrounded by a rail* 
ing, and called like so many others, Koob-frangee. This, 
as we are told, was built after a drawing given to the king 
by one of the gentlemen of the French embassy. From 

* It appears to be the earless Miirmot of Pennant, p. 135 ; the 
Arctomya of LinnxuS) p. 145. 
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this we went tfarou^ a long aretied and gloomy p MMg e to 
the king's khalwet or private room. Here there is a pic- 
ture of his majesty killii^ a sts^ in a chase, and a pcntrait 
of each of his principal sons, pamted in fresco on the walls. 
From this we Went to the foiuth, which is the dewan kho- 
n6h, and opens upon the whole of the plain. Here die 
king sits in state ; and, on a terraced platform below, stand 
his sons and nobles ; die whole is on a smsdl and trifling 
scale, and displays no gieat ingenuity in the builder or 
wealth in the possessor. 

We proceeded to Zengan ; the distance is called wcfur- 
sungs, and we performed it in six hours ; but from the 
quick pace at which our hcx-ses walked, I may reckon it 
at twenty-four miles. Till the last four miles our route 
bore N. 30 W. ; we then turned to N. 80 W* 

The mountains on the left diminished voty much, and 
were green to their summits. They termin^ed at a bear- 
ing of W. and behind them commenced another chain, 
which, when the immense clouds on their summits occa- 
sionally rolled ofl^ appeared very high. 

The plain ground over which we had travelled from 
Casvin, now bec£^ne hiUy and broken ; and in some places 
the soil, which before had been universally hard, was soft; 
and the road, from the rain which had fellen, was rendered 
swampy and muddy. In the course of the day mdeed we 
had much rain, though ionly in showers ; and in the morn- 
ing there was a rainbow. All this part of the country is 
well watered by a variety of small streams, but by no one 
of any note. We saw the plough at work in many f^rts 
of the country on a fine rich soil. The plou^ here is a 
rude instrument indeed ; it is a large piece of wood makii^ 
an angle with another, which being sharpened at the end, 
and frequently tipt with iron, forms the plough-share. It 
is drawn by two oxen, or sometimes by one, and some- 
times only by an ass. About six miles beft»e we reached 
Zengan, on the left of the road, there is a well-built village, 
with walls and towers all around, and a small ark in the 
centre, called Dehsis. The vegetation all over the oountry 
is extremely rich, and certainly the most luxuriant which, 
we had seen* 
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Zengan is a large town, and is the capital of the Mahal6 
of Haniz6, ^ich contains one hundred vQlages. The 
whole district, by the gift of the king, is the property and 
government of Ferrajoula Khan, the nasakchee bashee. 
The Mahai£ pays no revenue, but it furnishes the king 
five thousand horsemen complete, who are paid, fed, and 
clothed fitim its own produce. On entering the town, 
there is an immense enclosed garden, full of every species 
of trees. 

16th. From Zengan we went to Armag^n6h, and were 
six hours on the road ; on a general bearing of N. I call 
this also twenty-four miles, as we walked a good pace. Oa 
the left, in a v^^, I saw several villages ; the twoprinci* 
pal of which are Kousbek and Barri. Others laresdso situ* 
ated on the declivity <^ the lulls ; the road aH the way is 
fuU of ascents and descents ; and at about five miles from 
Zen|;an we came to a valley, perhaps a bend and a conti- 
nuation of that wiuch we had abeady noticed. At the bot- 
tom flowed from £• to W. a stream of beautiftit water, 
which came fiom the mountains to the N. £. of Our route, 
and which was formed indeed principally b^ the melting 
oflhek snows and the rains. In its vicinity was much 
culdvated ground ; and ^ peasants had raised its waters 
in many places to cany the fertility still further into the 
fields. At the interval of about lux miles there is a siim- 
lar valley and a similar stream, the waters of whidiequalfy 
assist the cultivation of the country, and redeem it fix>m 
the waste ol die intermediate tract. We saw many tents 
of Elauts of die tribe Choisevend, whose catde were graz- 
ing in the line between the two streams. They were re- 
presented to me as very warlike and brave, on which ac* 
count the king enrc^ed many of them in his godams and 
troops ; and I was told, that they had been the principal 
heroes in the war with the Russians. Their tribeconsists 
of six thousand fiunilies. Their chief is at Teheran, and 
is a khan of much consequence. They live alws^s in 
tents, changing their situatuxi with the seasons, and are 
very rich m camels. After having crossed the second 
stream we rested^ and fed our horses on the new barley, 
which was there about a knee high. As we proceeded, 
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ive met a caravan of pilgrims, from Dert)end on the Cas- 
piaiif goii^ to the Zeeauret of Mescbed Not one could 
9peak a wchxI ^ Persian ; indeed Turkish, fix)m this point 
and henceforward^ is the vernacular language ^ken by 
the peopie of the villages ; and it is rather rare to findany 
rae of the inhabitants who can tal]^ Persian fluently. These 
pilgrims wore a white band about their sheep*slun caps, as 
% mark of their holy destination; and, preceded by a cha- 
cash bearing a green flag, joined all m loud ones as he 
ci(cited them. 

About four miles before we reached our sta^ we came 
to a third stream, which run with great velocity through 
diflbent artificial channels, and the borders of which were 
richly cultivated with rice and barley. Oh the right, just 
before Armaghan6h, is a little viUape caUed Houlou6h« 

Th^ whole region from Zengan is intersected at almost 
itf;ular distances by valle3rs ; in one of which lies Annag- 
han6h, so concealed by its situation, that it is scarcely seen 
till it is entered. To the westward appears a long range 
oi mountains ; but the hills which we had passed in the 
day's mardi, though sometimes of rock and flint, were ge- 
nerallv^green to their very summits; and the soil was most- 
ly ricti earth, which^ in some places, was spread with the 
hues of a thousand flowers. Throughout the whole tract, 
indeed, every thing was in life and sprint. The animals 
fdt the influence d* the season ; and our horses in passing 
the herds around were scarcely manageable. One threw 
his rider; and afto having given him a bite on the shoul- 
der, attacked his fellows, and fought with scxne fury. The 
flinging of the larks in the mommg, and the whoJe tribes 
that swept along the air, gave a zest to the freshness^ the 
dawn tlmt was b^ond description. The whole creation 
seemed to give jxaise to its gieat Creator. 

Armag^ian^also is included in the bolouk of Hamzi. 
In the town there is a square fort. In the rcxmi into indiich 
we were introduced there were several European inscrip- 
tions, mosdv in Russian, but one in Latin, written I sus- 
pect by a Frendunan's pencil, and worthy therefore to be 
transcribed, as display uig the spirit and temper with which 
ibey left the country : 
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^VBlfllfUS, VIDIMUS, £T UAhEDlXlUHS PERSlbl ; 

**liKci<yrE, AULAq,; MAGNATiBusq^; populoc^^;*— 

" SCRtBEBANT IX^IBVS APRItIS, 1809 * * *." 

M« Jouannin and his companions, indeed, bf all the 
accounts which I received in following the line of their 
route, had no greater reason to be satisfied with their accom^ 
modations on the road, than with the mode of their leaving 
Teheran. We were told at Sultani6h, that no one there 
would furnish them with mules to transport their baggagis, 
and they were obliged to be content with asses. 

The nig^t was 90 cold at Armaghanih tiiat we had a 
fire, and our people wore their sheep-skins. Amu^^faaneh 
indeed, and our next stage, Auk-kend, are very high. 

17th. We quitted Araiaghaneh at four o^clock (an hour 
before sunrise), and enjoyed the freshness (not to say cold) 
of the twilight, and the beauty of the breaking morning. 
We were seven hours on the road to Auk-kend, which I 
ahall reckon a distance of twenty *eight miles, on a general 
bearing of N. 15 W. Our road was over a succession oi 
hills, the valleys of which were mostly cultivated. The 
whole surface indeed was generally green, and displayed 
an appearance of more prosperity than anv part which we 
had seen on the other side of Teheran, fhe soil, thou^ 
in many places broke by rocks and slate, was fine, and 
watered by many small streams. At about twelve miles 
from Armaghangh, on the left of the road, is the vilb^ of 
Dasht-Bolagh, situated nearly between two conical hills ; 
on the tc^s of which are collections of rocks, appearing at 
a distance like the ruins of towers. 

After this we reached an eminimce, from which an im- 
mense range of high mountains, covered with snow, ex- 
tended itself before us. The highest (>eaks bore on a ge- 
neral line of ncBlh ; and, firom all that I could learn, are 
not iar distant fix)m Resht. Hie general chain approaches 
the shores of the CasfMan ; but on all geographical subjects 
it is difficult to trust the dasa of persons, from whom akxie 
on the spot the information can be obtained. They very 
generally exaggerate, and are at any rate very igncx^nt. 

The vfkiok region (betVfeen these mountains and those 

hi 
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to the S. and W. indeed on eveiy sufe) is undulatorjr, 
without a single clump of trees to entiven the sameness of 
the prospect ; if theretcre I had seen this part of the coun- 
tiy m winter, I might peiiiaps have fek it sdll more inhos- 
pitable dian any that we had crossed m the soudi. But 
now cultivation was seen in patches ; here the com was 
green, there lands were just under the ploughman's hands. 

As we were eating our breakfest we were overtaken by 
a man from Teheran, who was carnring to the prince cf 
Tabriz the intelli^ce that (after a si^e of twelve sncces- 
^ve years) the kmg's troops had taken the strong place of 
Tourchiz, on the confines of Khorassan and Usbec Tar- 
tary, toge^bcr with Mustapha Ali Khan Arab, the gover- 
nor, his troops, and the treasures that it contained. It is 
six days' journey, as far as I could learn, south from Mes- 
died, and is a fortress on the summit of a mountain, ren- 
dered strong by its natural situation. It gives its name 
to a very ^;^ike tribe in Khorassan, cf which the gover- 
nor, Mustapha Ali Khan Arab, was the chief. A great 
part of the treasures of Nadir Shah is said to have been 
preserved unbroken in Toorchiz, which would thus further 
swell the king's coUecticm of jewels and gold. I asked a 
Persian what the king would do with tl:^ governor ? he 
said, '* Kill him, to 1^ sure ;" and when I suggested, diat 
it might be better to retain m his awn service a man so 
bdd and determined, he answered, ^^ No : such sort of 
things may be very well with you ; but the Persians are 
not so ; the better you treat them, the i^orse they will treat 
you. The king, if he were not to kill him, would never 
be sure of him, for he would certainly rebel against him." 

On approaching Auk-kend, one of our attendants, who 
had demounted for the purpose of letting his horse walk 
easily up the hill, by some c^nce suflb^ him toesoqse : 
all attempts to catch him were vain, until a chatter, or walk- 
ing footman, belonging to Mirza Abul Hassan, seized him 
by the bridle, when tte horse retired some steps, and then 
open-mouthol made a bound at the chatter, caught him 
by the neck, and placing one oi his fore-knees upon him, 
kept him thus wim his head cm the ground, until he was 
beat off. He was then seized by his master, to whom he 
meditated the same&te, andwhom^ in&ct, be threw down 
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most violendy with his fore feet^ though the final and flirt- 
ous gripe was prevented. 

Auk-kend is now the frontier place in Aderbigian ; the 
original boundary was the river Xizzil Ozan, but it has 
been thus extended, through the king's favour, to his son 
Abbas Mirza, the governor of the province. Auk-kend 
indeed is in the district of Khalcal, which, though certain- 
ly under the jiuisdicdon of the prince, is immediately ad- 
ministered by two khans, and contains two hundred villa- 
ges, extending between Resht and Ardebil. Formerly it 
was a very flourishing region ; but the war with Russia, 
in which it has been obliged to supply troops, and at its 
ovm expense pay, feed, and clothe them, lias much impo- 
verished it, and, as the Persians say, *' Kharrab Shoud, it 
is ruined.'* 

18th. We proceeded from Auk-kend, at twenty minutes 
bef(xe five, and arrived at Miaun6h at one o'clock. We 
stopped on the road to feed our horses, which detained us 
one hour and a half, so that we had six hours and forty 
mmutes riding, which, at three miles and a quarter in tlie 
hour, gives a total of twen^-two miles : I reckon thus lit- 
tle to me hour, because the whole of our march was over 
mountainous country. Our road was much to the west- 
ward. The mountam Koflan Kou, which rose above us, 
bore S. 80 W» but, as we went somewhat more to the W. 
I shall place the general bearii]^ at W. 

The whole country here (and particularly that to the W. 
and N.) seems to have been just formed by a great con- 
vulsion of nature ; there are lands of every soil, of every 
colour, and of every form. At the distance of six miles 
from Auk-kend we came to a village called Kultep6 ; we 
should have stq>ped here to have f^ our horses, but there 
was nothing but wlieat-com growing around the place; 
from this our suite always abstained most religiously, 
though they never scrupled to enter any barley field tti^ 
might border on the road, and turning their caUle into the 
very middle witibout dieir bridles, su£tered them to eat their 
fill unlimited, nor was there any one that dared oppose 
such an inroad, which is indeed the privilege of everv offi- 
cer of government. I was quite vexed one day (when a 
poor man came in and intieated the Persians to take their 
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horses out ei his field, for that its produce vms hb 
subsistence) to see the inhumani^ with which they treated 
him ; and, after having administensd a few blows to his 
shoulders, compelled him to hold their hors^ as they were 
eating his own pnoperty before his face. 

At about halt past nine o'clock, and about fifteen miles 
from Auk-kend, we came to the banks of die Kizzil 
Ozan. The stream runs irom west to east, in a bed of 
about two hundred yards in breadth, which was then iti ^ 
great measure dry. It rises in the mountains o( Gems- 
tan, about five days journey from Miaun^h, and flows into 
the Caspian near Resht* We crossed it on a bridge, wiMch 
appeared a very andent structure, and is now fsJiing fist 
to decay. 

It has three principal arches ; the one to the W« is 
modem companed with the other part of the structure, 
having been restored by Aga Mahomed Khan ; as a small 
inscription on the new buttress intimates. The original 
bridge is attributed to Shah Abbas ; but, fitim its struc- 
ture, which does not resemble that of the Seffis, smd from 
an inscription in the Cufick character (which is wwked 
in brick all around the principal arch), snd another ki a 
square on one of the old buttresses, I ^ould suspect that 
it is much more ancient, and must be referred indeed to 
the earliest ages of Mahomedanism. When on the bor- 
ders of the stream I was too distant to see the charatters 
distinctly enough to copy them. 

We commeiK^ed the ascent of the Coflan Kou immedi- 
abdy on quitting the river, and were just one hour in gain- 
ing its greatest height, and half an hour in descending into 
the plain on the opposite side. The chain of mountains, 
^of which this forms a part, is the proper boundary of 
Aderbigian. Near the l»-idge, on the right, in ascending 
the mountain, there is a singular rock, which has been for- 
tified with walk and turrets, probably coeval with the 
bridge* This dso, however, stppears to have been restored 
in some parts by a modem hand, as in front there is a 
structure of fresh brick, which does not correspond with 
the turrets of the m^n buildings AH is now in ruins : 
indeed it could have been of value as a mSitary hold, only 
in times when artillery was not used, as it is eommmided 
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by every hill around. I took a sketch of it firom the as- 
cent of the mountains. The old bridge below adds a very 
picturesque object to the surrounding heights and the 
scenery of the stream. On the ascent of the mountain, 
(over that part which in winter must be of more difficult 
passage,) there are the remains of a causeway, attributed, 
in like manner, to a Shah Abbas, and extending for seve- 
ral miles. 

in descending to the plain on the western side of the 
Coflan Kou, we saw another river called Rood Khon6h 
Miaun6h, which also flows from west to east, having com- 
binedi before we crossed it, three several streams (the Ce- 
ransou, the Sheher Cheyee, and the Aye Dogmoush), and 
about one fursung to the eastward, carrying their united 
waters into the Kizzil Ozan. The sources, according to 
my informer, an old mountaineer at Miaun6h, were about 
two day's journey from his town ; in a direction, by the 
pointing of his liand, of N. 70 W. among the mountains 
of Sahat Dun. We passed the river over a bridge of 
twenty-one arches, in appearance indeed as old as that just 
described, bat in stj'le of structure resembling so much 
the bridge of Aliverdy Ktein at Ispahan, a work of the 
age of the Sefiis, that it may be ascribed to a prince of 
the same race with much less improb^lity, than that 
over the Kizzil Ozan can be attributed to Shah Abbas. 
If there ane not immediate repairs, the whole in a few 
years wiU iall into the water. 

It was extremely hot in the recess of the mountains, 
with a li^t haze finom die westward. The sun set N. 73 
W. Miaun€b, where we passed the night, was once a 
large town, and its broken walls and gates are still to be 
seen. It is now, indeed, a poor miserable village, yet is 
the chief place of a tribe called Chedaughee, who are re- 
puted to be very ferocious. The master of the house, 
where we lodged, was gone ta Tabriz ; and his son, a boy 
of fourteen, officiated in his place n'ith a propriety and 
dexterity which were quite amusing. He asked the meh- 
mand^r for his firman, very gravely sat down and read it, 
then with a fine flow of compliments Said, that every thing 
that he had was freely at our command ; and mat wc 
must make his kkchen ours, and that, in short, he was 
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our slave. In these countries tlie maraiers and fiK:iiltie9 
ripen lone before those of northern climates. An Engligh 
boy, m me same predicament, would have run and hid 
-hinuelf in the stable. 

We were, however, rstther annoyed by a great bigfisllow, 
a fisrosh of prince Abbas Mirza, who pretended to much 
power m the jdace. In the finnan which the rodmiandar 
carried from the king, one 6f the articles with which the 
village was required to provide him was the sum of three 
tcmiauns. These he was wont to receive as Us own per* 
duisite : and this is one of the various modes by which 
tbc king pays his servants, without the necessity of apply- 
ing to lus own treasures. But to this, in this instance, the 
ferosh objected, swearing that there was no money in Mi- 
aun6h, and that none could be raised. The mdunandar, 
on his side, tdked of nothing but the king's royal com- 
mand, which must be obeyed befiore all things : to thb 
again the ferosh objected, and said that he wouU abide by 
nothing but an order from hb own immediate superior, 
the ferosh bashee of prince Abbas Mirsa. The rnvsa 
was at kn^ obliged to interfere : the ferosh, in fact, had 
been paid oy the peasantry to suard Ihem from the eztor- 
ticm of strsoigers, and like a feidiful servant he was ^eaidea* 
vourin^ to do all that he could in th^ir &vour. To com- 
plete me business, however, the mehmandar, on our arri- 
val at the close of the day's journey, missed a pair of new 
green slippers, which loss he natursdly diaiged to the (Us- 
hcmesQr of his anti^;onist the ferosh. 

Since there have been sudi great interests poiding in 
Ac ncxth of Persia with the Russians, the government has 
established chopjpcr khonih, or post-bouses, from Tabriz 
to Teheran, to mcilitate the transmission of news, so that 
a courier may traverse the distance easily m three days* 
A ferosh has been placed by the princegovemor oi Ader- 
bigian, in each of the villages within his territory, (in 
which these establishments are formed,) to see that every 
department be carried on with de^tch and regularity. 
Twenty to twenty-five horses (purchased by the prince, 
and kept at his own expense) are always ready at each fk 
diese hiduses, and the whole institution is supported firom 
his own purse^ But beywid the bounds dT lus province. 
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thb public «enrice is defrayed by the rayat on the fine of 
road. 

I9tk We were six hours and a half on the road, a dis- 
tance of twenty-one miles, from Miaunih to Turkomen 
Cheyee. The road is <Mie succession of high hills, gene- 
rally with a small stream in the valleys below, flowing from 
the mountains of Bisgoush, which extend almost to Ta- 
briz on the N. W., and to near Resht in the territory of 
Zhalcal, on the N. £•, and the. snows of which seemed 
then to be rajudiy melting, and (by die discolouration of 
the water) to have formed these streams. On setting out 
from Miaunih, we rode by the banks, and frequently 
crossed one of these streams, which was up to the bellies 
d[ the horses, and very nq^id. I frequently set the bear- 
ing of our road from die top of the hills, which was N« 
70 W. and ^though varybg now to the W. then to the 
£•) may be nxed generally at that point. The whole is 
very ca^ of access, ncM- indeed did I see any part on this 
side of Tdieran, where an army would meet with impedi- 
ment, except on the Coflan Kou, and there only in a few 
passes : and from the present appearance of the country, 
m^gEizuies might be formed every where. 

The weather during the last two days was extremely 
sultry, and we su&red greatly from the heat. The tract 
indeed, over which we were passing, is called by the Per- 
sians Germesir, or the hot, from the notorie^ of its tern- 
perature. The com at Miaum6h was accordingly much 
more advanced than in any previous part of die country. 

There is a small village to the S. of Turkomen Cheyee, 
caUed Carayeh, situated on the back of the hill. The 
valley of Turkomen Cheyee is one carpet of green, riclily 
cultivated in every part About noon the clouds gather* 
ed ; and as we were feeding our horses, a shower of rain, 
with thunder, surprisedand refreshed us after our hot ride. 

On the 20th, we went to Tekmi-dash, twenty-one 
miles, on a bearing of N. 40 W. over the same sort of 
country as that wmeh we had crossed on the preceding 
day ; but the ground was much saturated by the late rain, 
and, as the soil was soft, our road was rendered very dis- 
agreeable. At about six miles from Turkomen Cheyee 
we came to a valley richly culdyated; and about two 
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miles on the rights was the village of UsumGliee. We 
saw some other villages, situated at a distance from the 
road| on the heights of the mountain. We passed two 
ruined caravanserais. The last was about three miles 
fix>m Tekm^-dash; and, by an inscription on the gate, 
was built by a servant of Sh;ih Abbas* Not a tree ap- 
pears over all the countr}', but there is geiierally much 
cultivation. A little after sunrise we saw some high 
mountains bearing about N. W. Soon after our arrival 
a smiling lad came in with a paper in his hand, and pre- 
sented it to the mirza. It was a petition from himself and 
his school-fellows, to beg a holiday for them from dieir 
master ; an address which they never fail to make to any 
man of consequence, who may happen to pass through 
their village. The children here are taught Persian in the 
schools; the Turkish being the native tongue of the 
country. There was a very stnxig wind from the west^ 
which, as the people told us, had blown for five or ^ 
days; and, though it fell as the sun went down, the cold 
during the night was very severe. 

21st. The six hours and a half which we spent on the 
road to Saidabad to-day, were very pleasant, as we had 
covered weather with a fine fresh breeze from the W. 
We went twenty-five miles in the direction of N. 40 W. 
on a good road, which had been hardened by the late 
wind. At about five miles fix)m Tekmg-dash, on the 1^ 
is the village of Bini Kieu ; and a little further, (on a 
rising ground through which the road passes,) are a coUec- 
lection of lai^ stones, apparentlv the remains of a build* 
ing, with a few large oblong blocks curiously carved, 
wluch certainly belonged to it. They resembled, indeed, 
rather the tomb-stones which I had remarked before ; but 
they had no chai;^cters upcm them. At about five miles be- 
fore we came to Saidabad, we entered a pass in the moun- 
tain, on the right of which, as we left the plain, we nodced 
a piece of water with much wild fowl upon it. After 
having ascended and again descended the pass, (fixmi the 
summit of which we had a view of the mountain of Ta- 
briz,) we came to a caravanserai situated amid very pic- 
turesque scenery just at the bottom. The ri^ht wmg, 
and many other parts of this edifice, were fidling into ruin. 
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It contains a square area of hvo hundred and sixty paces, 
of an admirable and solid construction ; the worl^ of th^ 
Seffis, strongly contrasted witli the comparatively miserable 
buildings of the present day in Persia. The ^e arche^ 
of the .domes attest the excellence of art in the age of it9 
erection. The interior arrangements are very gpod : or 
each side of the square are rooms, each with a fire-pl^ce^ 
and in the centre of the whole is a large square compart* 
ment, divided into a variety of chambers^ of all descrip. 
tions, with recesses for horses. All this is byilt of ^ &n^ 
brick, with a strong foundation, and occasional relief^i <^ 
stone. At the foot of the whole building, at closej inter? 
\'als, are stones cut for the convenience of tying up cattle. 
At this spot we were overtaken by a storm of tbuQder 
and liail, and driven to seek refuge in the caravaqaerai ; 
where the gloom of the old building, enlivened by th^ 
grotesque figures of our party, reminded me pf those 
scenes of romance which modem writers have so fineqiiipnt- 
ly laboured to describe. 

We turned off from the liigh road to the left, ^d at 
about two miles and a half from the caravanserai reached 
Saidabad. We found in it a mud fort, and houses with 
roofs arched but extremely low. Our servant^ were in- 
troduced into a chamber, a p^ of which was already oc- 
cupied by a femily of young asses ; the rest wa$ aU their 
own. In all parts of tlie villap;e were small p]rramid;si of 
cow-dung, the different collections of the poor inhabitants 
for their winter fuel. The walls of their houses wene like- 
wise covered wiA great cakes of the same materials,, which 
were then drying as additions to their stock. The com- 
mon children collect this ; and I have frequently s^en two ' 
litde creatures contending fpr it with thp highest anxiety 
and animation. 

There is so great a scarcity of wood over tlie whole 
country through which we have passed, that the poor are 
necessarily reduced to these extremities for the supply of 
their wants. In general they are miserably cladj the 
children have scarcely any thing to cover them but a shirt 
of coarse linen, which hardly reaches their middle ; and 
the women wear nothing but a shirt, a pair of drawers, a 
jacket, and a veil, which covers their head, and serves 
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them on all occasions. Even in these poor villages the 
females are inconceivably shy. I happened to be standing 
near the place where the people were loading our baggage, 
when a uoot woman seemed anxious to come forth from 
the neighbouring house, but durst not whilst a man was 
near. She kept peeping at intervals through the door for 
nearly half an hour, and drew in her head precipitately, al- 
though mulled, whenever a man^s face was turned to- 
wards her. When I have tdd the Persians that in Europe 
a husband has but one wife, and that in company we pay 
more civility to any female dian to the greatest man, they 
have remained astonished, wcmdering that creatures (as 
women in their eyes appear) bom only for their pleasure 
and convenience, should at all partake of any of those at- 
tentions which they deem to be due to themselves exclu- 
sively. 

As we were seated in our miserable dwelling, the village 
music attended us, composed of a singer, and players on 
the tambourine^ and on two f[amotmchas. To the great 
mortification of these poor people, we dispensed with their 
noise, which, if it had begun, would not readily have 
ended. 

22d. From Saidabad to Tabriz is a distance of about 
fourteen miles, on a direction of N. 50 W. There are 
said to be two volcanoes in the neighbourhood. Having 
travelled ten miles, we stopped to breakfast at a charming 
spot, near a beautiful stream of water, crossing us fix>m 
S. W. to N. E. and surrounded by more wo«i than al- 
together we had seen all over the latter part of our jour, 
ney. Thqr are principally poplar, (almost the only tree 
indeed which we had remarked in our route,) and many 
are felled for building. Widiin two miles of Tabriz 
there is a village on a hillock, called Condorood ; and im- 
mediately on the skirts of this spot is another, called Bas- 
midge ; on leaving which we saw great numbers of those 
square and oblong stones, so often mentioned in my jour- 
nal. As among them there are modem tombs, the onginal 
intent of the more ancient stones is certainly the same. 
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.Approach to Tabriz — Entrance — Healthiness of the Situ- 
atton — Gardens — Marble of Tabriz-^Description of 
the City — Character of the Prince — Anecdotes — Per^ 
Stan Horsemanship — Military Quahties— Force of the 
Province — The jirst Minister — Government and Suc- 
cess of the Prince — Projects of Improvement — Ships — 
Revenue of the Province — Population ofTabriz-^JEn- 
tertavment — Persian Conversation — Manners^^c- 
count of Mazanderan — Fauces Hyrcania? — Vessels of 

the Caspian GhHan The Goudars Turcomans! 

Inroads; Conduct to their Prisoners — Kamchauks. 
ft 

The road across the plain towards Tabriz is very fine; 
and on each side of it we saw numerous ploughs. Four 
oxen were employed to each ; for the soil is here hard, 
and turned with more difficulty. The implement itself, 
however, appeared more ponderous than any that we had 
seen before. About three miles fix>m Tabriz, the road is 
intersected by hills of a sandy and stony soiL Here we 
were met by an officer deputed firom the prince to greet 
our arrival. He was accompanied by ten or fifteen men, 
and preceded by a led horse. As soon as our party per* 
ceived their approach, it was ridiculous enough to see how 
every one put on any the smallest piece of finery that he 
possessed, m order to strike the others with respect The 
mirza alighted from his mule and mounted a hcK'se; and 
when we met, all the flattery and compliments were re- 
peated with the same sincerity as before on our road to 
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Teheran. They talked <rf themselves and their govern- 
ment with singular complacency, and of the Russians with 
the utmost contempt. The officer ^ho came to meet us 
said, ** they fear us like dc^ ; we have every thing bet- 
ter than they have; they will never dare to show their 
frees again.'' 

Tabriz first appears between the angle of the bases of 
two hills, and then opens to the view by degrees. In the 
season in which we'saw it, it formed a pretty object ; as 
the constant monotony c^ the mud-walls and mud-brick 
houses was hid by the rich foliage of the trees, which are 
interspersed throughout the city. Close to the walls, near 
the Teheran gate, is the complete ruin of a mosque, but 
still sufficiently preserved to show how fine a structure it 
must once have been. It was built about six hundred 
l^earsago, by Shah ShemGhuzan, (the successor of Shah 
Mahomed Khodabendeh, whose tomb has been described 
at Sliltani6h,) but it has been destroyed by an earthquake 
within thirty years. The inhabitants extol the fiiiitfiUness 
of the temtoiy, and the salubrity of the air of Tabriz. Its 
veiy name, according to the Persian e^rmology, indicates 
die excellence of its situation, for it is composed of tab 
a fever, mid riz fled*. They complain, however, (though 
as of their only inconvenience,) of fi^uent and w>l^t 
earthquakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the 
district, which throw out smoke but no flame. The 
smoke is so mephitical, that it kills. immediately a dog or 
fowl placed over it. The volcanoes are particularly to the 
east, m mountains of a red and copper-like appearance, 

* In Grant's fine and characteristic sketch of the conquests of 
Kadir, he is led to 



' " Media's rales, 



Where Health on Tabriz breathes with all her gales.*' 

Restoration of Learning in the Eaaty 1805, p, 87. 

The same derivation of the name from the qualities of the situa- 
tion is given by Sir William Jone»— ^< Ta6 sigmfies a/rv^, and riz 
h the participle of rSkhten to diafierse. There was an ancient city 
which stood nearly in the same place, and is called T«C^( by Ptole- 
my." — DcMcri/ition of Ama subjoined to the « Htatoire dc JVader 
Chah :•• fVorks^ vol. V. p. 570. 
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announcing muoh mineral imtter. The dimate of Tabriz 
is subject also to much thunder, lightning/ and rain. 

Tabriz is no more the magnificent city described by 
Cliardin: all its large buildings have been destroyed by 
earthquakes. I rode round the walls, and estimated the , 
circumference at three miles. Tlwee of the gates are or- 
namented with pillars, inlaid with green-bcquered bricks, 
and look very respectable ; the other five are very smafl 
and mean. The walls are very weak, and here and there 
renewed with mud-bricks baked in the sun. The whole 
town is surrounded by gardens, which the Per^bns oi^ 
Meewa-khon6h, or iruit-houses. One of these, to the 
west, belonging to Hajee Khan Mahomed, is very exten- 
sive, and planted entirely with fruit-trees, exceptinff one 
row of poplars ; the only other wood, indeed, which I saw 
at Tabnz, and that of which all the timber-work of their 
houses is constructed. There are thousands, thei^fore, 
planted on the borders of every stream about the city. 
The abundance of firuit in the season was aheady evident, 
by the state of the gardens, and particularly of the apricot 
trees* In the spaces between the lines, were mounds of 
earth in rows, on which vines were extended on an an^ 
gle of about 60**, and irrigated by water introduced through 
channels formed by the bases of the mounds. 

To the N. W. of the city is a very extensive burial- 
place ; over the whole of which are strewed black blocks 
of stone or granke, carved in the manner which I have fre- 
quently described, and mosdy without an inscription, 
though some bore the Arabic character. To the S. W* 
of the town are some more of these ancient tombs, one of 
which is of the red stone, evidently cut from the adjacent 
mountains ; the otha:^ are of a black marble, which takes 
a fine polish, but which is now no longer used, nor could 
I learn even the situation of the quarries. One of the 
stones measured eight feet and a half in length, and two 
feet and a half in breadth ; and covered probably sortie 
very distinguished hefo : near it is a small mosque. 

The transparent, or rather diaphanous substance, with 
beautiful veins, (which is called the marble of Tabriz, and 
wliich I have described in some of the public buildings 
at Shiraz and Ispahan,) is not procured near the city or 
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taken fix>m a quany, but is said to be ludier a petcifiictian 
found in large quantities, and in immense blocks, on the 
borders of tte lake Shahee, near the town of Meraugheh. 
It takes the finest polish, said is employed- in baths, in the 
wainscoting of rooms, in tomb-stcMies, and in every other 
puipose where ornamental marble b necessary. 

There are tw^dve public baths, some of which are hand- 
some; and there is a bazar, which extends the length of 
the city, but it is mean and dirty. Tabriz has no mosques 
of any particular merit : on entering, indeed, there is the 
large ,ruin already mentioned ; and to the S. W. of the 
city (enclosed in the ark or fort of Ali Shah, which con* 
tains the barracks and magazines) are the remains of ano- 
ther, now converted mto a look-out house. This is a con- 
spicuous, but very unseemly object, and to me seemed of 
Utde use, and fixmi its height to be the most exposed either 
to the shock of an earthquake, (x* to an attack fit>m a bat- 
toy. The danger of earthquakes has taught the inhabi- 
tants of Tabriz to build their houses generally as low as 
possible ; and to employ more wood tran brick and plas- 
ter, in their construction. For the same reason the bazars 
have only wooden roofs, and are not arched as those in 
the better cities of Persia. Yet I am toU that in earth- 
quakes, the domed buildings (particularly the hummum 
khan, the largest in Tabriz) have invariably stood ; where 
others, the strongest walls, have been rent asunder. 

Tabriz had declined to an insignificant place, when 
about four years ago the present prince. Abbas Mirza, the 
heir apparent of the crown, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Aderbigian, and made it his capital. Wlien we 
visited his city, he had redded there four years, and had 
yarded the frontiers of Persia against the Russians. Dur- 
mg that time he had repaired and beautified the walls» had 
made a new Maidan, and erected some new buildings. In- 
deed, before, there was no place fit for his habitation ; and 
all the great m^i attached to his court have since been 
obliged to build houses fcx* their own accommodation. 

The prince is said by the Persians to possess every qua- 
lity that can grace a mortal ; and (as there are many cir- 
cumstances in his character, which his countrymen would 
never think of inventing) I am inclined to believe them. 
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They were related to me by the hakim or governor of the 
city, at whose house I lodged during my residence at Ta- 
briz. Some time ago, three of the prince's children died ; 
his vizir appeared before him with a mournful bee ; the 
prince observed him, and enquired the reason ; the vizir 
hesitated. " Speak," said the prince, " is there any pub- 
lie disaster? have the Russians been successful ? have they 
taken any more country from us ?" " No," answered the 
mimster, " it is not that ; your children are sick." ** What 
of that ?" asked the prince. ** But very sick indeed," 
continued tfie vizir. " Perfiaps then they ore dead," in- 
terrupted the father. His minister confessed the truth. 
*^ Dead !" said the prince; " why should I grieve? the 
state has lost nothing by them ; had I lost three of my 
good servants, had three useful officers died, then indeed I 
should have grieved ; but my children were babes, and 
God knows whether, if they had grown up to man's 
estate, they would have proved good servants to their 
country." 

The prince is remarkable also for the plainness of his 
dress; ne never wears any thing more than a coat of com- 
mon kerbas (a strongjcotton cloth) and a plain shawl round 
his waist. Whenever he sees any officers of his court in 
fine laced or brocade clothes, he asks them, ^^ What is the 
use of all this finery ? Instead of this gold and tinsel, why 
not buy yourself a good horse, a good sword, a good gun ; 
this flippery belongs to women, not to one, who calls him- 
self a man and a soldier." He inspects himself all the de- 
tail of his troops, their arms, horses, and accoutrements^ 
adopting those that appear to him fit for use, and rejecting 
those that are below his standard. The governor of the 
city, who related these traits to me, had in his house at 
the time two hundred muskets, which the prince refused 
out of two thousand, that had been sent to him from Te- 
heran, having himseUf examined evary single gun, and tried 
every lock. He is said also to be extremely liberal to his 
troops, and to give all his money among them. 

When I asked the governor, if Messrs. Jouannin and 
Nerciat, of the French emb^gsy, (who had arrived a few 
days before us, and whom t overtook atT|ibriz,) had as 
yet departed, he replied XW^^x^ ^^re gone. When he 
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came back to mc in the evening, he told me that they 
were not. He added, that on appearing befwe the prince 
in the morning, he had related my question and his own 
answer; on which the prince exclaimed, ** You told him 
that they were gone ! How could you tcH him such a fidse- 
hood ? I will not allow any of my servants to speak an un- 
truth. — Go and tell him that they are not gone." It ap- 
peared that the governor had been really mistaken in lus 
first report. 

The governor talked also of his prince's horsemanship, 
and skill in the chase, which were unequalled. He told 
me, that at full gallop, the prince could shoot a deer with 
a single ball, or, widi the arrow from his bow, hit a bird 
on the wing. He combines indeed the three great quali- 
ties of the ancient Persians, which XenophcHi enumerates, 
riding, shooting with the bow, and speaking truth. His 
countrymen^ however, are, in general, less severe in their 
estimates of the requisites of a great cliaracter, and are con- 
tent to omit the last trait of excellence ; but they never 
praise any one without placing in the foremost of his vir- 
tues his horsemanship ; in which alone perhaps they pos- 
sess any national pride. I onoe in fact was in some dan- 
ger of a serious dispute, by hazanling a doubt, that the 
Turks rode better than tlie Persians. It is quite ridicu- 
lous to hear them boast of their own feats on horseback, 
and despise the cavalry of every other nation. They al- 
ways said, '* Perhaps your inf^try may surpass ours; but 
our horsemen are the first in the worid ; nothing can stand 
before their activity and impetuosity." In feet, they have 
courage — one of the first qualities of a horseman ; they ride 
without the least apprehension over any country, climb the 
most dangerous steeps over rock and shrub ; and keq) 
their way m defiance of every obstacle of ground. They 
have also a firm seat, and that on a saddle which, among 
an hundred difierent setts, would be called the least com- 
modious. But that is all ; they understand nothing of a 
fine hand, nor indeed with their bridles can they learn ; 
for they use only a strong snaf&e, fastened to the rein by 
an immense ring on each side, which they place indiffer- 
ently io the ^strongest or weakest mouths; nor do tliey 
know iiow to spare their horses and save them unaecessan* 
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fatigue ; for iheit pace is either a gallop oh fhgfull stretch, 
or a walk. As a nation, as fit stuff for soldiers, I kiloW 
of no better materials. The Persian possesses the true 
Qualities of the soldier ; active, inured to labour, carelesi 
of life, admiring bravery, and indeed {as the chief obieci 
of their ambition) aspiring to the appellation of resheea or 
courageous. 

The greater* part of the prince's horses were sent out at 
this season into different districts, where grass is the most 
plentiful ; and there were said to be only three thousand 
men in "garrison at Tabriz. The amount of the general 
force under the government of the prince, according to' the 
infofmadioln of his pt-ime itlinister, is as follows : — 



Cavalry 22,000 

Infantry .... 12,000 
Itifantry disciplined in the Euro- ~ 
pean mannet* 



6,000 



40,000 



The trbops under these description^ are composed piin- 
eipfeilly of men furnished in different quotas in lieu of rertt 
by the villages, b\it paid, clothed, and fed by the prince. 
But besides! this number actually enrolled, each man ha^ 
also a siibstitute, who is similarly instructed in the use of 
vStmSf ready to supply his place if he should be but off in 
battle, or* prevfeiited by any other accident. 

Mirza Bo2Urk, first minister to the prince, appeared to 
mc by fat tlie most superior man whom I saw in Persia! 
I biroOght a ptesent to him firom the envoy, which, how- 
eve^, he advised me to offer to the prince in my own name, 
a^ it was riot the custom in their country to pay a visit 
<^mj5ty.handed to a person of rank. I resisted this, because, 
in the first place, I saw no necessity for the visit at any 
rute, as I waij merely a passenger through the province, 
afid had n6 btisinessi at the court. I mention this trait of 
liberality, because it is so siilgular in his natibn. He talk- 
ed much of the state of ifnprovement in which the prince'^ 
adtfiinistration hud brought the provmce of Aderbigian ; 
never speaking of his owii counsels or co-opefation, td 
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which so much is due, but always referring the whole me- 
rit to the talents of his prince. He said, that within one 
year they had brourfit their artillery to a state of perfection 
which might rival mat of tlieir enemies the Russians ; that 
their inEantry had now learned the perfect use of arms ; and 
that, by the acknowledgment of the Russians themselves, 
the Persian soldiers were now a match for them. He add- 
ed, that no pains had been spared to acquire a knowledge 
of militarj'^ tactics, and the theory of fortification, which 
they had gleaned from French and Russian books, trans- 
lated by the prince's order into Persian. The 'minister 
said, that the prince was the only person in Persia who 
had a complete set of charts, besides drawings of every in- 
strument and weapon used by Europeans in war. He told 
me that they had. discovered in Aderbigian mines of iron 
and brass, which, entirely by their ovm ingenuity, they 
made productive ; but that they still laboured under the 
greatest inconvenience from the want of proper artists and 
miners, and could not therefore derive the full profit which 
thev might otherwise expect, or as yet reduce the price of 
their produce. According to the minister, better guns are 
now cast at Tabriz dmn at Ispahan ; and Uiey had invent- 
ed also a small kind of artillery, which vi^as sufficiendy 
light to be carried by mules, keeping pace with the march 
of their cavalry over mountains and difficult passes. 

When I offered to procure from England any books 
and other necessaries to facilitate their operaticms and give 
new li^ht to those subjects upon which they were imper- 
fectly mformed ; the minister replied, that nothing m the 
workl could afford greater satisfacdon to the prince and 
himself; but he added, "there is only one thing which 
England will keep from our knowledge, as she has done 
from every odier nation, the art of building ships." I as- 
sured him that England would furnish Persia, not with 
instructions only, but with masters, as she had done for 
Turkey and Russia. He answered, " all this may be ve- 
ry true ; but there is still an art which she possesses in 
matters of navigation which she will never disclose to any 
nation. If it be not so, how is it possible," he continued, 
** that her ships should be so superior to all others, and 
that none have ever yet been able to defeat her in any com- 
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bat at sea V^ I answered, that her superiority consisted not 
in the ships, but, by the blessing of God, in the men that 
were in them ; that, in feet, in building ships we were 
equalled, if not exceeded, by the French ; and that the su- 
periority could not rest in the vessels, since a considerable 
proportion of our navy consisted of ^izes taken in battle. 
The minister, however, was unconvmced, and continued 
to .believe that there was some secret in our naval architec- 
ture on which our success depended. At our parting 
visit, the minister added, that the prince was anxious to 
have some insight into the history of England, and desired 
me to bring with me on my return some book cm the sub- 
ject* He wished me also to procure for him histories of 
France and Russia, in order to compare them with those 
which he had already got ; for, said he, " the English hty 
ing known ever to tell the truth, and the French and Rus- 
sians to be less scrupulous, the prince will not be satisfied 
with what he has learnt, imtil he bears it confirmed by an 
English pen." 

During our residence at his capital, the prince received 
intelligence of the discovery of a lead mine in th6 territory 
of Khalcal, fourteen fursungsfrom Tabriz, in the direction 
in which they had found mines of saltpetre and copper. As 
a specimen, a large piece of ore, almost pure and free firom 
^arth, was produced. At Bakouba there is a mine of sul- 
phur. The district of Khalcal alone furnishes to the reve- 
nue of Aderbigian fifty thousand tomauns ; the whole of 
that revenue was stated to me at seven hundred thousand ; 
but whatever may be the correctness of this account, which 
I received fi-om a Persian, the province is certainly the 
choicest part of Persia that we saw. 

The population of Tabriz is to all appearance much ex- 
aggerated ; I was told indeed that it contained fifty thou- 
sand houses and two hundred and fifty thousand persons. 
There are about two hundred Armenian families, who live 
in a mahal6 or parish by themselves. Tabriz manufec- 
tures a great number of silk stuffs, which are much used. 
During our stay at Tabriz, the prince speijt a day in the 
garden of Hajee Khan Mahomed. Whenever he wishes 
to shew any mark of attention he sends to let tihe person 
know that he will be his gu^^^ on such a day. This sort 
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of visit, however, generally costs the entertainer a large 
sum (in this instance two thousand tomauns), as the prince 
is followed by his whole household. When he alights 
from his horse, shawls and gold stuffs are strewed on the 
ground, over which he walks : a part of the ceremony whi€:h 
IS called the pai-endaz. 

28th. I dined widi Mirza Hassan, son of the first mi- 
nister, Mirza Bozurk. There were a number of young 
and pleasant men, who would have enlivened any compa- 
ny ; but they seemed to vie with each other in the marvel- 
lous. As a specimen : a derveish had told one, that he 
was in his room when a shock of an earthquake tl^ew 
him on the floor, where he lay for a long time in a trance; 
and on recovering, found himself, to his great surprise, ex- 
tended in the court-yard, close under his apartment: ^ 
second shock having projected him senselesb out of the 
window* Of slight-of-hand they recounted the most won- 
derful feats ; and to all this, they swear by each other's 
heads, eyes, sons, and fathers. The surest prognostic, in- 
deed, of a falsehood is the number of emphatic oaths by 
which it is preceded. The Persians are calle^, with suffi- 
cient propriety, the Frenchmen of the east ; they are indeed 
a talkative, complimentary, and insincere peopl?, yet in 
manners a^eable and enlivening. 

A description of the etiquettes of the court, or evei;i of 

Srivate life, in Persia, would be a work of endless and tri- 
ing minutias. Tl^ey are such however, and so welj re- 
cognised, and so easily observed and imitated by every 
class from their youth^ and indeed (in the govenju^ent un- 
der which they live) so strongly mark the gradations of rank, 
that no person, even of the meanest condition, is ignorant 
of his proper situation, and of the several etiqu^ettes attach- 
ed to it. In the education of a youijig ^nan, of faipily, the 
principal feature is the course of instruction which hq re- 
ceives in the fonns and phrases of society, for that pur- 
pose, from the earliest age of the pup^, inast/ers attend; who 
teach the modes of salutation, ai^d the appropriate compli- 
ments to superiors and inferiors. They al3o instruQt him 
where to sit dn entering a mujlis (or assembly) ; of whom 
^ has the right of precedence, &c. and greater importance 
i|S assigned to tlu^'^pwledg? tjljan al^os^ ^Q.^y thipgelse. 
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Nothing marks this more strongly than the forms which 
graduaUy ascend in a regular s(^e from the peasant to the 
king. The first minister appears under the same discip.- 
line of humiliation before his majesty, as the rayat hekat 
the ket khoda of his village ; and it is somewhat ridicu* 
lous to see that man, who sat in state in his dewan^ sur- 
rounded by a numerous circle of obsequious attendants, 
performing the next moment, in his turn, all the offices of 
one of these attendants before the king. In Persia, and I 
believe generally over the east, a son never sits dovm in 
the presence of his father. Thus the king's sons always 
stand before him, and are regarded only as the first of hi* 
servants. Prince Abbas Mirza, who is governor of Ader- 
bigian, and heir apparent of the crown, when he repairs to- 
the court of his fatiier, appears there like a»y one of the 
other sons, with the single advantage of taking the prece- 
dence of the rest 

The king is liever approached by his subjects without 
frequent inclinations of the body ; and when the person 
introduced to his presence has reached a certain distance, 
he w^its until the king ciders him to proceed ; upon whiphr 
he leases hb shoes, and widks forwards with a respectful 
step to a second spot, until hb ms^esty again> directs him 
to advance. No one ever sits before the king except r^ 
latipns. of kings, poets, learned and holy i9^n, and ambas^ 
sadors ; hb ministers and officers of state are never admit- 
ted to tl)e privilege. The place of honouF is on the left. 
When an inferiojr visits a superior, he sits at a distance, 
aiid not on the same musnud. Be places himset? on the 
njummud (the long carpet that skirts the room) ; nor evew- 
there, tiU he is desired : an^? ^^ apppoaching his superior, 
he is. very case&l to cover himself witji his outer-coat, and 
to. sit down dii?ecthr on his heels, so that his feet are com- 
pletely hidden. Whai a servant comes befc^re his master, 
hje makes an inclinajtion of his body ^ and, when he goes 
away, he walks backwards until he reaches the door, wAete 
hi^ makes, aiic^fehiEr inclination. 

There is as much etiquette in smoking as in sitting* 
No inferior calls.for his kaleoon, until the superior has giveit 
the lead. No one can smoke before the king ; and only 
particular persons before the primces. 
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I had some conversation with a native of Mazanderan, 
who extolled the virtues of his countrymen, and complain- 
ed of the ill-conduct of their rulers, in equal proportion. 
He himself had been despoiled ot his property, and redu- 
ced almost to beggary ; but, as be added, mai^ from his 
province had gone to India, and by their abiUties on a more 
favourable ground, had realized fcxtunes. 

He told me that there were two entrances into Mazan- 
deran ; one, by the Pile Rud-bar, the road through which 
kads off the bridge over which we crossed the Kizzil 
Ozan ; and the other, by the way of Resht, on the borders 
of the sea. The jungle, or wild woodland, is so impene- 
trable, that, according to his illustration, an arrow discharg- 
ed from a bow cannot force it, but strikes on the exterior 
reeds. The Pile Rud-bar is perhaps the ancient Fauces 
Hyrcanias ; and the accounts of Olearius, and other mo- 
dem travellers, as well as the intelligence that I received, 
confirm the original tremendous descriptions. I had been 
told at Teheran, that men are stationed at different intervals 
to give notice to travellers of the approach of others in an 
opposite direction ; for in the narrowest part two mules 
cannot pass, nor can they turn back. I was further tokl 
2/t Tabnz, that the great causeway built by Shah Abbas, 
is felling into total decay ; and in some places is so much 
npned, that though mules and horses may still travel upcm 
it, camels can no longer be used. The avenues therefore 
to Mazanderan might be successfully guarded by twenty- 
expert fusileers, against any force that could be brought. 
The people indeed had frequendy petitioned their govern- 
ment to repair the causeway ; but it has been the pdicy 
of the court to leave it in its present state, that in case of 
any necessity die kin^ might retire there in safety, and de- 
fend himself in the maccessible fastnesses which the axi- 
dition of the provmce thus opposes to an enemy. 

The vessels which navigate die Caspian, are ^according 
to the same authority) very rude and ill-built, bemg planks 
put together without any caulking to their seams ; the peo- 
ple are therefore obliged incesisantly to baH the water off 
in buckets ; for they have not learnt the use of pumps^ a 
knowledge indeed to which alone he attributed the superi- 
ority of uie Russian vessels. 
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He tdd me that the people of Ghilan have a language 
of their own, distinct fix)m both the Persian and the Turk- 
ish, and bearing indeed no affinity to either ; although, on 
questioning him further on the subject, I found that the;f 
had no bdbks written in that language, and that it was mere- 
ly a Patois, or corrupted Persian, which the common peo- 
ple spoke. 

In continuing our conversation, he mentioned that near 
the town of Ashreff, on the west of Asterabad, is a tribe of 
people called Goudar, in number about one hundred houses, 
or five hundred souls, who inhabit the wild country in the 
neighbourhood. If my Mazandenm informer may be ere- 
dited, they are of no religion ; and in the intercourse of the 
sexes, appear to descend low into savage life. A man feeling 
an inclination for a woman, asks her modier's leave to carry 
her put into the woods, where he passes t^vo or three days 
with her; and then either lives with her himself, ot returns 
her to her mother. Their principal food is the flesh of the 
wild hog, of which there are vast numbers in the district. 
These hogs are killed by the children of the tribe, who are 
exercised ahnost firom the time that they can walk, in the 
bow and the matchlock, and are described, in consequence, 
as never-erring shots. 

From him too I received an account of their more cele- 
brated neighbours the Turcomans, the confines of whose 
territory are close to Asterabad. They are sunnis, and in 
consequence execrated by the Persians, who call them 
giaours, or infidels. They live in tribes, or eels, being 
subject to no particular master. Each tribe has, indeed, 
a nominal chief chosen by themselves, but possessing no 
fiirtherauthority amongthemthan that of settling differences, 
and arranging their civil economy. As a people, they have 
no fixed habitations ; but carry about the tents in which 
they live, and which the Persians call kara khader, black 
tents. Their general characteristics are those common to 
all wandering nations ; great hospitality within their own 
boundaries, and universal depredation abroad. The Tur- 
comans make incursions into Persia ; frequently crosang 
the wide intervening desert of sand, and surprising and 
carrying away irom the centre of towns and villages, men. 
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womciit and difldren. Thejr, even how, e^cnd di^ in- 
roads as far as Koom, Kashan, Langarood, Nuflseiabad ; 
and dK ruined villages about Koom were destroyed b^ 
tfiem^ These raids, which are called chappow. are per- 
formed on horseback by parties of twenty or tnirty widi 
incredible speed and activity. Their horses (renowned 
over the east for swiftness and hardiness) suppcxt them ad- 
mirably in these expeditions, as like their riders they un- 
dergo immense £itigue with a very small pordon of food. 
They are, therefore, bought by the neighbouring nations 
at vast prices ; which (with the sale among other tribes 
of thcH* captives, and of their camels, sheep, &c.) suppfy 
Ae chief source of the Turcoman's wealth, and accumu- 
late immense sums in ready money. The captives lead a 
wretched Hfe : if young, they are sent into the interior to 
tend the cattle ; but when they grow old and unfit for ser- 
vice, they are killed by their masters ; who comfort their 
consciences by placing the skin of the deceased at the 
threshold of their door, in the belief that he aproaches pa- 
radise in proportion as his skin gets pierced with holes and 
worn out. On the other hand, dieir hospitality, the theme 
of so many pens, is not exag^;erated. A stranger, laden 
with gold and precious stones, who claims protection at 
the tent of a Turcoman, is sure to find it He remains 
there as long as he pleases, his person and his property are 
in perfect safety, and, when he is desirous to ^part, he is 
escorted by one of the tribe, which alone is a sufficient pro- 
tection to him through the whole of their own district, and 
through every other kindred people. Caravans dius travel 
from Asterabad to Astrachan without molestation, and in 
die full security of the property which they convey. Tur- 
comania is said to be extremely pq>ulous, but wholly un- 
cultivated. * The people feel not the want of com, and are 
content therefore to live upon the flesh of horses, camels, 
and dieep, and on the milk of mares and camels. They 
excavate a lai^ hole in the ^und, in which they make a 
fiVe ; and, placing the meat m the embers, cover it up un- 
til it be baked. To the northward of Turcomania are the 
Kamchauks, who inhabit a desert, and are reported to be 
most ferocious and warlike, and hitherto unconquered. 
AH these inhabit the eastern borders of the Caspian sea, 
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called by tlie Persians Dereea-Kulzum*^ The Persians 
are at present at peace with the Turcomiins, although they 
are still equally liable to be surprised by their chappow 
parties. In the time even of Shah Abbas these depreda- 
tions were carried to. an inconceivable extent. Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, the late king, made several attempts against 
them without any profit ; and particularly indeed against 
the Kamchauks, where he met with a defeat. In former 
times the Turcomans used to make their attacks on the 
coasts of Ghilaniand Mazanderan hi boats. Now they are 
not so depredatory ; because the country is more inacces* 
sible, and the people, according to my informer, ^re more 
dextrous in ^ir matdilock guns &nd bows ; so much, 
indeed, sue they unproved, diat, in the true Persian styie^ 
he added, ^* Twenty men pf Mazanderan will beat one 
thousand Turcomans." 

We recommenced our journey on die 1st of June; and 
on diat day waited upon Mir^a Bozurk, to pay our res- 
pects to him on leaving Tabriz. He told us that we were 
now departing at a most lucky hour, for that this had been 
the morning fixed some time ago by the astrologers as the 
most fortunate for the prince to leave his capital, prepara- 
tory to his usual summer campaign. He informed us, 
among other news, (that had just reached him from Con- 
stantinople,) that the Turks had defeated the Russians, and 
had taken so many prisoners that they were selling them in 
the bazars at Constantinople. 

**« The sea of Kulzum/' is more appropriated b^ the generality 
of eastern authors to the Arabiao Gulph, to which, indeed, it is said 
to be attached, from the place of the sanie name on the shores ; yet 
it is applied lo the Caspian in a Persian map copied in the Oriental 
Collections, Vol. III. p. 76 : and Khojeh Abdiilkurreem, irhile he 
states that ^^ the proper sea of Kulzum is in the Tui'kish empire/' 
admits that ^ the people of Ashreff '* affix the name to the Caspiany 
p. 94, London Edit. 1793 : and in a note to Abulg^azi Khan's Histo- 
ry of the Tartars, the French editor mentbns it as the general de- 
signation among the Persians, p. 645. 
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TABRIZ TO ARZ.ROUM. 



Persian Travelling — Departure from Tabrix-^Beauty of 
the Country — Lake of Shahee — Station of Rahdars — 
Khoi; Town; Gardens; Plain — Agrictdture-^Elauts 
— Convenience of Tents — Courdistan Robbers — Herds 
of Mares — Frontiers of Persia and Turkey — Bayazid 
— Mount Ararat — Reception in the Tents of the j^lauts 
— Diadin; the Euphrates — Ibrahim Pacha; Ftsit to 
hs enemy, Ttmur Beg : Reception at the Castle of Tur- 
pa Caleh — Depopulation of the Country — Omen — River 
Araxes-'-^Conduct oftheAga ofAtwar. 

X HE mode of travelling in Persia is easy and commo- 
dious. In winter they generally begin their journey at 
sun-rise. The baggage proceeds, and then the master* 
He breakfasts either before he sets off, or in a more plea- 
sant spot on the road, (regarding in each case the advan- 
tage of a stream of running ^vater as the motive of prefe- 
rence ;) and thus he allows time for his luggage to reach 
the stage before him, and his people to prepare everything 
for his reception, spread his carpets, and get the necessary 
articles for cooking his dinner. On his arrival he eats his 
choshta, or intermediate meal, and then sleeps. At sun- 
set he takes another repast (his noshta) ; and his servants 
then pack up every thing ready for his departure the next 
monimg. He proceeds by easy stages, generally fix)m five 
to wi leagues a day, which, as he always ri^s his own 
horses, is a good day's journey at the common rate of tra- 
velling. If ne has a mehmandar with him, he is fed and 
lodged, and travels entirely at the public expense. When 
the mehmandar arrives at the village, he produces his fir- 
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man, (in which the kind and quantity of the articles to be 
provided are specified ;) and demands a correspondent sup- 
ply from the inhabitants. 

1st June, 1809. We left the Khoi gate of Tabriz at 
seven o'clock, and in six hours and a half reached Ali 
Shah, a distance called by the people of the country six 
fursungs, and which I reckoned at twenty-four miles. 
From the top of our lodging at Ali Shah, I could see the 
mountain near which Tabriz is situated ; I can therefore 
place exactly the bearing of our route, at N. 75 W. We 
kept to the eastward of the plain, in consequence of the 
dimculties along the road through the centre, which was 
then in many places overflowed. 

Near Tabriz, on the left, are some gardens and houses, 
called Hucknavar ; then the village of Mayan. To the 
eastward of the city itself, is a conspicuous hill called the 
Bahalil Tap6, which abounds in every kind of game. 
Having travelled three miles fix)m Tabriz on a bearing 
nearly N., we came to a bridge of nine large and three 
small arches, thrown over the river Agi, which, flowing 
from E. to W. falls at length into the lake of Shahee. The 
river rises near Ardebil ; and is fordable by mules where 
we crossed it, though we preferred the bridge, which 
happened indeed to be in better repair than those between 
Teheran and Tabriz. At about four miles from the city, 
we passed a village called Alwar ; and three miles further 
another of the same name, each surrounded with a culti- 
vated territory, intersected by a thousand dikes and ka- 
nauts. The greatest part of the plain is of a soil strongly 
impregnated with salt ; and, as in every other district of 
the same quality, we witnes^ the curious effects of the 
vapour, (called ser aub,) which overspread the plain. About 
four miles before we reached Ali Shah, we crossed a 
bridge of four arches^ over a pool of standing salt water. 
The industry of agriculture was visible, and the crops of 
barley and com were luxuriant and promising. 

The plain of Tabriz extends far to the W. and S. ; the 
mountains which border it on those directions being just 
designed in very light tints in the horizon. To tfie north- 
ward and eastward it is bounded by hard-featured lands of 
an inferior elevation, indicating on their surfaces the mine- 
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rals below. There are several pretty villages ^tuated to 
the north, <xi the declivity of the mountain about three or 
four miles from Ali Shah, and wliich, together with it and 
others to the W. are in the Mahal6 or d^^trict of Ghun^h. 

The lake of Shahee is about seven fursungs from Ali 
Shah, ami the middle of the long mountain (which ex- 
tends into the centre of the lake, and which now apqpe«:ed 
isolated on the horizon of the plain) bore S. 50 W. of 
our station. 

In my progress to Constantinef^, I traversed a country 
ia its conformation most picturesque, and in its produc- 
tions most luxuriant. No traveller, in any season, or in 
any direction, could have passed thece scenes without ad- 
miration ; but I saw them in all the richness c^ spring, 
contrasted with a winter in Persia ; and after the leafless 
and barren region which I had pa^ed, I enjoyed doubly 
the wild prodigality of vegetation, which in the earty part 
of the year is displayed through Asia Minor. The im- 
pression, therefore, of delight which I experienced, was 
strongt:st at the first point of contrast ; ted the first ver- 
dure and foliage which I saw near Tat»iz, af^xared to me 
to constitute the very perfection of landscape. 

2d June. If a writer of romance would describe beau- 
tiful scenery, he might select our departure fix>m Ali Shatu 
We began our journey by a most charming moonlight ; 
and the sky was delightfully serene. Just as the sun was 
rising we reached an ordiard, (full of every species of 
firuit, particularly almonds, and) skirting the to^vn of She- 
bester ; whicli, embosomed in trees of every hue, was si- 
tuated on the declivity of the mountains on our right. 

Shebesta* is a large town, surrounded by several vil- 
lages, and by more wood and cultivation, tl4n any spot I 
had yet seen in Persia. Hithoto, indeed, the want of 
trees, either as a shade to the road, or as a relief to the in- 
equalities of the heights, had been constant smd uniform. 
We admired, therefore, doubly, the beauties of our present 
course. Streams <^ running water were meandering in 
every direction amid the numerous willows, poplars, al- 
mond^i and other trees, which bordered our rood : and at 
, intervals the artificial dikes were opened to admit water 
into the bedsof rice. The greater part of the country was 
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covered with verdure, for the new com was already well 
advanced, both im maturity and plenty. Peasantry enli- 
vened the fields by the labours of the spade or the plough. 

After quitting Shebester we came in full view of the de- 
lightful lake of Shahee. It derives its name from the sur- 
rounding Mahal6, which may contain twenty villages* I 
was told that its waters are as salt as the sea« and that the 
sand over which they flow, produces the salt used at Ta«> 
briz. It extended itself N. W. and S. E. before us» and 
its we^em extremities were terminated by a stupendous ' 
chain of mountains, whose snowy summits^ softened by 
the haze, contrasted admirably with the light azure of tlie 
kike. As we proceeded, the long mountain (which I 
mentioned in tlie route of yesterday, extending itself and 
forming a peninsula in the lake) appeared to have no con- 
nexion whatever with the surrounding lands ; and, by a 
stranger to the real topography, would have been pro- 
nounced an island. Its termination (to the south as seen 
from our road) was in the form of a sugar-loaf. 

Near Shebester we passed the village of IVIishnlih, and, 
lower down in the plain, those of Arsaleh and Halee, on 
the left of the road. Others indeed are seen at every turn, 
situated at small intervals on either side alternately, all in 
the Mahal6 of Ghunh6. Among them are Besh-kefelout, 
on the left ; KhomySh, prettily surrounded with verdui^ 
on the right ; Shinwar, on the left again ; Kudec^^dunar, 
on the ri^ht, three fursungs before we reached our stage 
at Tasouj ; and on the left, about two miles firom the 
borders of the lake, Alibanglou, the first place in the Bo- 
louk of Aeenzaub. In this line we stc^t and fed our cat- 
tle and ourselves; while a refreshing breeze from the 
westward just curled up the waters of the lake, and waved 
tlie corn-fields which extended themselves on all sides of 
us. 

Our bnead and moss was shared by k stranger who was 
going to Oroumi, a ki^ town, distant thirty fursungs 
fix>m Tabriz ; and situated, by the pointing df his hand, 
S. 50 W. fix)m us, on the left or west side oi the lake, 
which the road continues to skirt through its whole course. 
On the east of the lake is Saouk Bc^ag, the site of the an- 
cient city of l^ieherivan. The cooiitiy, through which 
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ive passed in the day, was interesting and picturesque ; in 
eveiy turn of the view enriched by the lake and its sur- 
rounding capes and mountains. 

From all that I could learn in this region, (and I in- 
quired of many who had travelled repeat^ly over this part 
of Aderbigian,) there appeared to exist no other lake than 
this of Sl^ee. And I have as regularly made direct in- 
quiries about the situation of the city of Van and its lake, 
without obtaining any thing like a satisfactory answer. On 
the contrary, the very existence of such a place, and such 
a lake, was always denied ; I mention this, when the po- 
rtion of Van has been clearly ascertained, to show how 
general was the igncxance of the people on every subject, 
which was not immediately within their own circumscribed 
district. Nor was I more successful in my inquiries on 
the real extent of the lake before them : every one said 
that it was very large, and that it reached further, than 
from its appearance we might suppose* 

At about five miles from Tasouj, there is a village on 
the left called Rahdar Khon6, and then a station of rah- 
dars, or custom-house officers. As we passed it, one of 
them, a man of a much more respectable appearance than 
any of the class whom we had seen on other occa^ons, 
told us that a driver with seven loaded mules had gone 
forwards, and refused to pay the duties, alleging that his 
beasts were carrying part of our baggage ; and were there- 
fore in the king's service, and as such exempt fit)m the 
impost. In fact, however, my charw^ar (or conductor 
of the mules or caravan) had added to my charge this 
number, above those that were necessary for my purposes ; 
and, having already received a part of their hire from me, 
was now employing them still more to his own profit, by 
conveying upon them, duty-fiee, in my name, the goods 
of some Tatxiz merchants. On discovering the fraud, I 
resigned him into the hands of the officer, with full liberty 
to exact his dues ; a license, under which he begun imme- 
diately to cudgel the shoulders of the defaulter. The du- 
ties here are high, bebg five reals on each load. 

Some miles before we reached Tasouj, the lake begins 
to make an elliptical termination, and the road to turn off 
on a m(Me northern angle. We were eight hours-in tra- 
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veiling the whole di^ance fixHn Ali Shah, which we reck- 
oned at thirty-two miles, on a bearing of N. 60 W. Ta- 
souj, from uie great extent of the ruined walls about it^ 
appesffs once to have been a large place, but it is now re- 
duced, by eardiquakes, to the denomination of a village. 
There are remains of domed bazars and mosques, spread 
m every part of the place. 

June 3. The distance from Tasouj to Khoi is called 
eight fursungs; we were, however, nine hours on the road, 
and calculate the journey at thirty-six miles. The gene- 
ral direction was N. 30 W. Our course for the first ten 
miles, to the foot of the range, (which encloses the plain 
and lake of Shahee,) bore nearly west; when we suddenly 
tunied to the north through the mountains ; and, for ten 
miles more, wound among them through some veiy nar- 
row defiles, and by some sharp ascents and descents, till 
we reached on the opposite side the plain of Khoi. To- 
wards the lake, the mountains are mostly of an argillaceous 
soil, but change into fine earth as they approach the plain 
of Khoi. In this direction they are green to their very 
summits, and their intervening valleys are covered with 
the finest pastures. 

We had left Tasouj by moon-light : we could not, 
therefore, discover with any accuracy the nature of the 
country, which we traversed in the first part of our route ; 
though we discerned indistincdy groves of trees, and heard 
the falling cascade in the recesses of the valleys. The first 
view of the plain of Khoi, from the summit of the pass in 
the mountams, is sublime. The city and its more imme- 
diate territory are seen on the N. biit separated from the 
rest of the plain by a border of green hills, which seem to 
divide the expanse into two parts. At the distance of two 
fursungs from Khoi, we passed on the right the village of 
Disajiz, surrounded by fields of wheat and barley. On 
the left of the plain are some more villages ; and one cu- 
rious mound of red soil, crowned by a hillock of salt, be- 
sides several other white mounds, which are described as 
entirely of the same substance. We passed the small range 
of hills, and came all at once upon the more circumscrib- 
ed plain of Khoi, which is opened by a seven-arched bridge, 
bonlered on each side by rocks, and forming with the fine 
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Stream beiow a complete picture* The ril^ar is called the 
Otour, and flows fix>in W. to E. falling into the Arras or 
Araxes, about twelve fursungs further to the eastward. 

The plain of Khoi (in breadth ftom N. to S. five miles, 
and in length ten) was the richest tract that we had seen. 
It was covered with com, broken only here and there by 
the foliage of enclosed gardens. Of these gardens we ven- 
tured to enter one, which was renowned all over the coun- 
try for its beauty and fhiitfubiess. It stands on the left 
of the road, about two miles from the walls of KlK)i, and 
was made by Hosaein Khan, govemw of the city in the 
time erf* Aga Mahomed Khan ; but it has now become the 
property of the ^vemment. It consists of a fine alley of 
chenar-trees, which leads up to a pleasure-house, now fall- 
ing into decay, built on the elevation of six terraces, fix>m 
each of which falls a beautiful cascade, conducted by ka- 
nauts firom the nei^bouring. mountains. On the li^ht 
and left is a wood of fiiiit-trees of every sort and descrm- 
tion, with a fine crop of grass at their roots. From the 
pleasure-house is seen, through the alleys of chenars, the 
whole territory of Khoi, one of the most lively landscapes 
that we found in Persia. . The chenar is really a delignt- 
ful tree ; its bole is of a fine white and smooch bark, and 
its fdiage, which grows in a tuft at the summit, is of a 
l»ight green. Those in the garden had not attained their 
full CTOwth. Their trunks are every where carved with 
tfie . mvocation of " Ya Ali ;" procmling probably from 
tiie ecstacies of those, who visit this littie Persian para- 
dise. 

Khoi is surrounded with a wall, and with towers of a 
difierent construction to any which we had rem^ ked in 
other fortifi^ towns of Persia. They are triangular in 
front, with a species of connecting work behind them. 
There are four gates, which are of stone, and veiy supe- 
rior to most of those that I had noticed elsewhere. Within 
the walls are twenty mosques and six baths. There are 
said to be ten thousand houses, and a population of fifty 
thousand persons, of which the larger proportion are Ar- 
menians. The mussulmans live in a parish or mahal6 of 
their own. The territorj^ is so extremely fertile, that Khoi, 
with the surrounding villages, pays annually to die public 
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treasure die sum of one btindrtd thousand tcMhaiins. Khoi 
is much warmer, from its local situalion, than Tabris. 
Roaes here were in full flower^ whereas a littie qiening 
bud M^as reckoned a rarity at Tabriz ; and probably in 
twenty days ibom the date of our visit, the ptain lost its 
verdure, and assumed the beautiful gilding of a ripe corn- 
field. 

Six fursungs south from Khm, is an equally brgc smd 
p<^uious town called Salmas; where, as I aftowardft 
learnt at Arz-roum, are *^ sculptured rocks and many ru«* 
ins." My informer added, tbat one oi the subjects repre- 
sented two men, of whom one, looking over his kft shoul* 
der, pointed^ with his hand to a spot, which the people of 
the neighbourhood affirm to contain a hidden tneaaure, 
thou^ they admit that the deposit has escaped all re« 
seardi. 

4th of June, 1809. The prince had ordered four men 
to attend us into the Turkish territories ; and as th^ did 
not reach us at Khoi, we should probabty have waited 
their arrival there, if I had not resisted wch an ammge-* 
ment, declaring that it would be better to advanee one 
mile, than in our circumstances to remain idle for one suir 
gle day. Accordingly> notwithstanding the piessing io- 
vitation of Nejef Kooli Khan^ the governor, to stay the 
day with him, we departed for Pireh, a village two fiv-. 
sangs from Khoi, which I call &x miles, and in a bearing 
of N, 60 W. The morning was one of the loveliest in 
spring, lighdy covered with clouds, with a softness in the 
air which seemed to poodie every varied work of natuie 
into tacit enjoyment of the bounty and munificence of 
their Almighty Creator. I shall ever recoUect with tlumk- 
fulness the delig^tfol sensations which I experienced in 
passing the beautiful plain of Khoi ; whore every inno* 
cent sense received its grattficationj and r^ienad into 
thoughts teeming with knre and gratitude to their divine 
Maker. 

Every thii^ was rich and beautiful : the mountains 
were green to their very summits ; and their inequalities 
were here and there enriched by beds of wild flowers of 
the most lively and luxuriant hues. Scarcely two miles 
from Khoi, is a very lai^ cdlection of houses and gur- 
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dens, which is a inahal6 or parish of the town, and is weU 
inhabited. A stream from the mountains runs through 
it ; and on the skirts, to the N. are two pillars of brick, 
which are described either as the tomb or the cenotaph of 
a famous poet and learned moUah of Tabriz, galled Shems6. 
P€r6h is a pretty village, situated on the declivity of the 
hills, ^which gradually form the bases of the adjoining 
mountains ; on the summit of one of these hills is an old 
square fort, now in ruins : and in its neighbourhood are 
two other villages called Pes6 and Zaid6. Theie are wal- 
nut-trees, willows, poplars, elms, and fruit-trees of every 
description in the highest perfecticMi, with a great profu* 
sion of grass. 

On this as well as on the other ^e of Tabriz, the pea- 
sants convey their loads on the backs of oxen, on whick 
indeed they frequently ride themselves. At P6r6h I saw 
the first wheeled carriage (excepting gun-carriages) that 
I had noticed in Persia. It was exactiy mamr to the 
Turkish araba. Besides their plough, which I have al- 
ready described, the Persians have the large rake, which 
serves as a harrow, and is fastened to a pole and (bawn 
like a plough by yoked oxen : they have another imple- 
ment of agriculture, which b certainly capable of much 
improvement. It is a pcde fixt transversely on another, 
to which the-oxen are yoked ; on each of these is a small 
wooden cylinder about half a foot long : and these insig- 
nificant things are dragged as a roller over the ground. 

June the 5th. We went from P6r6h to Zauvi6h in 
six hours and a half, on a bearing of N. 50 W. which 
may be twenty-four miles. During the whole of the pre- 
ceding evening it had rained, accompanied by thimder 
and lightning. Our ride, therefore, was rrader^ muddy. 
From P6r6h we entered some mountains of easy access ; 
which, about ten miles before we reached 2^uvi6h, open- 
ed into a plain surrounded like a basin by mountains, on 
all sides gradually inclinmg to the oentre. On entering 
the plain, high on the right on the declivi^ of the moun- 
tain, is the village of Selawan ; and on the left a small 
village called Khorl ; and on the turn of the road towards 
it, are two stone lions among some rude and ancient 
toi^b-stones, T^ greater part of the population of tbe 
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plain is composed of Armenians. To the west are very 
nigh mountains, the tops of which were covered mth 
snow, and their roots, wheh we passed by, were ne^ly 
concealed by the heavy clouds that rested upon them. 

The snow was melting, and firequendy streams were 
pouring from the mountains. Yet the difference of the 
temperature of the air here, and that which we had expe- 
rienced within a few days, was very sensible ; and before 
sun-rise it was piercingly cold. The plain was cultivated 
in all parts. The whole of the soil, over which we pass- 
ed, was of the finest brown mould ; so that, excepting 
some summits of the mountains, the country was one 
universal carpet of verdure. 

We met a large party of the elauts or wandering tribes, 
composed mostly of women and children, who were tra- 
velling to a finesh encampment. One of the women, who 
had tte care of two children, had dismounted ; and the 
extreme agility with which she got on her horse agam, 
without any other aid than h^ ovvn hands and feet, show* 
ed how much she was accustomed to this sort of l^e. 

We sent forwards our mehmandar to desire that tents 
might be pitched for us, because we had been advised to 
avoid the village on account of the plague, which some- 
times visits these parts. Accordingly we found four tents 
pitched for us, two of horse-hair, (the real kara khader of 
the Eels,) and two white tents, rude enough, indeed, but 
so deli^tfuUy situated in the plain, surrounded by com* 
fields, that we quite revelled in the exchange. 

We had not long taken possession of our humble en* 
campment, when a storm of thunder, lightning, and hail 
overwhelmed us, in a manner which completely destroyed 
all the comfort of our interior arrangements. Hail-stones 
fell in numbers which entirely filled every comer of our 
tent, and so large, that measuring one, I found it to be an 
inch in diameter, and so strongly congealed, that they lay 
on the ground undiminished in size, until the sun once 
more broke out and dissolved them. The hills near us 
received a new covering of snow, lowing their summits 
as the storm rolled away, in sublime grandeur. The pea* 
sants told us, that this weather was very common to them. 
Although this was but an ungracious beginning to a pas* 
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toral life, yet I must own,, that to me it still had so many 
deliglus compared widi the confinement of houses, tfaat, 
with all the jxesent disadvantages, I would willii^ly pi^ 
fer it to a residence in the towns of Persia. Among its 
enjoyments is that of its freedom from vermia, from which 
(pardcularly fleas) we had hitherto su&red so much ; not 
that the people are Angularly dirty, but the creatures are 
the ususd pixxluctkuis of the place and season. A Persiae 
who was conversbg with u^ in our t^it, on seeing tny 
servant beating a coat with a cane to clean it of the ver« 
min which it had collected at the fcxmer stage, very grave* 
ly a^ed, ^^ Pray what crime has that coat committed, diat 
makes the frangee beat it so?" 

June the 6th. The quantity of rain that had fallen dur- 
ing the course of the day had con^pletdy saturated the 
greatest part of our clothes and bag^iige, and maiterially 
increased die weight of the lading of our mules. Thaoksla 
God, it did net rain in the night; and we slept soundly 
till about an hour before the break of day, wheai we quk- 
ted our black tents for the village of Cara-^6h. The dis* 
tanoe, on a bearing of N. 20 W. is called five Avsungs; 
but though we were nearly six hours on the road, I diail 
not reckon it dl more than eighteen mil^, because we wcie 
delayed in our progress by die mud, which the rain and 
bail had created. We took a turn to the eastward finom 
our encampment, and came to a village called Idbrfiooe, en 
the borders of a mountahi torrent swoki and rendered so 
rapid by the late storms, that two or three of our mules 
had nearly been carried away by its violence. On the 
rig^t of the road (at the distance of five miles from our last 
station) is a spring dammed up, except at an qierti«e la 
one of its comers, through which a sq^ <)uan^ <^ wa- 
ter is pmnitted to ooze out, called in Turlush, i^-bdagfa, 
or ^^ white spring ;" and ttuee miles further, and dbtant 
from the road two miles, on the left, isa collection of a few 
wretched hovels called Kurkendeh, surrounded by culti- 
yated fields. A1)out this spot the road was formerly so 
infested with tlie Curdistan robbers, that it was never pas8» 
ed without danger ; but since prince Abbas Mirza has had 
the government of Aderbigian in his hands, he has so com- 
I^etely expeUed ^he freeboolers from their haunts, that no 
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district is now so safe. We traVansied a paas fcnned \>f 
the gnidaal flieetbg of the 1^ 

cfi^e^ an oval ptam, extexidkig, on a rough cadcuUttioQ, 
IB ien^ dght miks feom N. to S. and three m bieadtfa. 
The viUage <rf Caea-aiii€Ai, our MeQzil, is here imme^atety 
seen, and is easily amrked by a sqwre fort, which, rising 
from the raidst of its naiserable huts, appears a palace in 
ooinparison. Thb village is the chief oi* a MahallS of the 
same mme, composed d[ about twenty-one villages, the 
principal of whieh ane Hiderbu, Nabekandi, Geli^ Acha, 
Sedel, Zaiveh, and Ak-daeek From CaraUia^h there is 
a road to Van, a distsoioe of £% miles, 'Oa a bearing of 
S-W. 

We had (BOW reached the dvegs^tf Persia. BeyrnidKhoi 
and Pi^h both the habitations and the people borean ap* 
pearanoeof miaery^ttdicativetofanegleGAedcoiif^ Tbii^ 
deleriofatiiDa is fa-obabJgr inseparable fix>u tiie borders of 
two states, which are iU^defiiwd as to (territory and actual 
property. None <but the Jcot khoda had adecent coat,ani 
all the ae^ wene in tatiers and betggarf^ 

TkeDhaabetckf Cara-ain&h h^ 'beea appoiafeed to Ins 

goveraiQeait<uily die day baTore <our anaval, an exoofle 

wbich he dkiged 4br his inability lo satisfy us inaeveral of 

onr isiquiriea. His appearance, indeed, bespoke tfae^ tmdi 

of lus Apology ; &r be was dnsssed from head to fidot ia 

new dories, nernr scsq), new coat, new slippers ; doubtless 

to impress his peasantry with a sense of his superiority. 

We Imd rain all the day, and ahenost incessant thunder ani 

tightniag. The iferaot over vAAdtx we passed, tbou^ mn- 

endly *of admirable soil, was for tbe gr^er part waste. We 

saw, however, immense flacks, some perhaps of one thou* 

sand sheep, gxazing in the fat paatuses on idut declivities 

and in the lecesaes of die ^mountains ; and large herds also 

of laares <with dieir foals. These nwerette property of the 

elauts : die mares belonging ito the jking are kq>t in Ma- 

zanderan, which is said to afford the finest pasture of bis 

dominions. Tbeir foals are thence distributed to the troops 

as they may be wanted. The .guardian .or .controller of 

these royal beisds is an officer of jconsiderable consequence, 

and is selected always from tnen of rank and importance in 

the dale. He is catted^dkhee-^ahec^r master is>f the maves, 
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and reddes at Asterabad, where he holds his office, rois- 
tering every foal as it ialls. He has subordinate agents, 
entrusted severally with the charge of twen^ mares, and 
with the choice of their pastures, tesides the inferior grooms 
who tend the animals daily. The foals are not backed un- 
til they have completed di^ir third year. 

7th. The monimg was darkened by clouds which co- 
vered the whole sky ; th& thickest resting on the tojps of 
the mountains, and extending themselves in some parts 
neariy to the bases. We quitted our wretched habitation 
at Cara-ain6h, to pace a miserable road; the bottom of 
which, always wet and deep, was tendered still more im- 
practicable by a shower of rain that overtook us, soon af- 
ter we had <}uitted the village. Almost at the extremity 
of the plain is a swamp ; on the surface of the waters of 
which woe innumerable flocks of ducks and otiier wild- 
fowl. We noticed two cranes stepping away befix^ us at 
a great pace, and hiding their legs from us by letting &tt 
their tails. The soil was rich almost beyond calculati<Mi, 
and afforded the finest pastures. We crossed the village of 
Ak-dezeh, and then leaving the plain, wound through ttie 
valleys which were formed by the western mountains. The 
whole countiy was watered by numerous torrents ; on the 
bcxxlers of one we spread as our break&st, the scanty re- 
mains of yesterday's meal ; which, in such a spot howev* 
er, would have been a real treat to the lovers ik romance. 
The scene, indeed, alone consoled us for our bad fere at 
Cara-aingh. A stupendous mass of rock rose perpendicu- 
larly over our heads ; and at our feet foamed and roared 
the torrent, while the whole view was enriched by Ae ver- 
dure of the distant landscape, and enlivened by the chirp- 
ing of innumerable birds. About twelve miles from Ca- 
ra-aingh are several hills ; the declivities of which are strew- 
ed with large masses of black rock, evidently, fix>m their 
weight and their calcined appearance, full of metal. The 
whole seems to be volcanic matter. 

After quitting these hills we came into the plain, at the 
extremity of which is situated Agajik, a miseraUe Arme- 
nian village, about the same size as our former stage. We 
were six hours and a half in travelling the distance, twenty- 
two miles, on a bearing of N« 30 W. In the centre of 
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the plain a caravan, from Oroumi, was grazing his mules ; 
the driver of it told us, that he had been eight days on th& 
journey, at the rate of four agatch a day, making a total 
of about one hundred miles. Here the distances are mea- 
sured by the a^tch, which corresponds exactly to the 
sahat or hour. The village consisted of huts, surround* 
ing an old squai^ fort on a hill. Our lodging was a co- 
vered building, in the roof of which 'were two small holes 
to admit light ; and, in the interior of which, a scjuare of 
twenty fet was parted off by a wall three feet high, for 
the residence of the master, while the remainder was re* 
served for his cattle. The costume of the people was 
chan^g &st ; and the black sheep-skin cap of Persia was 
scarcely seen. 

The day was overspread with clouds till near sun-set, 
when it cleared away a little to the northward, and ishewed 
us the sublime and venerable mountain of Anorat. It bore 
N. 10 £. of our station, and jHnesented a stupendous mass 
to our view. The Persians told me that it was ei^ hours 
distance from us ; and added many a stc»y of its wonders. 
Such as — ^that no one, who attempted to ascend it, ever 
returned ; and that one hundred men who had been sent 
from Arzroum by the pacha, to effect the undertaking, all 
died* The Armenian priest assured me, with a very grave 
face, that the ark was still there. There is a smaller moun- 
tain on the same range, bearing N. 30 £. which is called 
by the Turks, Cochuk Agri-dagh, as the lai^er Ararat is 
called Agri-dagh. Ararat is the Mads of the Armenians. 
The sources of the Euj^irates are twelve hours from Aga- 
jik, in a direction of N. 50 W. by the peasant's pointing. 
The Armenians told me that they had a zeeauret, or place 
of devotion, at the sources called Wes Kionk. 

8th. We left Agajik with five men, who, according to the 
eustom, accompanied us out of their frontier into the Tur- 
kish territory. At about two miles and a half from Aga- 
jik is another Armenian village, called Kils6, from the ru- 
ins ofa church (ecclesia), which forms a conspicuous ob- 
ject among its mean huts, being well-built with a fine white 
stcme, with arched doors and mndows. Even in its ruins, 
however, the present poor inhabitants still contrive to keep 
up a place of worship within the interior. 
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Abdut ibrte miles and ar half N» 30 W. from Agajik, 
are the boundaries of the Persiaii and Turkish territoiiesy 
marked by a ruined tower, situated in the centre of a vattej. 

As we wese feeding our horses, the peraoii whom we 
had sent to Bayaaid (to intimate our dffrosxh to the lo- 
cum-tenens of Ibrahim Pacha, who was himself on an ex- 
cursion against the Gourds) returned, and told us that the 
acting^govemor would not receive us into the dty, nor 
give us a panage near it ; alleging as a reason, ^lat his 
master, the pacha, had left strict odors, that dtninfi: hisab- 
aence, no stran^rs, and particubriy no Persifflis, should 
be admitted. This unexpected news sti^geered us at first, 
but at iengdi we determined to send one ofthe mirza'sown 
men to exert the influence of his master's station in our 
&TOur. We proceeded^ fbUowii^ our messenger: the 
road took a turn to N. 30£« and shewed us once again in 
a much lai^;er exposure than before the stupendous Ararat* 
It b indeed a suUime and almost terrific object. It rises 
fix)m an immense variety of lands, and is covered with 
snow, and almost always surrounded with clouds. 

We stopt at a small Armenian viUage called Ketdek, 
(on the left of the road, one furaung from Bayazid,) to 
twsdt the return of our second messenger. We di^ not 
tarry long, when he appcsoed, though only to con&rm the 
report of his predecessor. The Turks would tiot suffer 
him even alone to enter the city ; for, as soon as he ap- 
proached, they fired a musket w two, to convince hun 
that their resistance would not be confined to threats ; and 
when he endeavoured to come to a parley, they answered 
him only with ill language and abuse. We determined, 
tiierefore, immediately upon taking a circuit ta avoid Bay- 
azid, and seeking Ibrahim Pacha himself, bom whom we 
expected a hand^me reception ; as the Persians represent- 
ed him to me as a vas^ of their prince Abbas Mirza, 
iearing him rather than his own sovereign. Our road to- 
day averaged N, 10 W. a distance of ten miles ; die same 
b^urmg indeed may be extended to Bayazid, on a further 
^Ustance of four miles. Bayazid, as I learned in its neigh- 
bourhood, is situated dose at the foot of mount Ararat ; 
it is peopled principally by Armenians. On a hill about 
it, is a castle, wluai by its deienders is saidto be strcmg; 
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they are very jealous however of the curiosity of a Per- 
sian. 

9th. Three men, whom we anxiously expected from 
prince Abbas Mirza to accompany us to Constantinople, 
joined us on the evening of the 8di ; and so far, therefore, 
our delay at this miserable village was convenient We 
gave them Just time to feed their horses ; and then, about 
an hour bemre sun-set, resumed- our march to take up our 
quarters for the night on the bank of a little running stream ; 
toe rich pastures, through which the waters ftowed, refresh- 
cd our catde, but we ourselves were obliged to pass the 
night in the open fields with a heavy dew Ming, yet, thank 
God^ with a fine clear sky. During the course of the 
night, a Turk arrived from Bayazid to say, that he was 
sent by the kiayah to be our mehmandar to the presence 
<rf' his master ; adding, indeed, that the vice-governor re- 
gretted the misunderstanding on which he had acted, for 
he had been told that we were followed by a large body 
of horsemen. On further (questioning the Turk, we found, 
that the wife of Ibrahim Pacha (hearmg that there was an 
elchee, an ambassador, without the town, and that admit- 
tance had been refused to him) made loud remonstrances 
to the kiayah on the impropriety of his conduct, and in- 
terceded so &r in our behalf that he sent us these excuses. 
Though we were ill satisfied with the conduct of this per- 
son, we thought it better not to reject the attendance of the 
officer whom he had deputed to escort us, as we were 
among a wild and unmanageable people. 

We travelled an hour and a half in one of the clearest 
and most beautiful mornings that the lieavcns ever pro(jlu. 
ced ; and passing .on our left the two villages of Dizz6h 
and Kizzil Dizzeh, we came to an opening of a small plain 
covered with the black tents and cattle of the Elauts. Here 
also we had a view of mount Ararat ; the clouds no longer 
rested on its summit, but circled round it below. We 
went to the k^gest tent in the plain, and there enjoyed an 
opportunity of learning that the hospitality of these people 
is not exaggerated. As soon as it was announced at the 
tent that strangers were coming, every thing was in mo- 
tion ; some carried our horses to the best pastures, others 
spread carpets for us, one was dispatched to the flock to 

Qq 
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hnag a &t lamb, the women immediately made pi^q[iara« 
tion for cooking, and wc had not sat long before two iai^ 
dishes oi stew^ lamb, with several baws of yaourt, were 
placed beibie us. The senior of the tribe, an old oum, 
(by his own account indeed more than eighty-five years 
of age,) dressed in his best clothes, came out to us, and 
welcomed us to his tent with such kindness, yet with such 
respect, that his sincerity could not be mistaken. He was 
still full of activity and fire, although he had lost all his 
teeth, and his beard was as white as the snow on the venerable 
moimtam near his tent. The simplicity of his manners, 
and the interesting scenery around, reminded me, in the 
strongest colours, of the life of the patriarchs : and more 
immediately of Viim whose history is inseparable fix>m the 
mountains of Ararat. Nothing indeed could accord bet* 
ter with the spot than the figure of our anciem host. His 
pec^ie were a part of the tribe of Jdalee, and their princi- 
pal seat was Erivsoi ; but they ranged through the ooua- 
tiy: 

And pastured on from verdant stage to stage, 
^*here fields and fountains fresh could best engage. 
T(*U w«s not then : of nothing took they heed 
But with wild beasts the sylvan war to wage, 
And o*er vast plains their herds and flocks to feed ; 
Blest sons of nature they ! true golden age indeed. 

Ca^Ue qf JndoUnce^ zxx vik 

We quitted our hospitable friends, (who appeared to be 
almost more grateful for our visit than we for their kind- 
ness,) and pa^ed alon^ the plain. Mount Ararat bore N. 
40 £• and extended itself completely to our view, its 
K. W. ascent is not so rapid as its S. £. and I should 
ccMiceive that in this quarter it might be possible toascend 
it. In six hours and a half, after leaving our last encaunp- 
ment, we reached Diadin. It is a large village, with a fort 
and towers ; under which, in a deep channel of peqiendi* 
cular rock, runs the eastern Euphrates, there a shallow 
stream, about twenty feet in breadth. It rises about four 
s^tch, or twelve miles fiom Diadin, on a bearing of S. 50 
W^ by the direction of a man's hand ; and in the country 
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iscsdtedihe Frrt; the nameafisuraed at ArZ'*roum,bythe 
western stream. 

At Diadin we were not permitted to go near their mise* 
table castle. The houses of the place are built of mud 
and stones, and the rooms are calculated to lodge the am* 
mab as well as the &mily. A small compartment only is 
reserved for the mscster ; and in general the rest of the 
space is left for his cattle. We did not, indeed, enter their 
habitations, for every door was shut against us; and when, 
by great management, we had secured shelter for ourselves, 
our people, and our cotde, we found equal diiBculty in 
procuringfood. AbduUa Pkcha, a rebel Courd, with whom 
Ibrahim Pacha was at open war, had in feet carried away 
all the flocks, and destroyed all the crops of this viUage. 
We could not therefore expect an easy supply of com for 
our horses ; but after mudi intreaty a little was produced, 
for which indeed we paid an amazing price. A piece of 
beoiqr bread was delivered to each man ; and the masters, 
by a very marked favour, were supplied with a mess of 
egjM and a basin of yaourt. 

The houses for ttie conaks, or reception of sttungers, 
here, as in all other places in Turkey, were regularly de- 
fined ; but when the mirza and I were entering that ap- 
propriated to ourselves, we were received at the door by a 
woman, who, with her face totally uncovered, boldly bade 
defiance to the conak-chee, and (with the most threatening 
looks, and with all the volubility of her sex) swort that no- 
body should enter her dwelling. However by a litde nego* 
ciation we pacified our hostess, and were at lei^;di admit* 
ted into her stable, where we spread our caipets and compos- 
ed ourselves to sleep. The women here barely cover their 
faces ; and, as we afterwards learnt, are notorious for de- 
pravity: they appear very healthy. The men are as wild 
as savages, and seem to be under no law. Independent^ 
of their own immediate distresses, one of the reasons for 
their inhospitality to Persians is very natural ; several am- 
bassadors had been sent to Constsmtinople, and since that 
time every traveller, who had two or three attendants, as- 
sumed the same dignity. The discovery of the fraud lias 
necessarily roused the caution of the Turks. 
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10th* We were nine hours on the road to YouAgali, 
called nine agatch, and which I calculated at thirty-two 
miles (Ml a bearing of N. 65 W. The Euphrates accom- 
panied us all the way through a countiy of ^frass^ but of 
little cultivation. Four miles after leaving Diadin we pas- 
sed the village of Jugan, about a mile and a half on our left: 
then four miles further, still on the left, and xxk the other 
bank d[ the Euphrates, Utch Kliss6. Here a hig^ and 
snow-covered mountain, called Kuss6 Dagh, appears in 
view ; and (extending to the S. and W.) the range of Ala- 
Dagh. In the village is an Armenian church, a very res- 
pectable-looking building, much resembling an European 
structuie. It has two wings with a shelving roof, and is 
covered by a small dome, built of stone, apparently not in 
much decay. 

At the termination of that branch of the mountrai near 
which Utch Kliss£ stands, there is a stone bridge thrown 
over the Euphrates. We continued by the baoik of the 
river, which winds from £• to W. creating verdure on 
each side as it flows. We passed through a yillape, now 
in ruins, called Alakou ; and on the slope of the hul (three 
miles on the left of the road) that of Comoulja ; another 
called Belasou, is close on the banks of the river ; and» 
about eieht miles further, having passed the miserable huts 
at Cadi Kieu, we reached, after a very sultry ride, our co- 
nak at Youngali. All these villages are in the mahal6 of 
Alashgerd. 

When we had been about an hour on our road, I missed 
a small carpet from my baggage, and sent back therefixe 
my servant to reclaim it fi^Sm our host at Diadin. From 
the looks which he cast at our goods, I had frequently sus- 
pected his honesty, but I might have spared my suspicions 
and my trouble ; for I received nothing but oaths. Near 
to Utch Klissg, we met the battering train of Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, which consisted of two field pieces, returning fix>m 
the siege of Turpa Caleb, the castle of Timur Beg, who 
had revolted from his audiority. We learned that after a 
aiege of five months, in which the pacha bad fired his guns 
one hundred and fifty times at the town and castle, he liad 
succeeded in killing one fowl and one dog. 
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Ibnahim Pacha, who was at another village three miles 
from Youngali, sent his haznadar or treasurer to escort us 
to our lodging. The misery here was even greater than 
that of the preceding day. No com for our horses, nor 
even grass, without hard blows. The whole of the coun- 
try was in a state of absolute devastation from the incur- 
sion of the Gourds ; and our course presented nothing but 
difficulties, for Ibr^im Pacha was at war with all the coun- 
tiy round. He professed indeed to respect the firman of 
Abbas Mirza, and when we sent him that with which we 
had been furnished, he immediately carried it to his head, 
sayii^ that he was the prince's servant in all thmgs ; and 
that there was nothing which he would not willing^ do to 
serve him. We never fared worse, however, than at this 
village. The people that surrounded us bore the looks of 
savages, and tiieir general behaviour corresponded with 
their appearance. 

To the south of Youngali, as I was told at the place, 
lies Vjbi ; and to the S. W. the large mahalg of Kensus. 
11th. We left Youngali, dissatisfied with our host: 
the Persians indeed were miserable with the scanty hospi- 
tality which they received at this village. When we were 
left by the two officers, who escorted us to their master's 
frontier, we were advised not to go near Turpa Cal^h, as 
we should undoubtedly be molested. Yet the situation, 
in which this war of the rival chiefs had placed us, was so 
difficult) that we incurred equal hazard either in passing 
the castle of Timur Beg, without offering our respects, 
or in venturing near it after coming from the domains of 
his enemy. We determined therefore to state our story 
simply, and throw ourselves on his hospitality. We cros- 
sed a most beautiful plain, covered with villages, and wa- 
tered by numerous streams. We forded three considera- 
ble torrents, which poured from the N. mountains, and, 
swcdn by the melting snou^ threw themselves into the Eu- 
phrates, which was, flowing at the southern extremity of 
the plain ftx)m E. to W. Three miles from Youngali we 
came to Cara-Klissg, a large village, peopled by Gourds 
and Armenians ; and then made a circuit to the N. to avoid 
a swampy road in the centre of the plain. We passed 
through sevel^ villages, the inhabitants of which, seeing 
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the numbers of our company, mistook us for one of the 
fighting parties, and crowded on the tops of their houses 
at our approach. Of these places, ttie principal were nam- 
ed Datt^ Tap6, Kesick, and Amat 

Turpa Caleh is situated N. 60 W. from Youngali, on 
a distance of about fifteen miles, or four hours. It is a 
larger place than any tluit we had seen «nce Khoi. The 
town is scattered on the slope of a conical hiU, on the top 
of which is a castle. This the Turks deem impregnable, 
and with justice, if the failure of the late siege be a oite. 
rion, though the fort seems in every part accessible to 
cannon, i he high mountain of Kuss6 Dagh overiooks 
the town, and attracts continual clouds over it. We pro- 
ceeded warily ; and, about a mile before we reached the 
place, halted and sent forwards a man to reconnoitre the 
appearance and dispositions of the people, and to report 
on the expediency of our advance. He returned with the 
intelligence that we had nothing to fear ; and we directed 
our course therefore to the conac or dwelling of the kia- 
yah, the chief officer of Timur Beg, Here we dismount- 
ed, and were introduced immediately into a dark room, 
where twenty torpid Turks were mdulging themselves in 
the quiet delights of smoking. The kiayah sat in the 
comer, but rose when the mirza entered ; aind, having said 
the usual " khosh gueUkn^^^ (you are welcome,) closed his 
lips and left his guest to display the compHments and in- 
sinuative flattery so natural to his nation. The loquacious- 
ness and vivacity of the Persian, formed an inimitable con- 
trast with the dull and heavy laconism of the Turk. 

When we had smoked and drunk cofiee, a man came to 
inform us that Timur Beg was ready to receive us. ' The 
mirza and I immediately proceeded, leavmg the rest of 
our party with the kiayah. We ascended to the castle by 
a steep and difficult path, and entered it by a large iron 
door. We were introduced into a spacious room at the 
summit. The chief (attended by all his principal w-ar- 
riors gravely seated around) occupied a window com- 
manding an extensive view of the country over which we 
had travelled, and more particularly the district of his 
rival, the pacha. When we also were seated, and the usud 
compliments had passed, the mirza begun a prepared 
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speech, oafeiding our eonditioEi,amioanc]ng that. we threw- 
ourselves 4it his mercy, asking the rights of hospitality 
fix>m hiio, and intermixing throug|hout some very severe 
invective ^sunst his enemy the pacha. The mode sue* 
cceded : and Timur fieg instantly replied, that we had 
nothing to fear; that under his protection we were safe; 
that our necessHies should be' supplied, and that his offi- 
cers shouid receive orders to treat us with distinction and 
kindne^ at aneighbouring village ; for he hoped, as die 
only favour that he required of us, that we would not so- 
journ in his castle for that night* 

When these prdiminaries were setded, I had time to 
observe that there 'was much to admire in our host He 
was about forty years of age, with a singularly open and 
masdy countenance, and with manners the most graceful 
and dignified. He related his own history and his differ- 
ences with Ibrahim Pacha, in language so simplie, yet so 
expressive, that we acquired a deep interest in hb fate ; 
particularly, when he expatiated on the pacha's tyranny 
and inordmate lapaciousness, and on the misery in which 
his exactions had involved all the peasantiy of the district 
During the course, however, of his conversation with the 
mirza, I remarked one of his observs^ons which was very 
characteristic q{ a semi-barbarous society. He inquired 
who I was? and being informed that I was of the sect of 
liOUi (Jesus,) or, in other words, a Christian, he conti- 
nued (with a look of pity, havine observed that I had re- 
fused a pipe), " These felbws, f hear, have neither pipes 
nor tobacco in their country : haivan dar^ they are beasts i*^ 
as if to say, assuming that we did not possess the know- 
led^ or the means of their favourite enjoyment, " how 
far infmor to us must those be who cannot smoke !" 

Our host kept stricdy to his word : we were sent for- 
wards four miks further to die promised village of Molah 
Suleiman, escorted by two of his officers, and supplied 
with all that the place could afford, a sheep, 'fowls, and 
rice for ourselves, and com for our horses. 

I2th. We passed over a mountainous tract of country 
from Mdah Sulehnan to Deli-baba, a distance which we 
travelled in ten hours, and which I reckoned at thirty-five 
tniles, on a bearing of N. 30 W. as well as the intricacies 
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*Qf die turns Would permitme to observe. Before we en- 
tered the mountains, (when we had travelled about three 
miles, and just above the litde village of ZacU^h,) I had 
the partine view of Mount Ararat, which bore fix>m us N. 
80 £• We were told that the road was much infi^sted by 
the Courds, particularly at a pass in the mountains calkd 
Gerdina, and we placed ourselves therefore in a posture of 
defence. But we traversed the whole extent without see- 
ing a human being, till we reached Dahar, a village of 
Courds in the mountains, twenty miles fix)m Molah Su* 
leiman. We then proceeded vidnding in a variety of di- 
rections, with a sc(xt:hing sun over our heads, to the en- 
trance of a pass which, through two stupendous rocks, 
leads into the plain of Deli-baba. This pass mi^t be 
made an admirable military position, and in its present 
state is a most picturesque object. A stream fr(mi the 
mountains runs through it : on the left is a rock three 
hundred feet perpendicular, and on the other side is ao- 
other of less height, but pierced with three holes, as if it 
were by ti:\e hand of man* 

On entering the plain we saw numbers of peasants with 
their arabahs or carts. They told us they had fled from 
their village in the fear of Abdulla Aga, wIk), finom his 
station near Erivan, makes predatcMy excursions all over 
the country. They, added that Deli-baba was totally de- 
populated ; however we did not believe them, and pro* 
ceeded. We found indeed a veiy bad reception, for the 
inhabitants misttK)k us for enemies, collected together at 
our approach, refused us admittance, and fired several 
muskets at us. At length the chief of the village came 
out to meet us, and we agreed to establish ourselves at a 
distance, feed our cattle, and depart* The fear of AbduUa 
Aga created such a distrust, that we were avoided by evoy 
one whom we met ; and even when any permitted us to 
approach, all our assurances were insufficient to inspire 
them with <:onfidence. Although we offered great prices 
for the necessaries of our supply, the people would hardly 
sell a single article ; and the few pieces of bread and eggs 
which fonned our meal at Deli-baba woe not procurad^ 
without the greatest difficulty. 
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AUHmghthe oountry is in a tenibie state of disturb- 
ance, caravans trayd fineely on the road. We met a large 
one wtich had been eight days from Arz-ronm. Our 
muk-drifrer happened to kill a serpent ; he cut k imme- 
diateiy in two pieces^ and threw the parts on di&rent 
sides, saying, ^^ It is a lucky sign, our enemies will not 
overcome us." 

The soil over which we passed was admir^Iy rich, and 
die most delightful ^ring reigned on ^ lops of the 
moontuns, where we culled nosegays of a diousand hues; 
yet the snow lay in several places, suid covered the fetlocks 
of our horses, while close to it rose every flower. 

13A. We quitted the village of Deli-baba early m the 
morning, having passed a night full of anxiety and watch- 
fiilnesa m the qpen fields ; as we were told that we were 
Bol: safi^ and might probably be attacked, though nc^Ing, 
thank God, distmhed us. We pitx^eeded on a bearingof 
west to Anna Kieu, a village prettily situated at the ut^ 
most extremity of a plain, and surrounded by some trees, 
(in our later course a very scarce object,) the willow and 
the plane. We crossed a beautiful country, cultivated in 
most parts, and, considering tbc exfteme misery of the in- 
habitants themselves, looking very prosperous. The 
spring was here in its first burst, and the com was scarcely 
a span lugh : the fields were no longer watered by dikes 
as in Persia, for the nature of the seasons and of the 
country, render unnecessary any ardficiai means of irriga- 
tion. The hiUs to the northward of the plain, tfarougli 
whidi we passed, rise in a gende acclivity, and to our view 
displayed habitations and culture ; but as we met no perw 
son on the road, I could not learn the names of the v^ 
lages in various parts. At two hours (seven miles) from 
Deli-baba, and about a mile fi*om the road, is Batman 
Kieu, situated in the bosom of a valley delightfully water- 
ed and cultivated. The hou^s of Amra Kieu, our rest- 
ing-place, are built with the fir-tree, and their roofs are 
fisrmed by rafters of wood, geometrically placed, which 
are afterwards covered with earth, and constitute a strong 
dome. This is a better construction than any that we 
had lately observed. Small two-^wheeled carts, to which 
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oxen art jfoked, are used here by the peasandy. The sheep 
are very fine, with large talis and ^ood wool. 

14th. We went from Amra Kieu, due west, towards 
Alwar, ten mUes, Three miles after quitdng Amra Kieu, 
we came to the banks of the Araxes ; which enters the 
jdain from the mountams near Yaghan, a large village atu- 
ated about three miles fiom the rood. The stream flows 
here from N. 65 £. to Si 30 W. It takes its rise m the 
mahal6 of Khunus ; and where it issues from the ground 
IS called Bin Gieul, ot a thousand springs. In its course 
it closely follows the mountams which we had left at the 
extremity of tlie plain. Little irrigation is drawn fiom it 
through the neighbouring territory. We crossed it over a 
very well-built stone bridge ot seven arches ; by the mea« 
surement of which the river was about cme hundred and 
sixty paces in Ixeadth. Just at this point a stream flows 
into it from the westward, taking its course dose to Has- 
san Cal6h. Immediately on passing the bridge we came 
to a village called Kupr6 Kieu, and then continued on a 
fine road, and through a delightful plain strewed with viUa- 
TCS, distant in general two or three miles from each other. 
The principal of these are Arsunjgh, on the left, and Gu- 
mec and Mia^n, on the ririit of the road. All the [dain 
was well cultivated ; and tine peasants were here sowing 
their com. We passed by Hassan Cal6h, a large town, 
situated around a hill ; on the summit is an (dd fortifica- 
tion, the curious walls of which are chequered with the 
embrasures of former times. We crossed the stream by 
the town, over a bridge of two arches. Close to the brid^ 
is a bath, built over a spring, the heat of whidi is almost 
that of scalding water : yet when we looked in, several 
men were up to their chins in it The basin is about tl^rty 
feet in diameter, and is enclosed by an old structure. Se- 
veral other springs of the same temperature adjoin it. 

We had procured a ttian from the governor (Cazi) of 
Hassan Cal6h, to conduct u^ to Alwar, but the aga of that 
place positively refused to admit us, or to lodge us, and 
added in direct terms that he did not care for cazi, pacha, 
or any one else, and that we might go any where we chose ; 
if at least we did not disturb him. After volleys of ^use 
on both sides» we were content, as before, to take up our 
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quarters in the open fields, under the shade of a tree, that 
luckily was situated near the village, and saved us fix>m an 
ardent sun. Here we saw geese for the first time. 

Whilst seated under the tree, vowing vengeance on the 
aga of Alwar, (having dispatched a man to the governor of 
Arz^roum to state our case,) we were visited by a respec- 
table, yet sly*looking Turk, who camequiedy and settled 
himself on our carpet. He begun by telling us he was ^ 
yoljee (a traveller) like ourselves ; and inquii^ what made 
us so angry. We broke out into every species of invec- 
tive agwist the aga of the village, who had obliged us to 
remain, like our lK>rses and mules, under a tree, refusing 
us the most common offices of hospitaller; and added, 
that wt had in consequence sent a messenger to the gover- 
nor of Arz-roum to complain of the a£Eront, hewing at the. 
same time that the inhosjHtable aga would either lose his 
head, or at least get a severe bastinado. We had some 
suspicion that the personage to whom we weie talking was 
the veiy aga himself, and w^ere therefore less scrupulous in 
our abuse. This suspicion proved true : our yi^tCHr be- 
^on by taking the aga's part, saying that the country was 
m a great state of alarm, and that the people feared to re- 
ceive into their towns so many strangers, and particularly 
Persians, and finished in his own person by intreatmg us 
not to write to the governor of Arz-roum. He went awa^y* 
accordingly in some fright, and allowed us to get provi- 
sions fit>m his village, a permission which he had not grant- 
ed befoie. 

We spent the night, however, in die open air, and in 
the fear of rain : much, indeed, was falling on all sides of 
us with thunder and lightning. 
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arz.rol:m to amasia. 



Arz-roum: Descriptumofthe City; Ancient Staie: Pb- 

fuUaim: Climate: Fisii to the Governor ; Entertain' 

ment; Turkish Dishes — Departure — Baths of lUja: 

the Delhis-^ne Euphrates — BuiifSngs at Mamakha* 

toun — Tra(Htum of their Erection — CHJUc: Cukioa- 

tion — Tartars on the Road from Constantinople — Carw- 

ja: Dinner — Persian from Paris — Storm — Grandeur 

of the Approach to Cara-ffusar-^Delay m the Tonm — 

The Bmer Kelki Irmac^ M<? ancient Lycus^-Rdeff- 

Hissar — Difference if Property in Turkey and in Per^ 

ma — Excavated Rock — History of a Soman Stranger 

-^Country round JSTiksary lA<? ancient Neoc/psarea — jEn- 

trance into Tocat: Description; Trade — Turkhat — 

Station of Guards-^~Appro€Lches to Amasia. 

1809, June ISth. W E arrived at Arz-roum, afta* rL 
ding fifteen miles, on a bearing of W. over a ch^y raad. 
The city presents itself in a very picturesque manner ; its 
dd minarets and decayed turrets, rising abruptly to tlie 
view. Our ba^;age was carried to the custom-house, 
notwithstanding all our remonstrances mid claims of privi- 
lege. The caution of die Turks, though in this instance 
unnecessary, was not unjustifiable, for a fcnrmer Per^an 
ambassador had concealed merchants in his suite, who, 
under his name, passed large quantities of fine goods. 

Arz-roum is built on a rising ground : on me highest 
part is the castle, surrounded by a double wall of stone, 
which is chequered at the top by embrasures, and strength- 
ened here and there by projections in the &shion of bas^ 
tions, with openings fit for the reception of cannon. It 
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fass four gates, which are covered widi plates of iron. 
The whole is wdUbuilt, and to me does not af>pear liie 
work of nmssulnuns. A ditch runs by it to the S. W.; 
near it is a tannery; and further on is a row of black- 
smidis' forges, winch seemed in good employ. In this 
direction (N. £. of the town) is the custom-house, a spa- 
cioiis building. The pacha's readcnce has a hargt ^te 
opening into a court-yard The houses are m general 
built of stone, with rafters Of wood, and terraced. Grass 
grows on tfadr tops, and sheep and calves feed there ; so 
Aat, when seen finDm aneminence, the roofs of the houses 
can hardly be disting^uished from the plain at their foun- 
dation. 1 walked tbrough most of the bazars ; few are 
domed, tfaexest areterraoed, like the dwellings, but af- 
fiording a common road for foot-passengers, who ascend 
by a paUac ffight of steps. Wherever a street intervenes, 
a bii(%e is thrown over, and the line continues uninter- 
rupted. The shops in the baaars are well stocked, and 
die place exhibits an appearance of much industry. The 
streets are mostly paved; but, as in Turkev, in that man- 
ner which b more calculated to break the passenger's 
neck than to ease his feet. There are sixteen baths, and 
one hundred mosques ; several of the latter are creditable 
buildings, die domes of wtuch are covered with lead, and 
ornamented with gih balls and crescents. 

Tlus is the present state of Arz-roum; its remains 

Eove diat it must have been still more considerable. 
very thing attests the antiqui^ of the place ; the inhabi- 
tants, indeed, date the foundation from the time of Noah, 
and very zesdously swear, that some of their present struc- 
tures were contemporary with the patriarch : with less ha- 
zard of truth, or rather with much appearance of probabi- 
lity, they aver that others were the work of the giaours, 
or infidels. One in particular is attributed to the latter 
ori^ ; it consists of an arched Mteway, curiously work- 
ed all in strong stone, situated N. W. in the castle, and 
close to a decayed minaret of ancient structure. Yet 
many of the older fabrics app^^> ^y ^ ^^^ Moresque 
arch, to be certainly of S^^^nic origin ; and many of the 
rnmdns of mosques >^esejwuie those buildings in Peraa, 
with curious Ymcks^ and 1/ ^gred^^s, which were rais^ 
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ed in the first ages of Mahomedanism. In all those at 
Arz-roum, I observed a round tower, with a very dielv* 
ing roof, covered all over with bricks. There are sdil 
erect several minarets, obviously works of the esoAy mus- 
sulmans. Near the eastern gate of the castle are two of 
brick and tile, and a gate (with a Saracenic arch and a 
Cufic inscription), and many strong stone buildings around, 
die remains of the fine pordco of a mosque. T^ the east 
of the town is an dd tower of brick, the highest buiUing 
in Arz-roum, which is used as a look-out-house^ and 
serves as the tower of the Janizaries at Constantinople, or 
that of Galata. There is a clock at the summit, which 
strikes the hours with sufficient regularity. 

In Arz-roum there are from four to five thousand fii- 
milies of the Armenian, and about one hundred of the 
Greek, persuasion: the farmer have two churches, the 
latter one. There are perhaps one thousand Persians who 
live in a caravanserai, and manage bv caravans the trade 
of their own country. Trebisond is me port on the Black 
Sea, to which the commerce of Constantinople is convey- 
ed. The Turkish inhabitants of Arz-roum are fifty dK>u- 
sand families. Thb amount of the population I give 
Scorn the authority of a wdl-inf(HTned Annenian ; but as 
all such details in a country so ill-regulated are exceed- 
ingly suspicious, I have already taken the liberty to de- 
duct more than one-third from the number of Turkic fii- 
milies in the ori^al estimate. But the reduced state- 
ment still leaves in Arz-roum, at the rate oi five persons 
in a fiimily, a total of two hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons, besides Armenians. 

The climate of Arz-roum is very changeable, and must 
in winter be piercingly cold. It rained throughout the 
whole of the 19th, but the clouds dispersed on the mor- 
row, and discovered the adjacent hills overspread with 
snow. The high lands which arise from the plain around, 
attract constant thunder-storms ; the elevation, indeed, of 
the whole region fix)m the base of the sea, is itself very 
considerable, and is sufficient to account for the cdd. 

On the 17th we visited the governor. He treaty us 
with the usual civilities of the occasion in Turkey, pipes, 
eoifees, sweatmeats, and sherbet, for which we paid dear*- 
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ly by the numerous backshishes or vails that are given in 
such circumstances. £n[un Aga, who then filled the sta- 
tion and was musselim of ^the town, was also gumnickchee 
or collector of the customs, an office which, in Persia, is 
confined to very inferior persons, and which, therefore, 
drew upon the commandant of Arz-roum, who unluckily 
bore it, the laughter and contempt of the Persians. Yet 
when he invited us all to dinner, they were not the less 
anxious to make their best appearance before him. 
Throughout the day, the Persian envoy was occupied 
with tlK^ arrangement of his clothes ; he consulted every 
one of his servants on the suit which might become him 
best, and at length fixed on a fine gold-brocade coat 

On the 20th we went acoxtlingly to the entertainment. 
After smoking, and drinking coffin, the.aga called for din- 
ner. Water for the preliminary ablution was first brought, 
when I observed that the Turks washed both their hands, 
and the Persians the rightcmly. The servants who brought 
the basin and ewer were attended by two others: one who 
spread a towel on the knees, and another who was ready to 
take it away, and replace it by a second for the hands. 
After this an octagonal stool two feet and a half high was 
placed in a comer of the sopha, on which was put a large 
round pewter tray, carved all over in various fasnions. On 
this were placed piles of bread all around, <;»iions, endive, 
and basins of yaourt, milk, and plates of cheese, with two 
wooden spoons at intervals kut the guests. When all was 
ready our host said, " booyouroun," or " you are serv- 
ed," and we aj^nxiached the table. When seated, each 
guest was attended by a p£^, who threw a large napkin 
with gold-embroidered borders over each shoulder, and 
arranged another on our knees; an apparatus not unlike 
that of the ^liminary service of shaving. A small cloth 
was placed in the centre of the tray, on which stood the 
dish. First, In a glass vase, came a species of sweet soup, 
which was not. unpalatable; then a lamb roasted, stuffed 
with rice and almonds ; then stewed pears, then a stew of 
mutton^ then sweet jelly ; in short, there was a succession 
of at l^st one hundred dishes, consisting generally of an 
intermediate sweet article between tlie meats, besides pas- 
try to each. The master of the entertainment said, "boo- 
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Touroun,'* v/ben it was brougfal: ioy and ^ oddBr,?' or 
'^^ take away/' when we had eat two or tb:ee aKmlUljlfl^ 
and scarce any other words but these two weie heard dur- 
ing the whole feast Servants attended behind each guea^ 
with a vase of lemonade or sherbet. The dishes vrerc not, 
in general, badly cooked, although much coaner than 
those of Persia. The whole was closed by an immense 
pillau. The principal dishes were the yakni, which reaeni* 
ble9 our Irish stew ; the dolinah^ meat-balls enclosed in inne* 
leaves ; the kabob, which is roast meat ; the chccfaa^ or 
soup ; the baklavah, a cake of honey, pasted and other 
sweet ingredients ; the lokmah, a li^ paste puff; wad 
the pillau, which is nothing but rice intermixed now and 
then with plums, almonds^ and always well pqppered and 
spiced. When all was over we washed our h»ds widi 
soap and hot water, smoked, drank co&e, and wentaw^, 
and were dunned as usual for backshishes on dqxutiiig^ 

A strange character joined us at Arz-roum i he was a 
native of Bosnia, and took the opportunity of our escort 
to reach Constantinople. He seemed to fear the witd ki- 
habitants of the country through which we liad to pass, 
and wore accordingly a coat of mail undo* his clothes, and 
a burnished helmet on his head, and was armed wkh 
two heavy rifle guns, a pair of pistols, a long kunjur, and 
a sword, besides a variety of powder flasks, &cc. uriuch^ 
altogether, made him weigh thirty stone. 

On the 21st we left Arz-roum, and proceeded acrasa the 
plain to lUja, a distance of five miles only» on a bearing of 
N. 80 W. The plain is covered with village: Icountp 
ed thirty on one part, and the cultivation is proparttooed 
to the population. The season was adv^aicing : in some 
places the com was a foot from the ground, and there was 
besides much fine pasture. 

Close to the village we crossed a bridge over a nioe 
stream, there called die Kara Sou, which flows in this quar- 
ter fifom £• to W. and accordingto the information wnich 
I procured, on this spot, finally flows into the Euphrates. 
On comparing, however, my authorities and my observa- 
tions, I suspect that it is itself larger dian its confluent 
stream, and deserves therefore to be considered as the prima- 
ryriver. Its sources are in the mountains at Suxdan, about 
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nine ftiUes from Arz-roum ; and it meets another river at 
Serchembth. The sources of the Tigris are said to be at 
a village called Nehel, near Gfcver, a place ten fnrsungs 
firom Oroumi, 

At Ilija are warm springs, two of which are enclosed 
within walls, for the separate use of men and women. 
Liai^ parties had collected from Arz-roum to bathe here, 
and had pitched their tents among the rocks to pass the 
night. During the night an alarm was g^ven in the viU * 
lage, that a number of Delhis (who have been called the 
** enfansperdus" of the Turkish army) had taken up their 
quarters among us, and that every one must in conse* 
quence look to his own property. Perhaps there were not 
two hundred of these desperadoes, yet they had given more 
trouble to the government of Arz-roum than an army of 
ten thousand men could excite in any European country. 
Xhey commit with impunity every act of cruelty and ex- 
tortion ; no one dares to reprimand or to punish them ; and 
a few days befcMre our rencounter with them, they chose 
to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the governor of Arz- 
roum, and informed him that they intended to desert. To 
pacify them, therefore, he was obliged to send them loads 
of victuals. We passed the night, however, without dis- 
turbance, and fared well indeed, by the kindness of the Ar- 
menians of the village. From this place southward to Bin 
Gieul*, the sources of the Araxes, is five sahats (hours) 
Turkish. The villages nearest our road were Gez, Belour, 
Arouni. 

22d. Our route to Purtim bore W. on a distance of 
twenty miles. From Ilija to the right and left, the coun- 
try was still as on the preceding day, studded with villages^ 
and still richly cultivated. But it is sdmost destitute of 
timber; a few bushes and small trees only are sprinkled 
here and Acre over the hills ; and the great number of 
arabahs which we met loaded with wood had been ^ 
brought from a distance. About six miles on the right is 
the village of Alaga, and an the left Arranli. Having pro- 

* S^e before, p. 3ia The same name seems to he applied to ibc 
sources of the Euphrates and of the Araxes, which both rise on op- 
posite directions fi-om the same mountaius. 

Ss 
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ceeded five miles from oor last stage we stopped at Jennie, 
a very pretty spot, where the Annenians brought us a 
breakfast of eggs, flitters, yaourt (cmxlled milk), and ky- 
mack (clouted cream). On leaving Jennis, the village Nar- 
diian lies at the declivity c^ the hiU. We quitted here 
the road to the tight, which would have carried us to Ak 
Cal8h, the regular Menzil Khoii6h, and took a bye^path, 
because a pass in the mountains along the direct line was 
possessed by a party of Courdistan freebooters. We reach- 
ed Purtun about four miles S. from Ak Calih, and sent 
thither for the horses (fifteen in number) which were ne- 
cessary to convey us forwards. Our resting-place was a 
small village in the bosom of the mount^s, near apret^ 
stream which fell in a cascade (almost under the roots of 
three picturesque trees in the middle of the water), and turn- 
ed a mill below. At about twelve o'clock the clouds arose 
finom the S. £• and brought thunder, hail, and rain ; a 
circumstance wUch I had remarked almost evoy day at 
the same hour ance our arrival at Arz-roum« llie wea- 
ther then cleared m towards the close oi the evening, and 
a fine morning with an almost cloudless sky (q)ened the 
following d^. 

On the 23d, we left Purtun ; and retraced the route of 
the preceding day for two miles and a half, when we todk a 
general westerly direction for twenty-four miles. Our road 
was carried through a long chain of mountains, in a line of 
easy access, though the surface was rendered difficult by 
the mud which the rains had made. The whole soil was 
an admirabl]^ rich earth, producing the greatest luxuriance 
of grass, wiW herbs, and flowers. Here and there the 
country begun to be wooded ; and to be intersected by a 
great profusion of streams, and in one particular view 
(about two miles from our stage) displayed the most ro- 
mantic scenery, with fine wild precipices washed by the 
waters below, ai^d shaded by shrubs and pine-trees. The 
neighbouring district, however, in consequence of the de- 
predations of the Delhis, and the recent incursions of the 
Courds, was entirely unpeopled ; and we learnt that the 
village of Mama Khatoun, at which we intended to take 
up our quarters for the night, was in the same manner de- 
serted* 
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From the eminence above we enjoyed a beautiful pnxw 
pect ; a river, swoln by the rains and melted snows, pour- 
ed from the mountains on the S. £. and meandered at the 
foot of two stupendous rocks ; and the large buildings 
from which the place derived its name, were below us. 
They are dose to the village, and consist of a camvanse- 
rai, a mosque, a bath, and a tomb, all constructed with a 
fine while nee«;5tone, and finished in a manner worthy of 
the best ages. The caravanserai, in the usud shap^ of 
such buildings, is a hollow square, with a gate to the east 
Round the court are built small rooms, all arched in the 
most solid and magnificent style. There are also two vault- 
ed chambers, each fifty yards long by fotty broad; for the 
accommodation of the cattle of traveUers. In the middle 
of the square is an arched chamber, erected probably as a 
cool retreat in summer*; Though many parts of the build- 
ing are falling into ruin, the caravanserai may be consider, 
ed generaDy in very good preservation. The mosque is 
situated to the right It is entered by a small court-yard, 
from which a vaulted peristyle leads under the dome, in** 
to the principal chamber, wfa^e is a stone puljMt Though 
the dome is covered with weeds, and though of the single 
minaret the upper part has Men, the main structure is 
still entire ; and its fine materials, and its 4idmirable ma? 
sonry, are very strikingly and advantageously opposed to 
the more modem works of the country. Close to the car. 
avanserai is the batlv and on the other side the remains of 
a building, the use of which I could not ascertam. Near- 
ly &cing the caravanserai, is a kind of small round temple, 
probably a tomb, enclosed by a circular wall, which is en- 
tered by a gate- way of Saracenic sffchitecture. On the 
extericMT of the arch is an inscription in Cufic. The small 
building inside is covered by a shdving roof, of the same 
construction as many of the buildings at Arz-roum. The 
interior is arched, and carved in a variety of ornaments^ 
and under it is a subterraneous chamber. The court is 
full of fragments, which may perhaps suggest the sui»osi. 
tion, that the whole was originally covered. Around are 
many tomb-stones, inscribed with Cufic characters. 

The popular story of the erection of those different build- 
ings is as follows : a wealthy Turk fell in Iqvc with an . 
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Armenian woman of thb village; but as die doubted the 
extent of his aflPections, she required as a proof, befoie she 
yielded her consent to marry him, that he should build a 
caravanserai, mosque, &cc. at the place of her birth. The 
Turk immediately accepted the conditions ; and, proving 
that his love was equal to his wealth, raised these struc- 
tures, and called tnem by her name. Mama Khatpun. 
The people add, that a treasure is concealed in a part of 
the caravanserai; which, according to an inscriptiQii, is 
destined for the reconstruction of £e whole, after the de« 
cay of the present buildings. In one of the comers of 
the caravanserai we luckily found a stn^ calf, of which 
we took possession, and cf which the Persians, in disre- 
gard of their scruples and distaste of ox-flesh, eat with 
great appetite. 

At noon we. had the usual thunder-storm. The surface 
of the mountain is hard, and apparently contains much 
mineral nuitter. A very elevated chain, covered with snow, 
extends before the village ; the highest part bearing W., 
and taking a N. directirai. The Kara Sou is no longer 
known by that name at Mama Khatoun, though by the 
description of the country, we recognized it under that of 
Frat. The water at this [>lace has no distinct designation, 
but is called simply, the river of Mama Khatoun« 

On the 24th we {Ht)ceeded to Kara Colagh, a distance 
called twelve hours, which we performed in ten, and which 
in road measure may be reckoned at thirty-two miles. 
We travelled for eight hours on a bearing of W. and for 
the remainder of the stage turned to the N. When wc 
had advanced about six miles and a half, we came to the 
river, which, in its earlier progress, we had passed as the 
Kara Sou, but which here, as we su^cted at Mama 
Khatoun, was known as the Frat, and w^s said to flow 
finaUy near Maaden Kebban, into tliat which rises at Di- 
adin. We crossed it over a very good bridge of eig^ 
arches, constructed altogether of the same materials, and 
in the same st}4e as the buildings at Mama Khatoun. At 
the distance scarcely of a stone's throw is the confluence of 
the Frat, and that nver which flows near Mama Khatoun ; 
their united waters form a considerable stream, fdlowlng 
the direction N. to S. 4Q W. Near tlie bridge is the viU 
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k^of Mapastour. We traced upwaxdstothe N. for two 
hours, the river which I conceive to be the original parent 
of the Euphrates, enjoying at every turn new and beautiful 
pictures df cultivation and woodland. 

At the distance of about twenty miles we came to a 
lai^ but, completely deserted village, called Moss. Its 
inhabitants had fled the day before to their mountains, 
firom the depredation of the Gourds. N^r it are very an- 
cient tombs, some placed evidently over the bodies of 
Christians, for among the ornaments on some of the stones 
is carved the cross. One has an Armenian inscripticm. 
Here and there are collections of voy lar^ stones, rudely 
piled one over the other. On the odier side of the stream 
IS Pekesidge, .a town with a castle on a conicat hill. This 
is on the high road leading from Ak CalSh to Constant!* 
nople, through Shoghoun Der6h, the pass occupied by 
the Courds. After this is the village of Ak Doghan, and 
then that of Kismisore, but both deserted. The cultiva- 
tion is, however, very plentifid. In our line to the W. 
we crossed a branch of the river, where the water was up 
to the horses' bellies. 

Kara Colagh is a large village, and the menzil khongh 
is here. The surrounding mountains still bear an appear^ 
ance of mineral. The clouds gathered at the usual hour, 
but in a much smaller quantity than on the preceding 
days. There was round the road a great profusion of 
wUd herbs, and amongst others asparagus. 

25th. On the next morning we had a great dispute at 
the Menzil Khon6h. The master peremptorily required 
diat we should pay for the horses with which he furnished 
us. In vain did the mirza persist that he was an dchee, 
an ambassador ; our host swore^jjthat he cared neither for 
the shah of Persia, nor for his own sultan, and that he 
miist have our money before we should take his beasts. 
We agreed, at last, to give twenty-five piastres for the 
hire of twenty horses. 

Our road first took a N. directicm among uncukivated 
mountains, where I am told that the snow is frequendy so 
deep in winter as to impede the passage of travellers. It 
then varied W. and N., and N. and W. frequently ; but 
on a general bearing, I think that we averaged N. 60 W. 
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to Chiflik, a distance called twelve botas, and which we 
performed exactly, in that time, on a reckoning of forty 
miies. In winding through the mountains, we came to 
parts beautifully wooded with fir, pines, and walnut-trees; 
and forming, particularly on a long descent, the most pic- 
turesque forest sceneiy that can be imagined. At the 
summit of the mountains we had a ccmtinual rain for two 
hours, accompanied with thunder. When we reached 
the close of the descent, we discovered on our left hand 
the village of Sadac, situated about two miles from the 
road on the declivity of the hills, with a surrounding ter- 
ritory, admirably fertile in com, and well watered. From 
this place to Chiflik is fifteen miles: the road leading 
through one of the most beautiful and happyrlooking val- 
leys that I ever saw. A stream, swdn when we saw it 
by the rains, runs through it, and on each side ^reads a 
more abundant vegetation. 

On quitting the valley we came on the plain in which 
Chiflik lies, so well cultivated that it quite transported me 
into some of the best parts of England. The peasants 
were ploughing the ground, while immense fiocks of 
sheep, goats, and oxen, were spread over the whole coun- 
try. The fields were parted oflf by hedges and ditches; 
the road was well defined ; and pretty viUages rose here 
and there, intermixed with the most luxuriant vodure. 
Spring wais here in its bloom, and the whole plain was a 
little Lden. 

At about six hours from Kara Cola^, the road leads 
N. to the district of Bybourg or Baibort, whilst our road 
led us W. 

The village of Chiflik is interspersed wi^ poplars and 
willows ; the out-house^ foe cattle were built o{ rafiers 
laid horizcmtally, and covered with a roof of earth. A 
Mussdim resides here under the government of Arz- 
roum. 

26th. From Chiflik we went to Caraja, distant twenty 
miles (six hours) on a bearing of W. We continued 
through the plain, which we had entered on the preceding 
day ; and found it to its close as beautiful as in its com- 
mencement. The stream which we had admired in the 
v^ey of Sadac, issues into the plain, and follows the road. 
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We crossed it over a wooden bridge. It supplies the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood plentifully with fish, of 
which indeed we had a specimen in some excellent trout,, 
served up to us for breakfast. 

We passed the village of Ger, and on the eastward of 
the plain we saw the village of Kizziljay. The whole 
country around was enlivened by people employed in the 
works of agrfeulture. On entering the hills we found 
their declivities on all sides beautifully wooded with firs, 
pine, oak-bushes, and a variety of thorns, with every shrub 
common to a northern climate. All the mountains which 
we had passed, were of easy access, and of no difficult 
ascent or descent. About twelve miles from Chiflik there 
is in ruins, a small circular building of stone, which is 
probably a Turkish tomb. 

We rested for the night at Caraja, though the proper 
menzil khon6h is three hours distance, at a place called 
Sheyran, which gives name to a district or mahale, con- 
tainmg this and between thirty and forty other villages. 
Our horses were collected fix)m the individual villagers j 
for the regular establishments were broken up about a 
month before our arrival, by the disturbances in the coun- 
try. From Caraja to Gumuck Khoneh, (a large town,) 
is twelve hours, and thence to Trebisond ten hours, on a 
general bearing throughout the whole distance of N- 
Arsingham is a considerable town, t^i'en^-four hours S. 
from Caraja. The com-fields in all this rc^n are fenced 
off with rails, made of the trunks of pine-trees ; and here 
and there the boundaries of each man's territory arc 
marked by large stones; a greater evidence of property, 
and consequently of prosperity, than we had seen any 
where. On our road to-day we saw a great number of 
juniper-bushes with very fine berries upon them. 

In our passage through the woods we met three Ta- 
tars going in great haste to Arz-roum, bearing to £min 
Aga the news of his having been created a pacha. They 
told us that they had then been seven days ^m Constan- 
tinople. Their errand is called carrying the mudj^h, 
which is merely a verbal notification of the appointment, 
and which very frequently proves false ; fca- the Tatar 
who is the bearer of it generally gets it from the capa ki- 
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ayah or homme d'affiiires of the great man in the provinoe, 
and then takes the chance of the news proving fiilae af* 
terwards. As soon as the Tatar arrives, he is carried im- 
mediately into the presence of the person whose new dig- 
nity he announces, and simply infcHins him of his [xx>ma- 
tion. If the news which he brings proves ccMTect, he re- 
ceives perhaps one thousand piastres, and the succeeding 
Tatars (for there are frequently twenty who set off on simi- 
lar expeditions) get sums in {»t)portion to their early or 
tardy arrival* The person indeed who on these occasions 
secures the highest prize, is generally he who brings the 
pelisse of office, which is the common mode of investiture 
in Turkey. On the present occasion we were told hy the 
Tatars that the pelisse was actually on the road. 

The aga, or governor of Caraja, was a Turk, of a very 
fierce appearance, but of a behaviour more agreeable dian 
his looks. He accommt)dated us with the upper part of his 
ownhouse, an (^)en room, looking over a beautiful plain, and 
in the evening treated us with a dinner. The greatest and 
best ingredient of the entertainment was a lai^ lamb, roast- 
ed whole ; round this were seated twelve persons, mostly 
the farmers of the place, among whom however I couJd 
distinguish the imaum, or parish priest, and the hodja, or 
schoolmaster. All these gentlemen arrived with very good 
appetites to the feast ; for no sooner were they seated, and 
the lamb placed before them, than every one had his right 
hand in the dish at once, tearing off as large pieces from 
the animal as his strength and dexterity would admit. 
This species of attack did not finish, until there remained 
nothing but the bare bones of the lamb ; when every man 
very deliberately retired to smoke his pipe in a comer of 
the S0&, and to drink a cup of coffee, that was then hand- 
ed round to each of the guests. Although such a meal 
may be repugnant to the delicacy of those who have been 
accustomed to a civilized mode of eating, yet there was a 
species of wild and generous hospitality m the manners of 
these pec^le, diat I could not help admiring ; and a few 
ingredients of which would add extrernely to the delights 
(^ a modem table. 

27th. We proceeded fi-om Caraja, and halted at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, on a bearing of N. 60 W. Our 
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station was on the banks of a stream in a beautiful valley, 
and we reached it through a country, which (almost above 
that of the preceding march) was finely wooded, and in 
the intervals among the mountains ricmy cultivated* A- 
mong the forests the pines are of an uncommon size. 
Wmbt we were eating our dinner under a tree, a heavy 
storm of thunder and lightning and rain, from the west- 
ward, came over us. In this situation we were joined by 
a Persian, who was coming" post from Constantinople. He 
was of the suite of Asker Khan, the Persian ambassador at 
Paris, and unburthened himself of a volume of news to us. 
He soon convinced me that he had gained some knowledge 
in France by saying, " Zjes dames de Paris sont bien joKes.^* 
The storm continued with litde intermission till near mid- 
night. Some sought shelter among the rocks ; others co- 
vered themselves with carpets, horse-cloths, or any thing 
which could they seize for ijiie purpose; whilst others, and 
I among the rest, sought refuge in a neighbouring water- 
mill, haU* in ruins, where we made a ku-ge fire, and defend- 
ed ourselves as well as we could from the pelting of the 
storm. I passed the night in the trough of the mill. 

28th. We again continued our route, on a general bearing 
of W. to Carahissar, a distance called eight hours, but which 
we performed even in ten hours with difficulty, from the 
extreme debility of our cattle. The road measurement 
may be thirty miles. The whole country through which 
we passed presented the luxury of a garden, with the gran- 
deur of a forest Flowers of all hues embellished the slbpes 
of the rich pasturage, and embalmed the air with their aro- 
matic odours. I never saw spring so luxmiant, so exube- 
rant, as it was in these regions. At the bottom of every 
valley invariably runs a stream, the progress of which is 
marked by the trees, and by the fertility which borders it, 
and which accompanies it in all its windings. The soil is 
of a fine red earth ; and when occasionally turned up by 
the plough, breaks die monotony of the universal vmlure 
that now covers the country, and contrasts admirably with 
the splendid brilliancy of its tints* The com on the sum- 
mit of the mountain was about a foot high, but in the val- 
ley was much more advanced. Tlie great cultivation con- 
sists in barley, besides many fields of rj'c, the latter indeed 
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in many places grows wild, and indiscriminately with otfier 
plants. Wheat does not appear to be one of the necessa* 
ties of the inhabitants, tor almost all the bread which we 
ate was made of barley. Great numbers of pear-trees 
border the road, with pines of a form most picturesque, 
and presented often in the most striking views. The pen- 
cils of an hundred artists would not accomplish in as many 
years the task of delineating all the landscapes which this 
country affords. The inhabitants are as well adapted for 
the painter as their country, and would add a new interest 
to the charms of the picture. 

On reaching the eminence of Carahlssar a splendid paixv 
rama opens. The various masses that erect themselves in 
an infinity of curious forms suggest forcibly the wild con- 
vulsion of nature which had tlu-own them m their present 
disorder. To the north is a large mass of mountain of a 
rude outline, and a tint which indicates the mhieral below: 
this joins a stupendous cliain of rock which, taking a turn 
to the westward, is terminated by the great isolated height 
of Carahissar. On the extreme summit of this is the cas- 
tie, a small fort rendered tenable by its position. There 
are houses also on the top, to which a zig-zag road leads. 
The remainder of the surface is also inlaid with walls, which, 
as seen from below, appear more ancient than the main 
building. The town of Carahissar is spread about on the 
declivity. At the distance of about two miles firom the 
place, and at the bottom of the valley, formed by the steeps 
of the great mountains, flows a torrent from the N. E. ; 
the waters of which foam through a bed of rocks and loose 
stones, and spread through the cultivation around Carahis- 
sar. We passed on a bridge of one arch ; the bases of the 
arch are of stone, built on two projecting rocks, and the 
superstructure is of wood. Immediately after passing the 
bridge is a fountain, and near it a garden, from which we 
got some of the finest cherries that'll ever eat. From this 
. spot the rock of Carahissar was singularly striking. 

Proceeding further, we entered the great tract of culti- 
vation and gardens, more immediately surrounding the 
town, and certainly constituting one of the finest spots 
which I can recollect in Turkey, or indeed in any other 
country. Plane-trees, poplars, fruit-trees of every denomi. 
nation in the thickest profusion, intermixed with corn-fields, 
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and enlivened by the murmuring of a thousand streams, 
formed the fore-ground of the view. Wc came to a second 
torrent which flows throu^ Ae gardens with great pre- 
cipitation and noise, and adds its waters to the first. The 
heat was that of summer ; the com had lost its green tints, 
and was ripening into yellow. Such was the difference of 
our elevation since the jMeceding day ; our descent to Ca- 
rahissar' indeed had been gradual for nearly four hours. 

The houses are terraced, and are built of all materials, 
mud, bricks, stone, and wood. There is a custom-house ; 
the town is administered by a musselim under the jurisdic- 
ticm of Arz-roum. The place has two mosques, and two 
baths ; one of the fcrmer is a good structure, with a dome 
covered with lead. In the vicinity arc many villages ; 
^mong others to tlie south, are Gezlichg, Yaichg, Sayit, 
and Soucher. 

Scarcely a fortnight before our arrival the town and the ad- 
jacent country had been in a state of great disturbance ; a 
party of janizaries inimical to Jussup Pacha (now (1809) 
the grand vizir, who had lately governed the district) set 
fire to a large house which he had built at Carahissar, and 
the whole, with an immense property which it contained, 
was totally consumed. 

We were delayed some time, at the moment of our de* 
partiue, by a fierce dispute that arose between the Persians 
and the Turk and his family at whose house we had lodged. 
One of the Persian servants had lost his shalwars or riding 
breeches, and, in his anxiety to find them, taxed the Turk 
with having stolen them. The Turk retorted with warmth; 
and the contention was already going; on at a high rate, 
when the ambassador arrived, brandishing the breeches in 
the air, and joining in the attack on the Turk. It seems 
that the ambassador, who had before suspected the integ. 
rity of our host, immediately on hearing the afiray, searched 
in the suspicious parts of our chamber, and in a bye-cor- 
ner found (wrapped up in a slip of hay) the unlucky object 
of dispute. The confusion of the Turk, who, by his dress 
and exterior possessions, was passing for a man of respect- 
ability in the town, may be better imagined than described. 

We at length left Carahissar, and travelled eighteen 
miles W. on a mountainous and stony road. About three 
miles from our last station we saw the h)ad to Diarbekir 
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and Bagdad, bearing S. 25 W. We continued our own 
course to the W. and' came to the banks of a large stream 
called (like the earlier part of the Euphrates) the Kan 
Sou, and flowing from E. to W. in a channel between 
two chains of rocks. In its subsequent progress, like the 
Euphrates also, it assumes a new name ; and at Niksar is 
called the Kelki Irmak^. I am tdLd that it takes its rise 
near the mines, fifteen days journey from the point where 
we saw it, and tliat it finally fells into the Black Sea. We 
encamped on the banks, having followed the windings of 
the river through the mountains, on a bad road, now and 
then rendered dangerous by narrow and steep passes. Our 
halt was on the extremity of the range, witti a village to 
our right ; on the eminence on the opposite side of tbc 
water, appeared a ruin of which no one could give roe any 
better account, than that it was a church built by the 
f' giaours or infidels. I could observe a portico with a Ro> 
'-^ fnan arch ; and, not being able to cross the stream and 
take a nearer view, I was obliged to be contented with this 
scanty information. About noon a strong wind arose fix>m 
the S. W. bringing together an immense coUection of 
thick clouds ; which at the close of the evening fell in 
heavy torrents of rain. Here again we were exposed to 
; the storm for the night, without any other shelter than that 
.^ which the foliage of two trees, and the partial covering of 
a shelving rock might yield. 

1st July. We proceeded W. again about eighteen 
miles, and, as on the preceding day, stopped by the banks 
of the river, which continued to wind at the foot of two 
ranges of mountains. On the right chain was the line of 
our route, in parts singularly dangerous : in one pass the 
soil cnimbled under our feet as we advanced, and fell a 
horrid depth into the precipice over the river below. Nor, 
indeed, if a little more rain had fallen, would the road 
have been practicable at any hazard. About eight miles 
from Kuley Hissar (on the left of our course, and on the 
other side of the river) is a small structure built over a 
hot spring. In the little plains and valleys that now and 
then intervened, we met with mucli vegetation. Tlic 

• • It is the ancIcDt Lycus. 
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acacia was in great plenty; with plants of every hue. At 
the end of the stage wt saw the castle of Kiiley Hissar, 
situated on the pinnacle of a very high part of the moun- 
tains. We ascended a very steep aM intricate road, and 
from the summit saw in the deep valley extended at our 
feet, the beautiful village of Kuley Hissar. It consists of 
houses unconnected with one another, and scattered in a 
wood of every description, (particularly of fruit-trees ;) 
the refreshing tints of which were admirably contrasted 
with the arid surfaces of the surrounding heights. A litde 
art would render the scene perfect. Streams of running 
water murmured in every part of this plantation ; and an 
exhilarating breeze kept up a delightful temperature in the 
air. The situation, however, gird^ close by high land on 
every side, was in itself much warmer than Carahissar, or 
any part of our preceding route. Here, indeed, we found 
the season for cherries expired ; and we got only the 
vishna (sour cherry) and the white mulberry. The com 
was generally approaching to a state fit for the ^ckle; and 
in some warmer exposures had already been cut. 

The fort at the summit was some years ago destroyed 
by Jussuf Pacha, (the present grand vizier, 1809,) who 
found that the inhabitants of the neighbouring region were 
inclined to be turbulent and independent ; a disposition 
which, I understand, is so little subdued, that they are 
now rebuilding their strong hold. To the port of Janik 
on the Black Sea, the distance from Kuley Hissar is not 
more than twelve hours. 

2d July. We were obliged to hire our horses from 
tins stage forwards at four piastres each. The master of 
the menzil khongh assigned as a reason, that this village 
paid more than others to the mira, and was consequently 
relieved from the burthen of any stated establishment, and 
was not required to furnish travellers at the common rate. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, all our assertions that we were 
on the business of government ; notwithstanding our bo- 
youroultee or public orders, (and others more immediately 
from the musselim of Carahissar, in whose jurisdiction the 
place is,) we were obliged to comply. Yet tl^ horses for 
which we had paid so largely and unusually A*re too bad 
to carry us further than twelve miles ; we were obliged. 
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therefore, to unload the baggage, and rest them oa a fine 
pasturage in an open part ofthe mountains. Our couisc 
nad been N. 50 W. During our ride we traversed ft>- 
rests of pine-trees, (intermixed with hazels, oak-bushes, 
and a variety of other plants,) here and there forming most 
beautiful pictures. In some places the wood had been 
burnt down; and the countrymen were ploughing the 
land between the old trunks, where probably they would 
sow rye. The people here cut their trees about five feet 
from the ground, burning them a little, and then applying 
the hatchet. 

3d. We had not, however, long taken possession of our 
station, and our cattle had not long indulged cm the fat 
pasture that extended itself around, before a party of arm- 
ed Turks, some on horseback and some on foot, came to 
us and desired us to withdraw our horses from the grass, 
for it was the property of their village. This starded the 
Persians, who swore that the grass Avas common property, 
for that it was the gift of God, and that their horses had as 
much right to feed upon it as any other: the Turks, how- 
ever, won made them understand, that the us^es of their 
several countries differed in this respect : one of diem at 
the same time remarking, " You might as truly say, that 
com, goats, cows, and sheep are common property, for 
they are all, as well as grass, the gifts of God." The pea- 
sants here,«indeed, take much pains with their grass, which 
they cut and dry into hay, and store up for the winter : 
whereas in Persia, ^rass is unappropriated; and even bar- 
ley is open to the kmg's people ; for we used to turn our 
horses into the barley-fields, where, in the king's name and 
right, they devoured all around, while the poor cultivator 
did not dare to say a word to us. We were no longer in 
Persia, and, therefore, obeyed the summons ; and depart- 
ed an hour after sunset to seek a fresh pasturage. 

We rode for five hours through thick woods of pine- 
trees, beautifully enlightened by the moon, which rose an 
hour after we had mounted. We again stopped, and in a 
charming valley fed our cattle till morning dav^ned ; when 
we proceeded, and in four hours reached the village of 
Isker Sou# From the general direction of our road, we 
averaged probably about N. 70 W. on a distance which 
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might be twenty-seven miles. Three hours befiore we 
reached Isker Sou, is the large village of Kissil Javenoi, - 
high on the mountain on the left ; and afterwards on both 
sides a number of villages, the small wooden houses of 
which are scattered unconnectedly y in various directions on 
the declivities and summits of the hills. The people build 
their houses entirely of wood, laying trunks of the pine- 
trees horizontally one over anotb^, and fitting their ex.* 
tremities at the angles by notches and holes. About five 
miles firom Isker Sou, an the left of the road, is a rock 
completely insulated among green fields. The substance 
is a hard grey granite, in which is excavated, certainly 
with great labour, a chamber nine feet sc^uare, with a seat 
and two recesses. On the left of the inside on entering is 
a figure, which, firom its resemblance to a cross, induced 
me to suppose that the spot, in which it appeared, had 
been the retreat of some of the primitive Christians. 

Our Bosnian Quixote had been missing since the pre. 
ceding evening ; and we felt a general apprdiension that 
he had fallen a prey to the Turks, who warned us fix)m 
their pasture. He was late in preparing to follow us, was 
encumbered with two horses, and with trappings so nu- 
merous, that, notwithstandmg his warlike appearance, he 
would have presented an easy conquest to any attack ; 
above all, he was known to carry much gold. But his 
life was in fiict uninjured, and he rejoined us in a subse* 
quent part of our route. The poor creature was now and 
men wont to sing some of his patriotic songs, which are 
of a peculiarly doleful and melancholy harm(Miy; and 
every time he begun his lay it happened th^ rainfeU soon 
after. I unluckily told the Persians, who were too ere- 
dulous and superstitious not to believe me, that the sing- 
ing oPfhe people of Bosnia invariably draws down rain : 
so that the poor fellow's strains, whenever he attempted to 
rentfw them, were afterwards stopped by the joint force of 
alt his comrades. 

The people of Isker Sou informed me, tliat for six 
months of the year the snow lies on the ground. The 
night, indeed, which we passed in their village was so sen- 
sibly cold, that all our warmest clothes were brought into 
use, before we could get ourselves tolerably comfortable* 
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In a general view of our route^ I should think that we had 
been rising for some time. The country was in a state of 
internal warfare, which, however, did not interfere with 
the passage of strangers. In the village there was then 
from Janik one of Jusuff Pacha's tuffenchee bashees, or 
captains, who, with fifty followers, was feedmg at the ex- 
pense of the peasantry. Cbappan Oglu was the principal 
object of terror in the neighbourhood ; his troops 1^ lately 
fired the bazar of Niksar, which is under the jurisdicticxi of 
Haznadar Oglu, governor of Janik. 

4th of July. From Isker Sou we went to Niksar. We 
were seven hours on the road on a bearing of west, which^ 
firom the unequal sur&ce of the ^country, may be reckoned 
at twenty-one miles. About one mile and a half Grom Isker 
Sou we came to a wooden bridge over a snudl stream, which 
is the termination of the government of Arz-roum ; when, 
therefore, a pacha is appomted, the ceremony of sacrifidng 
is performed at this spot. After this we passed several vil- 
lages on all sides, but totally abandoned by their inhabi- 
tants, who had taken refuge in the different countries 
against the depredations of the Delhis, and the occasional 
visits of the soldiers of Chappan Oglu. There is a village 
immediatdy at the pass ( wh^ we entered the mountains) ; 
and here commenced a series of mountain scenery, of the 
wildest and most romantic character.. No description b 
adequate to paint the brilliancy and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, and the picturestjue forms of this region ; and few 
imaginations are sufficiently fertile to supply the idea of a 
spring in these mountains. Trees of every denomination 
grow here in the wildest profusion, whilst their roots are 
embalmed bjf the odour of myriads of flowers. The oak 
here is but an indifferent tree ; but there are walnut and 
plane-trees, pines and firs of a fine growth. Yet lovely as 
the sprmg was here, the cold on the mountains is said to 
be intense in winter ; and even where we crossed the high- 
est part of the range, we were enveloped some time in 
clouds, which came from the north, and which now and 
then broke in fi^quent and sharp showers. 

The descent to Niksar continues for three hours, and in 
some places is rapid. The road winds through the thick- 
est shrubbery, and at its extremity is a collection of lofty 
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pdane-trees, which form a fine shade to recruit the traveller 
after the tedious length of the hiUs. About an hour before 
we reached Niksar we discovered the town, situated in a 
valley, and, in the back ground, a plain watered by Ae 
Kelki Irmak, the stream which we had followed under' 
another name near Carahissar/ and which empties itself 
into the river of Amasia, and thus is carried into the Black 
Sea. The approaches to Niksar exceeded, if possible, in 
beauty and nch vegetation, those to Carahissar. The 
com here again was quite ripe, and we got cherries and 
mulberries. 

Niksar^ b a long town, crowned by a ruined fort of 
considerable extent; the walls and towers appear works of 
the Saracenic age, and at a distance still constitute a pic- 
turesque object; though they might now aficxtl but a sorry 
and impotent defence. A stream from the hills rushes 
throu^ the valley, and turns the wheels of many mills 
for cutting the pines into planks. The houses here are no 
longer terraced; their roofe are mosdy of wood, shelving 
and covered with tiles. 

5th. From Niksar to Tocat is nine hours, on a bearing 
of S. 60 W. a distance which I place at thirty miles. On 
quitting the town the road continues through a variety of 
fine landscapes, and then comes to the banks of the Kelki 
Irmak, which here flows from S. to N. After much de- 
lay, and an inefiectual attempt to ford, we passed this river 
in a boat, which could receive at once only a few of our 
party, and a small portion of our equipage, and which was 
still mcMre unequal to the numbers of tfie peasantry crowd- 
ing into it, anxious to ax>ss the water, with hoes, sickles, 
and spades to their daily labour on the opposite side. 

* The Turks in their way have retained so many ancient names, 
that Neoc^sarea may be easily recognised under the name of Nik- 
sar.-— D'Anville, Geogr. Anc. torn. ii. p. 34. It is interesting as the 
city and bishoprick of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus ; who found there 
but seventeen Christians, and left there but seventeen pagans. He 
resolved to build a church in his city :-*^* Ce qui n'estoit pas extra- 
ordinaire en ce temps li, et on avoit toute Tibert^ d'en bastir sous 
Philippe, qui commen^a d regner en 341. Maia celle-ci est la pre^ 
miere dont l*hiatoire noua donne une connai/taance certaine et ex^ 
/kreM€."— Tillemont, Memoires Eccles. do VI, Premiers Siecles. 
Vol. III. p. 329-30. 

Uu 
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We AeA tmveraed a ve«y rich coufltrj, die ydkm Bp- 
pearanoeof wfaidi arnioiox^theappiXMchof hrarvea^ In 
llie piam were bige ptotatkws of lioe. We now entered 
the pass between the moiuituDs which kads to Tocat, and 
which here bote W. &dm Nikfiar. On die right is a amaU 
village; the pass then narrows into a road ddightfuify 
ahaded by a wild profuaion of trees, whilst a controial 
rttshingrf water ovcra number of small cascades refineshes 
die air, and gives a new charm to die scenery around* At 
die extkeaii^ of this pass are one or two villages; and the 
road afterwards quits the shade of the trees, and craaaes a 
More open countiy. 

Three hows bdbre we reached Tocat, we came to the 
bed of a river, flowii^ in the direction of our road, and 
enliveniii^ a rich countnr of com, which was dien allripe. 
On the right of the road, about four miles befoie the mi, 
of our journey, is a rock widi excavated chambers* ; one 
of which has an cmamented front. Soon after we hid a 
view of the great town erf* Tocat, situated in the hoUow of 
two mountains, in its first appearance considerably dimin* 
ished below its real size. As we aj^xoacfaed, we crossed 
the river over a laiige and sdid bridge of five aich^; and 
dien cane to a payed road, shaded here and there by the 
folia^ of immense walnut4rees. llie surrounding teni- 
tory is very rich in corn, besides a number o( endosurcs 
abounding in fruit-trees of every descriptiom We cat 
here, as at Carahissar, the largest and finest cherries diat I 
ever saw. 

The mussdim of this place is appointed at Constantino- 
ple. The person, who at the time of our arrival filled the 
office, took no part in the quanels erf the chie&, who were 
fighting all around him, and seemed indeed to care litde 
dhoot tus own government When it was announced to 
lum that an elchee fiom Persia was about visiting his 
town on the way to the presence of his sovereign, and re- 

* This is possibly a part of the celebrated Comana Pootica, wbich 
is placed upon the Iris, the modem Tgzzan Irmak.— See O'AnviUe'3 
Geogr. Ancienne, 176S. tom. ii. p. 38. 

The christians of tlie country pointed out to Tavemier some exca- 
vations in this district, as the retreats of St. John Chrvsostom. Tom. 
i. p. 13. 
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quired lua good ofliccs ; hesaidyduittheelcfaeeifliediQscr 
mif^t take up his lodgings in a caravmerai ; that be 
should have as many hemes as he nEU|^t want to convey 
him away ; but as fer the rest, he himself could do no. 
thing more for us. We had hitherto experienoed, m gru 
neral, more hospitality, but we now aooordin^ly took up 
our quarters in a caravanserai on the Maidw, and very 
conveniently kxlged ourselves and cattle. 

fith. Tocat is situated on the declivity of three hills^ 
Dtdiose bases join. To the westward it is overlooked by 
tiie ruins of a fart, so completely dilapiidated, that its re% 
mains are scattered unconnectedly over the surface of the 
flock on which they stand. To the north is alaige open 
spot OF maidan ; on one side of which is an excellent ca^ 
tavansend called the Vaivoda*Khan, and on the other, a 
very good and well*built mosque, hi the centre of the 
town there is another mosque ot eaual beauty. The town 
is said to contain about twenty tnousand houses, or one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The basars here are very 
numerous, and every thing common to Turkey and its 
wants seemed to be here in plent}\ The Armenian mer- 
chant3 complained tousindeedof the great dearth of trade, 
and partieulffij^ of that part of it which is connected with 
the mines. Those mines, which are at Kebban, eight 
days journey from Tocat, and nearer to Malatia than to 
any odier great town, produce (besides silver, iduch is 
sent to Constantinople) between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifhr diousandokesof copper annually, which 
comes unwrougot to Tocat, and is there made up in cakes. 
The works bdeed connected with topper, and which oc 
eupy dboat three hundred shops, are the only particular 
manufiu^tunes, for which the town is noted. From these 
the copper wares are dispersed through all parts of Tuii^qr. 

In th^ evening of the 7th we continued our journey. 
We left the city on the same road by which we had en- 
terod ; and, crossing tlie bridge, traversed a plain about 
five miles broad and fifteen long, where the harvest was 
fully ripe, over one of the richest com countries that can 
be imagined. The distance of our stage to Turkhal was 
ajboui twen^-five miles, on a general bearing of W. This 
large village comes abruptly to the view, and is remarkable 
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principiAy as being buik about a high rock, wbidi stands is^ 
dated fi:onithesiuToundingmoiii]^aiiis,andontheeztineine 
summit of which is the nuns of a fort. The vilh^ itseJf 
extends round the rock to the wesward. The Tozzan 
Irmak thai flows from Tocat, passes dose to the place 
from S. to N. At Turkhal, though we were housed in a 
caravanaersd (there called khsai)^ our expenses were de- 
frayed by the cazi of the place. He had been informed 
of the treatment which we had received from the musse- 
lim of Tocat, and told us that he would spend his hun* 
dred purses rather than we should experience a similar re- 
ception from his hands. Finding ourselves however un* 
comfortably situated in the caravanserai^ f where, besides 
our baggage and servants, were our horses,) we sought re- 
fuge in uie garden of a hospitable Turk, who permitted 
us to spread our carpets on a raised platform under a tree, 
and helped us without limit to the mulberries and apricots 
wMch grew around. But we had not sat there long, be- 
fore we were surprised by a heavy shower of rain and hail, 
which obliged us once more to retire to our heated cara- 
vanserai. There arc very large water-wheels Iwe, which 
are used for irrigating the gardens and fields of the place, 
and which are turned by the fine river that runs through 
the village. Close to the mosque is a lai^ corn-mill, 
which also is worked by two large wheels. 

We proceeded fix)m Turkhal in the evening, and tra- 
velled for the distance of six hours. On passing through 
two masses of rock, which in the obscurity of the night 
were extremely grand, we espied a strong light, illumina- 
ting a hut and two dt three lofty pine-trees. This was 
one of the guard-houses, called durand, which are stationed 
at the interval of about four hours, and are common to the 
territory of Chappan Oglu. They are at once places of 
security and rest There is generally a party of eight or 
ten men kept in them to watch over the sa&ty of the roads. 
This one, which we were approaching, was peculiariy pic- 
turesque. The Tatars, the mirza, and Ij dismounted 
from our horses ; whilst we permitted the rest of our car- 
avan to proceed. We entered an enclosure of stone-walls, 
built at the foot of a high pine-tree. Jn one corner blazed 
an immense fire. An old Turk, who received u^ imme^ 
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diately spread goat's-skins for our seats ; whilst a young 
man prepared to give us coffee. He first placed the water 
to boil on the outer-embers of the fire, and then begun 
to pound the ccSkc in a wooden vase, which he continued 
with much activity to a sort of musical stroke, until the 
whole was beat into an impalpable powder. He then put 
the pounded coflfee into the water, and boiled it up three^ 
or four times ; when he poured it into his coffee-cup, kept 
neady Imght, on a circular platter. We then resumed 
our march, and in six hours finom Turkhal made a halt at 
a large caravanserai, where we slept in the open air until 
the morning. The caravanserai was an extensive buildmg, 
of strong materials, and m good repair. Besides ourselves 
there were many peasants with their carts drawn by buffa* 
loes, who were waiting the dawn of day to proceed on 
their journey. Our route led over a mountainous coun- 
try, till we descended towards Amasia, through a narrow 
pass bordered on each side by rocks of a surprizing size. 
The opening was not seen, until we were ck>se upon it, 
when it formed a beautiful and curious picture. The 
approaches to Amasia fit>m this side are very striking. On 
the right b a long chain oi heights, wluch appear in many 
places to have been worked by the hand of man. Close 
to the road, and at the foot of these moimtains, is a deep 
channel cut into the rock, which extends at least two miks, 
and is traced up to the river. It is unquestionably the 
bed of an aaueduct, and has been the work of immense 
labour, for tne masses, through which in some places it 
is carried, are of a prodigious tMckjpess. 

On the left in the valley below, are detached houses, em- 
bosomed in gardens and orchards. Tliese are planted with 
fruit-trees of every kind, and when we passed, were in fuU 
perfection. In tms direction the city of Amasia is hardly 
seen until almost its very entrance. The approach is ex* 
tiemely grand ; and every step prepares the stranger for a 
view which his imagination has already pictured as sublime, 
and which realizes every expectation. 
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CHAPTER XVUI. 



AMASIA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

picet : Road of the Genoese-^Tagia — The Del/ds — 
Cherkes: Remains-^^Storm — Oeredih^Importanee of 
the Tatars — Persian Dree^'^Jnseription'^Roh : Far- 
est: Guards of the Mountams: Jwwer/brtheAnemdt 
—Landscapes: Xhandaek; Outlaws^^Sabanja: Cause- 
way; Lake — Ismid — Gevisa^-^Constanimcple. 

A.MASIA is situated in the recess of an amphitiieatre of 
strong featured lands, which arise almost abruptfy- from the 
banks of a beautiful stream, the Tozzan Irmak, 4iat vrakk 
majestically at tiieir roots. The houses are buik on either 
side, on the gradations of the declivities ; and the towB 
extends itself dl around. On the north, situated in the 
highest and most conspicuous part of the mountains, is 
the casde, whidi appeared to me much in ruins ; and on 
the same porti<xi of land, just upwards from the bounda- 
ries of the town, are five very conspicuous monuments 
cut into the rock, I^crossed the river over a stone bridge, 
and ascended the mountain in which they were excavated, 
escorted and guided by a young Turk. We passed -by 
the ruins of a ftwt built upon a projecting part of the range, 
and came to three excavated chambo^. The first has a 
triangular ornamented front. The others have platforms 
before them, and a vestibule cut in the rock behind. We 
then proceeded on towaixis the lefl, and arrived at the two 
largest excavations. A path of about three feet in breadth, 
cut deep widiin the front of the mass into tlie appearance 
€^ a covered gallery, and guarded by a parapet wall of 
solid rock, leads along the side of the mountam. One of 
these monuments is a mass of hard granite twelve paces 
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square, severed comiri«stely from the mountain by an m- 
terval (about four feet broad) all around and above it, and 
excavated into a chamber. The other contiguous and 
last m<mument has no passage behind or iffout^. These 
chambers are said to have been the retreats of St. Chiy* 
soBtom* ; but I could discover no inscription upon them, 
which might throw any light upon the subject. In the 
caatle above, indeed, my young conductor told me there 
were not only inscriptioas but sculptures ; but my time 
would not permit me to ascend, and I had now only a 
moooentary leisure to enjoy the beauty of the view ; where 
was the town arranged all about me, the rivet winding at 
my feet, and struggling under numerous water-wh^ls, 
and die whole scenery enriched by the last rays of the 
setting sun. The minarets of many mosques (of which 
one near the river is a very fine building) break the same* 
ness of the flat*tiled roofs. 

The inhabitants of Amasia are distinguished f<»* dieir 
urfaaniQr and attention to strangers ; and dieir women par- 
ticularly are celebrated as the i^rest and most engaging of 
Asia Minor. Of this I had but a single and chance oppor- 
tunity to form a judgment : in riding through the streets, I 
saw an unveiled female, who was joking at the door of a 
house, with a black slave girl, and who was more beautiful 
than any whom I had long seen ; nor as I passed did she 
dnink fix>m my observaticxi, for our curiosity was equaU 
We had a lodging assigned to us in the dwellir^ of an 
opulent Turic^ close on the banks of the river. He had 
^ree brothers, who lived in three houses contiguous to 
bis own, and who severally came to pay their respects to 
tt& They vkic all fairer than any Turks or Asiatics whom 
I had ever seen. Their manners were peculiariy mild and 
agreeable, and tiiey treated us with the greatest civility. 
They spoke in raptures of their own city, although none 
of them had ever seen any other place. 

I was anxicnis to reach Constantinople as soon as pos- 
sible, and resolved therefcwe to leave the Persian envoy to 
follow at his leisiune, and to proceed myself with increased 

* St. John Chry»08tom— possibly in his last exile and wander- 
ings, A. D. 404—7. Sec Milner's « History of the Church of 
CJirist-*' Vol. II, p. 891—3. 
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expedition. Takingfreshhorsesthen, IsetofffiomAma- 
sia at the close of me night. There is an asoent of two 
hoars towards Marcivan; and then, as far as I could judge 
in the dark, the road leads through one uniform jJam. 
The total distance from Ama^a is reckoned twelve miks, 
which we had travelled two hours before the sun rose. 
[11th.] Marcivan abounds with walnut-trees, and is sur- 
roimdea by com-fieids, which, as we were leaving the 
place at break of day, were animated by the reapers. 

Four hours fix>m Marcivan, on the left of the road, is 
the large village of Haji Kieu, where die great caravan 
roads nom Smyrna, Angora, &c. meet. Shortly after we 
came to a house where travellers usu^ly stop ; but the in- 
habitants had now fled to the mountains, in ocMisequence 
of the passage of the Delhis ; and we found only one <Ad 
man, who brou^t us some yaourt and cdd pillauj and 
some bread that had been concealed. Then s^^ain pro- 
ceeding, we struck into a steq) mountain pass, at the foot 
6[ whidi led a torrent strewed with immense fragments 
of rocks, that (by an earthquake, (x* by the washing away of 
the soil beneath them) 1^ been dislodged from the heights 
around : and vast masses, vi^ich seemed to threaten our 
destruction as we passed, were still sustained only by 
large poles or trunks of trees. 

After this pass we entered into a rich but limited plain, 
thickly studded with trees of every kind, and abounding 
in com. At its extremity we stopped at a delicious 
grove of immense wahiut-trees beauttfiiUy watered. In 
dus charming spot was ^icamped a hayrack or company 
of soldiers going fiiom Marcivan on dieir road towards 
Constantinople. The passe^ of this species of troops is 
not dreaded by die country, as they are composed of re- 
spectable men, who go to the war through a spirit of re- 
ligion. 

From an eminence on the road we first discovered the 
rock of Osmanjik, fcxming a striking point amid the green 
and lively sceneiy of the plain. Chx this aspect.no part 
of the town of Osmanjik appears, except a few houses on 
the skirts of the rock. The bridge, indeed, which leads 
out of the place, is a conspicuous object in the view. On 
a nearer approach, that which at a distance appeared an im« 
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meoae black mass, is found to be broken into several de- 
tached heights, all (rf* the same species of stone, and all 
originally connected by the art of man into one impreg. 
ndbie fortress. The waUs and turrets, which still cover 
the various sur&oes, appear the remains of Saracenic work. 
Osmanjik in its present state is only a laige village ; the 
distance from Marcivan is reckoned a march of fourteen 
hours. The plain around is cultivated principally with 
com and vines ; it is thickly wooded and well watered by 
the Kizzii Irmak, the ancient Halys, in its course to the 
W. The river is a deep yellow bordering on the colour 
of sand, and veiy much troubled* We crossed it over a 
well-built bridge of fourteen arches, the materials of which 
(still white and fresh) attest that it was.a structure of the 
best times of the government. Four arches on the left 
are dry, the earth having encroached upon die bed so sub- 
stantially, that houses and gardens exist now where the 
water once flowed. 

The passage of the Delhis through this place was mark- 
ed with peculiar acts of hostility* The mhabitants, who 
found themselves outraged by their insolence, actually 
came to bknvs with them ; and, when at length the troops 
departed, for several days kept closed the wooden gate on 
their bridge, until the soldiers were completely out ^ their 
neighbourhood. 

We departed from Osmanjik about an hour before sun- 
set, and paced the banks of the Halys as &r as our next 
stage Haji Hamza, called eight hours from Osmanjik* 
The scenery of the river appears to partake of every quality 
which can make landscape admirable. Very fine lands 
rise above it ; along which, still following the stream in 
all its windings, the road is carried, presenting to the tra- 
vellers at every reach new and striking pictures. Here 
and there we came to fine collections of walnut-trees ; 
and then crossed hffge plantations of rice, which, for the 
facility of irrigation, were situated immediately on the 
borders of tlie water. At about two hours from Osman- 
jik we turned to the left, and ascended a very steep part 
of the mountains, on a broad paved road, which, as far as 
the dusk of the evenbg permitted me to observe, seemed 

X X 
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good* On reaching the extreme eminence, I perodved 
Siat we were on tht brink of an immense precipice, under 
which the river was winding ; and that we were enclosed 
on all sides by stupendous heights. The obscurity and 
stilhiess of the night gave a solemnity to the scene whidi 
I cannot describe. We continued aloi^ this pred{uce, 
viewbg the same grandeur oi scenery for some time, but 
in perfect security : for we were travelling on a road of a 
smooth and easy surface, and guarded (Xi the side of the 
danger by a parapet wall. My janizary told me that the 
road was cut into the vivid rock by the Genoese. He 
was probably right in the materials, as in the present age 
nothing but rock would have been in so good order: 
perhaps he was right also in the founders, to whom he 
ascribed the origmal work ; but the darkness pievented 
my forming any judgment of the correctness of his in. 
formation. 

We came to Haji Hamza in the dead of the nigfat 
The post-house is on the banks of the river. There are 
few other habitations, except indeed the fort. We had 
scarcely taken the rest of an hour, when we were again 
on our horses, on the road to Tosia, called a distance of 
twelve hours. We came to Tosia about four hours after 
sun-rise, after having met several caravans, the mules of 
which were the finest that I had seen in the country. In 
fact, the mules of Turkey, and particularly in this part of 
it, are much larger and finer limbed than any of the sort 
in Persia. So that the mirza, when we were travelling 
together, was on the point of buying several as a present 
for the king, declaring that his majesty had none of equal 
beauty. 

Tosia is a large town situated among beautiful environs 
on die slope of a hill, and presents itself in its whole ex- 
tent intermixed with several handsome mosques. The 
post-house is just on the skirts of tlie town. 

We proceeded from Tosia to Coja Hissar, distant eight 
hoivs. On leaving Tosia we entered on an am[Aitheatre 
of land, rising in gentle acclivities all around, cultivated 
more richly than I can describe. The bed of the valley 
was one layer of com-fidds, fenced off by hedges of ever- 
greens and fine trees. We tlicn came to large plantations 
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^ Irke, and extensive tracts of vineyards* The rOad was 
beautifully shaded on both sides, luitii we came to a sta^ 
tion of guards of the mountains, where we entered their 
waste district, and quitted the cultivation. We reached 
Coja Hissar about three hours before sun-set* I went 
into the coffee-house attached to the post-house ; and after 
liaving eat some soup and meat-balls^, I laid myself down 
to sleep. We had heard that two thousand of the Delhis 
were encamped in the neighbourhood, about two hours 
distant from the place ; and accordingly determined to . 
pass them in the night. Little sleep is necessary to the 
body : when I was awakened by my janizary, just at the 
dusk of the evening, I thought that it was the grey of 
the mommg, and that I had slept through the nigMt; and 
I upbraided him therefore with laziness, for not having 
proceeded as we had agreed the night before. I felt as 
refreshed with the jthree hours rest, as if I had slept un- 
disturbed through a whole night, although I had taken no 
sleep since I had left Amasia, except vr^t had been fc»t:ed 
upon me when on my horse. Though sleep will certainly 
overcome us in defimice of all our efforts, a few minutes 
suffice ; and, when the strongest paroxysm is over, refresh 
indeed as much as hours in bed. We are seldom aware 
how litde food and how little sleep arc necessary for health 
and strength. 

When we left Coja Hissar the weather portended a 
storm. Dark clouds were gathering over the mountains ; 
and as the night closed, we now and then only got a 
glimpse of a star. This proved very favourable to us, for 
we had not rode long before we discovered the numerous 
fires of the Delhis that illuminated the whole of the coun- 
try to a ccNisiderable distance. They were encamped on 
tbs opposite side of the river to that on which our road 
lay, so that, guarded by the water and by the darkness, we 
passed them without being challenged by a single one. 

On the 13th, about one o'clock in the morning, we 
reached Carajol, a distance of eight hours ; and departed 
again to Carajalar, distant four hours. It is remaikable 
tliat the country from Carajol is entirely destitute of trees ; 

* « Chorbah^ soup ; dolmah^ meat-balU, in vine-leaves." 
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losing, as it were by ma^c, all dut varie^ ci fofiaige iriiich 
characteriaea the preceding region. We were detained at 
Carajalar, from tne morning till the evening, by a deft- 
ciency of heroes. Although we gave five piastres for the 
hire of each, yet it was not till we bad witnessed a soene 
of strife and contention amongst the villagers, in wbidi 
theie was some blood shed, that we were sup{^ed« The 
post-house had been broken up for some time past ; and 
the burthen, in conaequenoe, fell upon the peofde, wbo, in 
their several turns, furnished the travellers with hofses at 
the rate of five piastreseach ; though on every emergency 
there was a similar difficulty to enforce the regular l^ry in 
succession. As I was waiting for my horses, a deputa- 
tion from this vUlage returned, which had been sent to 
the chief of the D^iis for the purpose of offering him a 
certain sum c^ money, in case he did not remain there 
with his troops longer than one night, ^fhe object was 
attained, thou^ I could not learn the amount of the sti- 
pulated payment. In this manner the bey commanding 
the Delhb enriches himself during his march. 

At length, after having collected my Ikmtscs from vsffious 
quarters, I departed for Geredih, distant sixteen hours. 
At six hours from Carajakff is a large town called Cherkes, 
situated in a plain, environed by some pretty groupes of 
trees. It is surrounded by a wall, and chi entering one oi 
the gates, I casuallv observed on the outside a Greek in- 
scription in good character, carved on a stone which form- 
ed the lowermost part of the arch. On quitting the place 
I noticed on the road side, at several intervals, shafts of 
small columnsy terminated on either side by a plinth and 
t(xes, and apparently erected as monuments ii> pkK:es of 
burial ; for all around were spread other blocks of stone, 
more obviously designed to cover graves. As the night 
closed we deviated from the road to avoid Hamanlee, the 
town and fortress of a man (Hs^ec Ahmet C%lu), who, 
beiiig a rebel to the porte, is always in arms ; and whose 
parties (patroling the hills in watch for his s^ety) infest 
the whole country, and sometimes have not spared travel- 
lers. Instead, therefore, of ascending the mountain, we 
turned to tlie left through a valley. There was every ap- 
pearance of a storm as the night fell ; and our apprehen- 
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sions were soon realized. We were overts^en in the qpen 
country by one of the severest tempests of ram, thunder, 
and lightning, that I ever witnessed. Our horses refused 
to proceed, and turned their backs instinctively to the 
storoi. The whole country was lifted by the flashes, 
which, ceasing at intervals, left us in impenetrable dark- 
ness. I can bear witness in this instance to the excel- 
lence of English broad cloth, a cloak of which preserved 
me from the heaviest torrents of rain, whilst my jarizary, 
who had a Turkish doak made of a species of felt, was 
drenched from head to fix>t. After the storm had expend- 
ed itself, we proceeded, till we reached the skirts of a vil- 
lage, where we fed our horses, and slept for an liour on 
the wet grass. 14th. The morning broke with unusual 
splendour, and introduced a most romantic country to us. 
We had now ascended to a region, the elevation of which 
-was marked very sensibly by the increase of the cold, and 
by the tardiness of vegetation in comparison to that of the 
plains below» The peasantry were here ploughing the 
g^round ;. and some delightful patches of cultivation were 
mterspersed amongst the ranges of pines and other forest- 
trees, that covered the summits and erJivened the declivi- 
ty of the mountains. 

Gered6h is a large town ; at tlie entrance is a very exten- 
sive tannery. The shops and coffee-houses of the bazars 
seemed also well peopled by a great number of well-look- 
ing Turks, sitting down and enjoying themselves with their 
pipes. We had been taught to apprehend here also a se- 
cond detention for horses, from the great number of Tatars 
who had been passing. One of tliem indeed had just pre- 
ceded us ; and had left us a part of his meal of fried eggs 
and soup. The Tatars look upon themselves as great per- 
sonages on the road ; and expect proportionate attention 
at the post-houses, which, as I observed, was scarcely ever 
denied to them. The Tatar who accompanied me was 
so tenacious of this conseauence of hb class, that he al- 
ways took the best things ror himself, and treated me as 
his inferior. Whenever he arrived, a soft seat and a cu- 
shion were spread for him, and, as he lighted his pipe, 
a dish of coffee was prepared for him; whilst to me he 
transferred an indifferent seat and the second dish- The 
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&ct by indeed, that my appearance bespoke very little i3£ 
the master ; and I could luirdly wonder theref(x% diat the 
Tatar was treated with all the respect which I might have 
expected as due to myself. My black skin cap was be- 
come very dusty ; my silk trowsers were all torn ; mjr 
Persian boots were soaked with rain and twisted under 
the heel ; whilst my coat and great coat were all in dirt and 
in rags. As I did not wish to travel in my own character, 
knowing how extravagantly Frangees (and Englishrocii 
in particular) are made to pay, I was well content to pass 
for a Persian : and the litde notice that was thus taken of 
one looking so miserable, gave me liberty to walk about 
and make my observations at my ease. Of all this con- 
trast of our appearance, however, my Tatar profited ; trav- 
elling as a gentleman at my expence, whilst I as easily 
passed for hb attendant. 

From Geredfeh to Boli is twelve hours.. On quitting 
Geredeh we crossed one of the most beautiful regions that 
I had ever seen. It was a continual garden of vineyards 
and corn-fields, shaded by walnut and oak trees, growing 
here to a greater size than any that I had hitherto found 
in the country. At very frequent intervals, on each ^e 
of the road, were large collections of blocks of stone, of 
different shapes, squares, oblongs, and pillars of five or six 
feet high: several with Greek inscriptions upon them. 
That these spots were ancient places of burial is more cer- 
tain, because there are now mixed among them many 
modem tombstones. There arc two inscriptions near 
the durand or guard-house : one, on a column on the left 
of the road ; and one, inserted in a wall on the right. I 
did not care for the chance of decyphering tliem to stop 
the rapid progress of our journey ,• (for we now went gen- 
erally on a full gallop ;) but on coming up to a very con- 
spicuous pillar on the side of the road near a fountain, I 
could not neglect the opportunity of copying it, while our 
horses weredrmking. It was terminated by a cross, which 
was an evidence that the monument had some connection 
with the primitive Christians. I wished much to have 
taken the other inscriptions, as, in genei^, they seemed 
legible; but I found that any notice of Gi^eek was incom- 
patible with the character of a Persian, and might have 
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excited a suspicion, ^gf my disguise. As we approached 
Boli, the beauty of the country ai^d the richness of cultiva* 
tion increased. The plain, in which the town is situated, 
is quite a garden; and was then displaying all the lively 
green of the height of spring, except where tlie ripened 
com broke m upon the general verdure. The quantity of 
rain, that had so lately fallen, had left thb brilliant fresh- 
ness on nature; but even without this extraordinary sup- 
ply, there is never any dearth of water. Boli, on the side 
by which we approached it, is not seen until we enter its 
very streets, as it is situated behind a hill. It is a large 
place, surrounded by an open palisade, which indeed is its 
only defence. From the appearance of the streets and baz- 
ars the place is well peopled. As we galloped into the town 
in the true haste and style of couriers, with our surujees (or 
conductors) making a kind of hideous noise to announce 
t)ur approach, a company of Turkish soldiers, with colours 
flying (and preceded by a man beating a sort of little ket* 
tle-drum tied to his middle) entered at a very slow and ad- 
mirably-contrasted pace. 

We departed from Boli in the evening j and, having 
quitted its delightful plain, begun to wind among moun- 
tains, and entered the large forest to which Boli gives its 
name. Through the whole there is a fine causeway, made 
by some pious Mussulman*, which is a sufficient guide 
to the traveller if he will only follow it through all its wind- 
ings. The Tatars prefer the side to the road itself; though 
the path which they thus make for themselves may be full 
of water and mud. We chose the same, even when it 
was dark; for of the two evils, the fatigue of wading is 
less to the horses and mules, than that of scrambling and 
stumbling over the pavement. 

Having rcxle six hours tlirough the forest we reached a 
small wooden hut, the station of the guards of the moim- 
tains. Here we determined to wait till morning, as my 
Tatar told me that the forest grew so much thicker as we 
advanced, that in so dark a night it became dangerous to 
proceed. We unloaded therefore our baggage, and seated 

♦ It was made by the celebrated Kuprigli, the gran^ vizier. 
See Tavernier, Tom. I. p. 7. 
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ourselves among a par^ of a dozen Turka, the duef of 
whom, a merry fellow, did the honours of his hut very 
agreeably. He was seated in the cxHuer, and his men were 
Strewed around 'him on the floor. Pistols, swords, and 
muskets, and every implement of a soldier, were hung 
along the walls. Whilst the oldest of the party made some 
cofiee for us, the youngest took down a rude guitar &x>m 
a peg, and broke the stillness of the night by a song, to 
whidi he applied the whole force of his lungs, and which 
did not ill express the wild life of himself and his com- 
panions. I attempted to compose myself to sleep in a 
comer, but the heat of an immense wood-fire had given 
so much animation and impertinence to the fleas and ver- 
min of the hut, that I was obliged to take refuge in an 
open shed on the outside, where I slept very soundly till 
the morning. 

15th. As the morning broke, we proceeded on our 
journey, and penetrated the deeps of the forest The road, 
in some of its windings through the rich wood-land, pre. 
sented some of the most fanciful and picturesque land- 
scapes that the imagination of a painter could wbh. I re- 
marked some of the finest specimens of ash, elm, plane, 
poplar, larch, and beech ; with, now and then, some 
oaks lai^er than any that I had ever seen in Asia. Tlus 
forest, which extends over a vast tract of country*, sup- 
plies an unceasing source of timber to the arsenals o[ Con- 
stantinople. Their mode of felling the tree is susceptible 
of much improvement ; for they first bum it towards the 
root, (by which they injure the finest part of the wood,) 
and then apply the axe. In our progress we overtook 
immense spars which were draped by buffidoes, and by 
slow journeys are thus brought to Constantinople. £adfi 
end is supported on a light carriage of two wheels ; but it 
requires all the prodigious strengdi of the buffido (and no 
other animal is equal to tlie attempt) to be able to cope 
with the difficulties which the extreme badness of the 
roads in the rainy season presents. We heard the howling 
of wolves all around us ; and their great numbers are some- 

* It is called the Agatch Degnis, or " Sea of Trees." See its 
extent in Otter. Tom. II. 
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times &tal to those travellers, who risk themsdves at 
night through the wilds of the forest. 

Khandak, our next stage, twelve miles ftx)m Boli, is 
iaiped for the ferocity and wild freedom of its inhabitants. 
It is a village situated in the very heart of the forest, and 
its first appearance presents all the beauty that an inter- 
mixture of wood, water, cultivation, and buildings can 
combine. The low houses, with their shelving roofs 
nicely tiled, at the foot of lofty trees, (with partial open- 
ings here and there, where murmured a stream of pure 
watser,) still more enlivened by the ipiost picturesque-look- 
ing men and women, really formed a landscape which a 
Claude, a Hobbima, or a Ruysdael would have envied. 
We soon discovered however the temper of the inhabit- 
ants : all the men, and even boys of ten years old, wore a 
brace of pistols, and a large knife in their girdles ; and 
displayed countenances more expressive of savage hardi- 
hood than I recollect to have ever seen. This norde of 
desperadoes is extremely obnoxious to the portc; but 
entrenched in their woods, they bid defiance to firmans or 
Capidgi Bashees. Within these few years (and the finesh 
appearance of the houses attest the fact) an officer fix)m 
Constantinople was sent with a large body of men to sur- 
prise the inhabitants, and either to destroy them or take 
them prisoners ; but they had notice of the de^gn, and 
fled into the fastnesses of the w^oods, leaving their homes as 
the prey of the invaders, who jmmediately burnt them to 
the ground, destroying all the poor creatures that happen- 
ed to fall into their way. No sooner however had the 
troops of the porte quitted die territory than the natives 
returned, cleared away the smoking rubbish, and rebuilt 
their houses, as if nothing had happened. 

16th. We were here obliged to pay five piastres a horse 
to proceed to Sabanja, distant twelve hours. As we de- 
parted from Khandak, the road begun gradually to open, 
and presented to us extensive tracts of cultivation. We 
came to a long causeway of wood, formed indeed only of 
trees thrown across, and so completely out of repair, that 
we passed it in many places at the hazard of our lives. At 
-its termination (several hours from Khandak) there is a 
wooden bridge of considerable extent, but a part of it had 

Yy 
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£dlen; and wc were obliged therefore to ford the river over 
which it is built, and which was broad but not deep or 
rapid, although much ram had lately fidlen. We followed 
a cart drag^ by bufllaloes across the sti^eam, and got m 
safety over it. After the passage of the river we reached 
the borders of the beautiful lake of Sabanja, surrounded on 
all sides by the most enchanting scenery ; its distant moun- 
tains and waters dying away in the softest tints on the ho- 
rizon. We traversed its shores for nearly three hours, 
passing lands the fine projections and woods of which re- 
flected in the water below the most beautiful pictures. 

Sabanja is a place situated in a very thick wood, and 
notorious equally for the impudence and die independence 
of its inhabitants. We were not long detained at the post- 
house ; and departed for Ismid, hoping to reach it beibie 
the close of night, as the road was reported unsafe after a 
certain hour. Although it was too dark to analyse the beau- 
ties of the plain towards Ismid, yet the general outline of 
the country was sufficiently discernible to impress me 
with sat idea of its beauty and magnificence : md some- 
thing also I gained by tln^ solemn and dubious light of 
evening, as it softened and harmonised the whole land- 
scape« 

It was, however, entknely dark when we crossed the 
long causeway that leads into Ismid. The plain was faeie 
and there illumined by the fires of the caravans that had 
encamped for the night. We put up at the coflfee-house 
adjacent to the post, and early in the morning departed 
for Gevisa, distant nine hours. Ismid is a large town most 
delightftilly situated on the declivinr of .the mountain bord- 
ering on ^e branch of the sea, that forms its deep and 
beautiful gulph. In my rapid progress I could just as- 
certain that the place contained some well-built houses, 
and some in situations that must have commanded fine 
and extensive views of all its scenery. The water is so 
girt round with hi^h mountains that it appears a great 
lake ; but the imagination is soon undeceived by remark- 
ing the large boats which navigate it, and which I soon 
recognized to be those of Constantinople and the Bce- 
phorus. My anxiety to reach the end of my journey was 
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now increased ; and I stopped not to examine the antiqui- 
ties of Ismid^. 

At about four hours fix>m Isimd, haring in many ports 
of the road paced the shores of the sea, we reapbed a small 
village situated on the very borders of it. Here were pas- 
sage-boats to Constantinople, and many persons were go- 
ing. I preferred, however, the sure route, and continu- 
ed with my post-horses to Gevisa, ascending a steep road 
near an old and ruined fortificatioii. 

Gevisa is a small town with ^ good mosque and neat 
minarets nicely white-washed. The country around it 
was little cultivated and less wooded, so that it excited in 
me no other ii^berest than that which its vicinity to the 
capitsd might give. Yet, in any other circumstsmces than 
those of my eagerness to reach Constantinoi^e, I should 
not have overlooked the delight of searching for the tomb 
of Hannibal. I now, however, made every haste to get to 
Scutari before dark, but J did not succeed* and was 
obliged to pass the night in a coflfee-house on the borders 
of the Bosphorus. 

'^hd next morning, the 18th July, 1809, 1 crossed fix>m 
Scutari, and took up my abode in Pera, having com- 
pleted the journey from Teheran in two months and ten 
days, in which tin[ie I had not once slept out of my 
clothes. 

* The ancient Nicomed^. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Persian opinions of Turkey — Mtrza Abul Hassan^ the en- 
voy^ entertained by Mr. Adair : Introduction of the suite 
to the manners of Europe^^TTieir aeeommodatums to our 
usages — Contrasted with the Tlirks — Difference of the 
fkUumal Character — Advances of Persia — Departure 
from Turkey — The Persians at sea — Conversations 
with the Envoy : On the dress ^ beauty^ occupations ^ and 
education of the women of Persia. 

In a short time after my arrival, the Permn envoy and 
his suite rejoined me at Constantinople. The spli^idpur 
c^ the scenery, and the great novelty of every object about 
that city, did not seem to strike them with the surprise that 
I had expected. Few people are more sensible than they 
are to any thing that is new and extraordinary ; and few 
more curious and inquisitive. I could therefore cmly at- 
tribute their apparent mdiflference to the downright jealou^ 
which they entertain of the Turks. Often when (struck 
with the beauties of the very fine tracts of countxy ^rfiidi 
we were passing) I have attempted to make them join in 
my feelings of admiration, they merely yielded a cool 
assent ; always endeavouring to lessen my ardour by sa3ring« 
" What is the use of such country, if it be without orcfer ?" 
And they considered almost as a gross national insult any 
comparison between the arid unshaded mountains of Persia, 
and the splendid foliage and rich vegetation of the Turkish 
dominions. As, however, they were very keenly alive to 
the beauties of nature, and enjoyed much the shade of 
trees and the refreshing sound of running water ; and as 
such spots recurred constantly during the course of our 
journey, they could not restrain their expressions of del^ht, 
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though thqrahirays added at the same time, '^ WhatapiQr 
this charming country is in the hands of these people ! u 
we had it, (and God grant we shall,) what a paradise it 
wouM be." 

I frequently visited the Mirza Abul Hassan at ScutarL 
The windows of his apartment had a fine view of the great 
extent of Con^antinople, the Seraglio point, the shipping 
in the harbour, the palaces of Ddma Baghehe, and part of 
the sultan's fleet, (consisting of two three-deckers and five 
seventy- fours, at their anchorage,} and all the activity spread 
over the Bosphorus by the numerous vessels of all descrip- 
tions rowing about in every direction, altogether forming, 
the most b^utif ul picture that an imagination the most fer^ 
tik could picture to itself; and contrasted in the strongest 
manner with the misery, dulness, and sterility of Teheran 
and its surrounding sceneiy . Whenever I c^ed his atten- 
tion to it, he seemed to shrink from the observation ; and 
if I talked of the Turkishfleet, he said, '' Whocanlook at 
any ships, after he has seen English ships ?" Indeed, he 
was so little disposed to compliment the Turks, that when, 
the Caimakan, being desirous to inspire him with a grand 
idea of the naval force of the sultsui, sent a Turkish officer 
to conduct him near the fleet, the Persian replied, ^^ I have 
seen English ships much finer than any thing that you 
can show me." 

Yet in cases where no national jealousy intervened, when-, 
ever hospitality and kindness were shewn the Persian, I 
must do him the justice to add, that he never omitted to 
make the strcxigest acknowledgments of them ; and, I be- 
lieve, the fullest returns in his power. The- most trifling 
attention never appeared, fi*om the genneral conversation 
and temper of him or his people, to be thrown away upon 
tliem. The envoy always spoke in raptures of the kind- 
nesses which he had received in India, mentioning the names 
of his firiends every time with an increased delight, and 
apparently with an unfeigned sincerity. 

During the mirza's resid^ce at Constantinople, he was 
invited by Mr. Adair to an entertainment, given on the 
occasi(xi, and con^sting of a dinner under tents at the 
Buyukdere6 meadow, and a ball and sufiper at night, in a 
house borrowed foe the purpose. The mirza did not seem 
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at all astonished at the introduction of ladies into the society 
of men, as he had already witnessed our customs in the 
English settlements in India : but his attendants, vviio had 
just left the very innermost parts of Persia, by one commoD 
consent collected themselves together in a comer, and eyed 
every thing with the most anxious astonishment said attea. 
tion. Th^ natural loquacity seemed to have quite tbr^ 
saken them, and they sat with their mouths wide open, and 
eyes full-staring, and uttered not a single word. 

When the hour of dancing arrived, the mirza altered 
the ball-room, escorted by all his servants. There his peo* 
pie were more than ever in amaze, particularly wnen the 
whole assembly was in motion. Of all the dances the 
waltz excited the most wonder and perhaps apprehension^ 
ibr one of them quietly asked my servant m TuiUsh, 
** Pray does any thing ensue after all this ?" 

In the natioiud character of the Persian, the most striking 
diffiarence from that of the Turk is perhaps the fecility widi 
which he adopts foreign manners and customs. I remarked 
two instances during our stay at Constantinople: the first 
occurred one morning when I went to visit the murza^ 
where one of his servants took ofFhis cap and saluted me 
by a bow in our £ishion: again, at a ball, several of his 
attendants took oflf their caps and sat bald-b^ed, from the 
supposition that it was disrespectful in EUiropean company 
to keep the head covered, whilst they saw every one un- 
covered. There were many other accommodations to our 
usages which would never have been yielded by a Turk ; 
sucn as eating with knives and forks, sitting at table, drink- 
ing wine, &c. The mirza himself told me that when he 
was in Calcutta, he wore leather-breeches and boots. I am 
sure then that if the Persians had possessed as much com- 
munication with Europeans, as the Turks have had, they 
would at this day not only have adopted many of our cus- 
toms, but, with their natural quickness, would have rivalled 
us in our awn arts and sciences. Unlike the Turks, diey 
never scruple to acknowledge our superiority, al^vays how- 
ever reserving to themselves the second place after the Eng- 
lish in the list of nations : whereas the Turk, too proud, 
too obstinate, and too i<niorantto confess his own inferiori- 
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ty, sptims at the introduction of any improvement with 
equal disdain from any nation. 

The great changes tliat are now makmg in the mifitary 
system m Persia, particularly by the prince royal in Ader* 
bigian, will in a very short time so much influence the ge- 
neral character and disposition of the people, that they wilt 
scarcely be reco^izable. Ever since their late wars with 
Russia^ and their political connections with Europe, the 
effect produced has been most strikuig z and a person of 
excellent authori^, who was in Persia during the time of 
Kerim Khan, affirmed, in my hearing, that the nation 
could scarcely be considered the same. * 

From Constantinople we went to Smyrna, where we 
remained till we quitted Turkey. On die 7th September, 
1809, the mirza and his servants went on board the Sue- 
cess, captain Ayscough, to proceed to England. The 
people of Smyrna gaAered m crowds to see him. The 
yards were manned, and he was honoured with a salute of 
fifteen guns, which (as soon at least as it was over) gave 
him no little satisfaction. 

He soon accommodated himself to the manner of a ship, 
sleeping in a cot, and eating with a knife and fork. He 
did not miss a single opportunity of informing liimself on 
every thing which he saw on board; and whatever he 
learned, he carefully noted in a book. His attendants sel- 
dom complained, except sometimes of the badness of the 
water, the hardness of the biscuit, and the want of fruit. 
I was struck with their natural igncnance of relative dis- 
tance : they had been ever accustomed to calculate distance 
by menzilsj or day^s journeys; and they were surprised to 
find it impossible to continue such reckoning. A world 
of water seemed to them incomprehensiUe; and one <£ 
them gravely said to me—" This is quite extraordinary : 
this country of yours is nothing but water!" 

The Peroans were particularly astonished, that women 
and little boys went to sea. The mirza, seeing some wo- 
men on board the Success, exclaimed, " Is it possible ! if I 
were to tell our women in Persia that there were women in 
ships, they would never believe me. To go from one 
town to another is considered a great undertaking amongst 
them; but here your women go fh>m one end of the 
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world to the other, and think nothing of it. If it were 
even known in my family that I was now in a ship and 
on the great seas, there would be nothing but wmKngs and 
lamentations from morning to night.'' 

Among the many things which struck the Persians as 
extraordinary on board t& ship, was the business of ^g. 
nals. They looked very much inclined to believe, diat I 
was teUing th^m untruths, when I said, diat at two fur* 
sungs distance they might ask any questions fixHn another 
ship, and receive an immediate answer; and that when w^ 
should reach England, our arrival would be known ki 
London in ten minutes, and every necessary order returned 
before we could get out of the ship. AU these things the 
mirza carefiilly ncAed down in his book, ever exclaiming, 
^' God grant that all such things may take place in my 
country too!*' 

When we arrived at Malta we were not permitted to 
land, on account of the quarantine ; a very mwtifying pro- 
hibition to the Per^ans, who had no greater wi^ than to 
set foot once again on shore. I could make the enrc^ 
indeed comprehend the nature of quarantine laws ; but his 
people were not so tractable, and frequently sugge^ed their 
fears to him, that he might not be allowed to land even in 
England. He spoke seriously to me : — " It is well diat I 
have already seen your countiymen, and know many of 
their regulations; fw, if any other Persian had been in my 
place, fe would have required instantly to return back to 
his own country." They were much delighted with the 
exterior of Malta; and particularly with the quantity of 
shippii^ in the port. On the left of the harbour, there is 
a very fine building begun by Buonapart6, intended as a 
hospital. They seemed mightily astonished that so superb 
a building should be the habitation of the sick. 

Those, indeed, who have been accustomed to live under 
an arbitrary government, and to see acts of despotism com- 
mitted every day, lode with contempt, rather than with ad- 
miration, upon the establishments of a free and liberal go- 
vernment ; and ridicule objects by which the promoter ap- 
parently and directly gains nothing. 

We talked of female dress. 1 a^ked the envoy what 
efl^ctthe visit of an European woman, dressed in her own 
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M/tgy would pnidaoe in Peraia. He fcplkd, that ^ if die 
king ifrere to see lier, he would probably order all his 
harem to adopt the costume, and that every other man 
would fioltow his example, and enforoe a firshion, which is 
lM3t only so much more beauttful, but so much less ex- 
pensive than their own. Their women are clodied in 
brocade and gold doth, which is soon spoilt; or at least 
which is always cast oSy whenever they hear that a new 
cargo arrives from Russia.^^ 

. I asked him if be had seen any handsome women in 
Constantinople : he refdied, that he had seen none so beauti- 
ftti as those of Persia. ^* They were &tr indeed, but tivty 
wanted that carnation on their cheeks, which is csdled the 
numuck or salt of beauty ; and which is the second re- 
quisite of female perfection. The first is bffge black eyes, 
with brows very much arched." A tame antelope was 
then playing about the cabin close to me, when the mirza 
said, ** Do your poets ever use the simile so constantly 
appUed by ours, *eyes like the stag?' The frequency 
of that image will prove the value which we attach to the 
object" 

I desired him to tell me the principal occupations of the 
women in the harem. He complied : " They sew, em- 
broider, and spin : they make their own clothes ; and my 
wife even used to make mine : besides that, they superin- 
tend all the domestic concerns of the house; they keep an 
account of the daily expences; distribute provisions to 
the servants; pay their wages; settle all disputes between 
them; manage the concerns of the stable; see that the 
horses have their com; and, in short, have the care of all 
the disbursements of the house. The king^s mother had 
more business tlian can be described. She had the con- 
troul of all her son's harem, which might consist alto- 
gether of more than a thousand women : and you may 
well conceive the trouble which they could give." When 
I suggested the difficulty of a woman transacting so many 
occupations, without seeing any other man than her hus- 
band, and asked how she could settle any business but 
that of the harem itself? and how she could succeed even 
in that without seeing the men servants ? he replied, that 
" in the households oE Persia there is always an officer cal- 
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led a nazir, with whom the wife daily airanges all that re- 
lates to the male part of the establishment, to whom she 
pays the wages of the others; and who is accountable to 
her." As a necessaiy preparaticm for the duties which thus 
devolve upcm them^ the women of Persia learn to read 
and write : as children they are sent to school with the 
boys, and when too old to be permitted to go unveiled, 
their education is finished at home by female mcdiahs, who 
attend them for the purpose. They do not, however, like 
European women, learn music and dancing: these arts are 
tau^t to slaves only, who practise them for the amuse- 
ment of their owners ; and the wives never sing or danoe^ 
excq)t perhaps at the wedding of a brother or ^ter. 

Tne king' has this right over all the women of his realm, 
that they must appear unveiled befwe him. 
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THE ARAB PIRATES. 

Ip. 53.] 

The Arabs, in eveiy age, have been alike distinguished 
for a spirit of commerce and of plunder ; and were early 
and great navigatcn^, both as merchants and as pirates. 
In tli^ time of Mahomed there existed a predatory tribe, 
whose chief is described in the Koran, according to £bn 
Haukal^, as " the king, who forcibly seized every sound 
ship." This empire is said to have been founded prior to 
the time of Moses ; and if the continuance of the same oc- 
cupations on the spot be a proof of the identity of the peo- 
ple, it may be traced to the Arabs of the present day. 

The Portu&;uese power was often violated by these pi- 
ratesf ; and m the same age the English interests in the 
East were so much endangered by them, that one of the 
agents in Persia (who had all indeed successively made 
representations on the necessity of sending an armed force 
to destroy them) declared, that " they were likely to be- 
come as great plagues in India, as the Algerines were in 
Europe!." Some of th^e ships had from thirty to fifty 
guns^ : and one of their fleets, consisting of five ships, 
carried between them one thousand five hundred men||. 
Within the last few years, their attacks have been almost 
indiscriminate; nor had they learnt to respect even the En- 
glish colours, as the instance in the text, and the subsequent 
capture of the Minerva, captain Hopgood, proved too welL 

• Sir William Ouseley*s Ebn Haukal, p. 12. p. 95, 

t Stevcns*8 Faria y Sousa, vol. iii p. 30, &c. 

} Bruce's Annals of the East India Company, vol. iii. p. 198. 

4 and II Bruce, iii. 649. 169. In 1715 the Muscat fleet consisted 
of one ship of seventy-four guns, two of sixty, one of fifty, and 
eighteen from thirty-two to twelve guns ; besides smaller, &c. Cap- 
tain HamihoOj East Indies, i. p. 76. Modern Universal History, vi. 
4«. IV 
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The Britiah govemment, however, knowing the inthnatfc 
connection of these pirates on the coast with the Wahabee^, 
proceeded in the suppression of the evil with cautions 
judgment; and when, by the extension of these outrs^es 
to themselves, they were driven to vindicate the honour of 
their flag, and to extirpate their enemies, they regarded all 
the ports, which had not actually included the British 
withm their dejuredations, as still neutral ; and endeavour- 
ed to confine their warfare to reprisals for q)ecific acts of 
violence, rather than to commit themselves generally 
against the Wahabees, by extending the attack to those 
of that aUiaaoe who^ amid all their piracies, had yet not 
violated the commerce of England. 

We mk;ht indeed thus separate^ the Joaamee tribe bom 
th^ Wahwee, for we had already, in a formal treaty, re* 
cognised them as an independent power ; though peihaps^ 
for all other purposes, they might be considoed as iden- 
tified* The strength however of the Joasmees viaoc was 
very caasiderd>le. The ports in their possession conlaia- 
ed, according to a well-authenticated calcuhdoa, m the 
miiddle of the year 1809, sixty-three large veaseiS) and 
eight hundred and ten of smaller sizes ; together manned 
by near nineteen thousand men. This force was mcreaB- 
ing ; the pirates, in a fleet of fifty-five ships, of varioi^ »zes, 
containing altogether five thousand men, had, after a fight 
of two days, taken the Minerva, and murdered alnM)6t all 
the crew; in the next month a fleet of seventy sail of ves» 
sels (navigated severally by numbers rising from eiglity 
to one hundred and fifty and two hundred men) were 
cruizbg about the Gulph and threatening Bushfa^e : and 
the chief of Has al Khyma (the Roselkeim* of the text, 

* The first mentioo of the Wahabees is in Niebuhr, Descrip- 
tion de I'Arabie, p. 17, p 296—302 : and Gibbon first noticed the 
singular co-incidence, that they sprung from the same proTince, 
Nedsjed) in which Moseilama, the great contemporary adversary of 
Mahomed, had propagated his Faith, vol. v. p. 277. It niay be added, 
t])at the Carmathians, who triumphed over the Mahomedaaa, like 
the Wahabees of the present day, and like them took Mecca, (and 
plundered it indeed much more effectually than their successors are 
said to have done,) in the same manner took possession first of the 
provinces on the Persian Gulph. See Gibbon, v. 449. Sale's Koran, 
p. 184. D'Ohs5on, Tab<^au de I'Empire Ottoman, torn. i. i>. 104. 
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p. 53)9 whose harbour was almost the exclusive resort of 
the larger vessels, had dared to demand a tribute firomtl^ 
British government, that their ships miajjl navigate the 
Persian Gulph in safety. Our forbearans was now ex- 
hausted, and an expeditimi was sent from Bombay, un- '\ 
der captain Wainwri^it, and iieutenant-colonel Sniith, \ 
of his majesty's sea and land forces, to attack the pirates 
in their ports. The first object was Ras al Khyma. The 
armament, after a short sie^, carried the place by storm, 
destroyed all the naval equipments, and sparing tl^ small- 
er vesaelsy burnt the fifty large ships which die harbour 
contained* They proceeded to the ports of die Arab pi- 
rates on the Persian coast, and completed the destruction 
of all their means of annoyioice. They then attacked Shi^ 
naas, one of their harbours on the Indian ocean. The de* 
jfenee of this place was most heroicsd ; and was conducted 
iadeed for the Joasmees, as was subsequently learnt, by a 
fevourite and ccnifidential general of Saood Ibn Abdod Uz« 
zeer,thecluef oftheWaii^beea When^ on the third day of 
the skge, the few survivors were called upon to surrender, 
thqr replied, that they preferred death to submission ; and 
wlien the towers were falling round them, diey returned 
upon their assailants the hand grenades and fire balls be« 
fore they could burst. Twic^ lieutenant-colonel Smith 
ceased firii^, to endeavour to spare the unavailing ^tision 
of their blood ; till at length, when they were assured of 
being protected from the fury of the troops of our ally the 
Imaum of Muscat, which had co-operated with us, they 
surrendered to the English. 

The expedidon then scoured all the coast a second time, 
to destroy any fiagments of that pirate power, against which 
it was directed ; and extirpated in every quarter aH the means 
of annoyance which the Joasmees possessed. There was 
indeed another force of another tribe, which might even- 
tually grow up into a formidable enemy ; but this was 
distincUy under the protection of die Wahabee, who had 

^ It is not clear that Egmaun is nghtly placed in the text, p. 5^. 
Our late expedition has furnished us with a knowledge of the Per- 
sian Gulph, which will rectify many iniponant errors. The coast 
from Rhor Hassan ts said to have heen laid down forty-eight niiles 
too much to the south. 
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invested its chief with the title of %eik al Befar, or '< Lord 
of the Sea ;" and till it marked its hostility to us by join- 
ing in the attaokp upon our commerce, it was jud^sd ex- 
pedient not to confound it in one indiscriminate warfiwe ; 
but rather to open a communication with this particular 
ehief, and through him to the Wahabee himsdf, advising 
the one to prohibit the piracies of his dependants, and re- 
quiring the other to respect the flag of England. In an- 
swer the Wahabee observed, " The cause of the hostili- 
ties carrying on between me and the members of the &ith, 
is their havmg turned away from the Book of the Creator, 
and refused to submit to their own prophet Mahomed. 
It is not therefore those of another sex^t, against whom I 
wage war, nor do I interfere in their hostile operaticHis, 
nor assist them against any one ; whilst under the power 
of the Almighty, I have risen supericx* to all my enemies.'' 
* * * " Under these circumstances, I have deemed 
it necessary to advise you that I shall not approadi your 
shores, and have interdicted the followers of the Mabo^ 
medan faith and their vessels, from ofliering any molesta- 
tion to your vessels : any of your merchants thaefore, 
who may appear in, or wish to come to my ports, will be 
in security ; and any perscHi on my part who may repair 
to you, ought in like manner to be in safety." * * * 
** Be not Aeref<Mre elated with the conflagration (rfa few 
vessels, for they are of no estimation in my opinicm, in that 
of their owners, or of their country. In truth tiien war is 
bitter ; and a fool only engages in it, as a poet has said." 
The want of timber has always been felt so much by 
the people of the two gulphs, and of the western coast of 
the Indian ocean, that a check on their supplies trom 
the Malabar coast, which brigadier-general Malcolm very 
seasonably suggested, will probably keep down the fu- 
ture growth of the pirate ix)wer. The fleet of the Soldan 
of Eg}^pt, which was destuied to relieve Diu, was formed 
of Dalmatian timber, transported overland to the arsenals 
of Suez* ; and even some of the houses at Siraff, on the 
Oulph of Persiaf, were formed of European wood. In 
the seventeenth centur}', the Arabs of Muscat, who sub- 

• Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa, by Stevens, vol. i. p. 135. 

t See Hcnaudot's «* Anciens^RcIallons." 
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sequendy fanned connections on the Malabar coast to pro- 
cure timber, obtained permission from the king of Pegu 
to build ships in the ports of his country^. If therefore 
the importation of foreign wood were cut off, the Arabs 
could hardly, witliout ex;treme difficulty, main$ain a naval 
f<Hx:e. 



SHAPOUR. 

Ip. 94-3 

The city of Shapour derived its name from the mo- 
narch who founded itf. Sapor, the son of Artaxerxes, and 
the second prince of the Sassanian family. In his reign 
it was probably one of the capitals of Persia ; and for some 
ages continued to be the chief city of that district of Persis 
ftoper, which was connected with his name, the Koureh 
Shapour of Ebn Haukal j:. The great province in which 
it was included, had been particularly favoured by C)tus, 
and his dynasty : it m^s their native seat, and contained 
their palaces, their treasures, and their tombs« When 
their empire was overthrown, this portion was still admin- 
istered by a race of native princes^, who, after an inter- 
val of five hundred years, revived their pretensions to the 
throne of Cyrus||, and re-established in their ancient seats, 
the religion and empire of the Caianian kings. The prin- 
ces of the house of Sassan, who thus came forth from it 

* Bnice's Annals of the East India Company, vol. iii. p. 649. 

t Ebn Haukal, p. 88. 

i Ebn Hankal, p. 89. The Sabiira of Golius ad Alfraganium, 
quoted by Vwcent; Nearchus, 3d edition, p. 3r29. 

$ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 708. In Oe Sacy, ^^ Memoires sur diverse* 
Antiquit^s de la Perse," 1793, p. 34. 

II Anct. Univ. Hist. xi. 66. Artaxerxes demanded from the Ro- 
mans the cession of all the provinces which Cyrus had possessed ; 
but Sapor II. his descendant and successor, advanced still higher 
pretensions, and claimed ail the country to the river Strymon, in 
Macedonia, the original boundary of Darius Hystaspes. 
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ds from tiie cradle of their strength, i^arded k as ifar 
original and favourite appanage of thdr orown ; and mad^^ 
ed then* peculiar connection with it by imposing their 
names on its four districts^, a division which, amid ail the 
revolutions of their dommions, is even yet recoffrazedf. 
Here, therefix^, the revival of the worship of fire, me great 
object of their d)masty, was established more generally and 
more permanently, than in other parts of their monarchy; 
for in the tenth century, when the Mahomedans had been 
three hundred y^ars in possession of Persia, ** no town or 
district of Pars was without a fire-tem{de| ;" and the 
division of Shapour in particular, contained two at least 
crf^ the four temples which £bn Haukal has particidarised 
in the province $. 

In this district accordingly, which was connected with 
die house of Cyrus and of Sassan by so many des, and in 
Susiana, which was alike the fevourite of both dynasties, 
we may expect to find the most splendid remains of their 
greatness. Both provinces have been explored very im. 
perfecdy, as travellers have been confined to the regular 
road ; and no European has enjoyed those opportunities 
of observation and enquiry, which a residence in the coun- 
try alone can give. Persepolis itself might probably have 
been imknown, if it had not been passed in tht line from 
!^iiraz to Ispahan; but the ruins of Pasagarda&B, of I^u*. 
abgherd**> and of Jawrfti in Fars; as well as those of Su- 
sa, of Ahwaz, and of Shooster, in Khuzistan, are almost 
unknown. The whole of the plain of Merdasht, the h(d- 
low Persis of the ancients, as well as the part more imme- 
diately surrounding Persepolis, contained, as Chardin be- 

* Compare however the division of Ebn Haukal, p. 83. 

t Niebuhr says otherwise, torn. ii. p. 166; but Sir IJarford 
Jones, who had better opportunities of ascertaining the fact, asserts 
it. Vincent, p. 339, p. 485. 

\ Ebn Haukal, p. 85. 

§ Ebn Haukal, p. 95.. 

It Fasa. See the text, p. 233. Pietro della Valle, torn. iii. S33. 

** Darabgherd. See Ebn Haukal, p. 94, p. 133-4. Pietro della 
Valle, torn. iii. 336, 57 1, Tavemiel-, i. 395. 

I Jawr or Firuzabad. Sec the text, p. «33. Ebn Haukal, p. 10 1. 
See Otter, i. 191. Scott Waring was there, p. 106, bat parsed it 
with a very slight notice. 
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lieved, a continued succession of ruins; ** Je souhaiter- 
ois que quelque habile curieux allit passer un 6t6 i Per- 
sepolisy i la decouverte de toutes les mines de cette &• 
meuse ville. Les gens du pays assurent que ces mines 
s'etendent a plus de dix lieues i la ronde^.'' 

Shapour itself is an instance of the very limited kaow* 
ledge of Persia which we possess, beyond the immediate 
line of a ccxnmon route. It is situated only a very few 
miles from the road, yet it has been passed by every tra- 
veller, from Tavemier and Thevenot down to Scott War- 
ing, widiout a suspicion of its present existence. It cer- 
tainly retained a share at least, of its political importance 
after the fall of the house of Sassan. It contained a mosque 
as well as a iire-temple, in the time of £bn Haukaif ; 
and probably, like other great cities of the Ekist, suffered 
less from the first violence of the Arabian invasion, than 
from the successive wars of native dynasties, and from the 
gradual decay to which die declining population and ex* 
hausted wealth of the empire consigned all the works of 
their former greatness. Still Shapour appears to have 
survived these causes of desolatbn, and to have deserved 
a place among the cities of Asia, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, for it occiu*s in a table of latitudes and 
longitudes in the Ayeen Acbaree$. From that time 
nothing more is known of it : its position indeed is mark- 
ed in a map of the year 1672§, and its name, on the au- 
thority of oriental geographers, is repeated by D'Anvifle 
as the capital of the district* But no European traveSer 
had described its actual st^e, or alluded to its history ; 
and the first account of those sculptures, which yet ren- 
der it an object of interest, was conveyed to us in a short 
note, added by sir H^oitl Jones from his own observa- 
tions, to the second edition of Dr. Vincent's Nearchus, 
p. 391. 

* Chardin, ii. p. 167. Le Bron was at Persepolis for three 
months ; but he seems to have confined himself principally to the 
ruins of the palace. 

t Ebn Haukal, p. 90, p. 95. 

i 86» 55' long. 30". lat. Vol. iii. p. 53. 

§ " Schabur," in a map of Persia in Buno's Ciuverius, 1673, p. 
547. 

SA 
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The Eastern ihonarchs have often commemorated the 
mat exploits of their reigns by the foundaticms of cities. 
Cyrus is thus said to have built Pasagardse, to celebrate 
his overthrow of the Median empire ; and Artaxerxes, on 
the spa where he had defeated Artabanus, the last king 
of the Pardiians, raised the city of Jawr*. Succeeding 
princes of his house, as Baharamf and Sliapour D'Hulac- 
taffi(, severally raised Kermansliah and Casvin, to immor- 
talize particular acts of their histoiy. It is probable there- 
fore thit Shapour the first, who is described by the Orien- 
tals as the founder of great cities^, and acknowledged by 
all to have built Shapour, imposed his own name upon 
that wluch he destined to record the most brilliant of his 
successes ; and that the city of Shapour acccKxiingly, was 
the memorial of the defeat, captivity, and servitude of the 
emperor Valerian* 

The architect of such a work would naturally select his 
ornaments fit)m the subject in which his plan origuiated ; 
and the sculptures at Shapour might thereU)re be supposed 
to contain some prominent allusions to the Roman war. 
The triumphs of that war are almost unremembered in 
the histcny or the traditions of the orientals ; and the only 
records of the victcNries of Sapor, which are left in Persia, 
are the sculptures on the rocks of Shapour and NaksM 
Rustam : and though, like every other wcwrk, of which 
nothing is known, they are referred by the modem Per- 
sians to the fabulous exploits of Rustam, the Hercules of 
their country, the internal evidence of their design is suf- 
ficient to appropriate them to their real and historical 
objects. 

That in fact the triumphs of the house of Sassan, are 
represented both at Shapour and at Nakshi Rustam, can 
hardly be contested. That in one of the sculptures the 
royal figure on horseback is Sapcxr himself, and that the 
Roman suppliant before him is the emperor Valerian, is 
probable almost fi^m the first view of the delineations ; is 

* Ebn Haukal, p. 101. 
t De Sacy, p. 2311-9. 
I Ancient Universal History, xL 159. 

$ Mirkhond in De Sacy, p. 389. See the Ancient Univ. lUst. p. 
1$1. vol. xi. 
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Strengthened by the history of the spot where they are 
found ; and is confirmed by the identitjr of the principal 
figure here, with one bearing an inscription in the name of 
Sapor*, at Nakshi Rustam. 

Such a subject would naturally be suggested to the 
artists of Sapor, and while the Roman ckiript and stand- 
ard among the fragments, and the Roman dress of the 
suppliant^ alike mark in the sculpture the humiliation of 
Valerian, the Sassanian costume of the prince on horse* 
back, the double diadem, and the very expression of his 
face, (which is that of the medals ascribed to Sapor by De 
Sacyt,} concur in the designation, and supply the figure 
of the conqueror. 

It may appear scarcely necessary to have added one line 
of explanation, as the internal evidence of the sculptui^ 
itself may seem to fix its history. But De Sacy^ has 
considered all the subjects at Nakshi Rustam, and conse- 
quendy their duplicates at Shapour, as representing one 
subject only, the conquest of the Parthians by Artaxerxes : 
and on this theory he has regarded the suppliant as Arta« 
banus, the last king of the Piirthians, and the victor aa 
Artaxerxes. It is due to such a man as De Sacy, to dif- 
fer from him with hesitation, and to state the grounds of 
difference fully. The engravings of Chardin, Le Brum, 
and Niebuhr, which alone were befc»^ De SsDCy, are so 
entirely unworthy of the originals, that the conclusion to 
which he was led was almost unavoidable ; but if he, who 
has done so much with imperfect materials, had enjoyed 

* The figures are the same, not in detail, but in general circum« 
stance. Both are engraved in this volume, plates x. xx. See the ex^ 
planation of the inscription taken from Niebuhr, torn. iL pL xxvii» 
De Sacy, p. 31, Sec. see also p. 69. 

t De Sacy indeed, in the suite to his ^ Memoire sur les MedaiU 
les des Sassanides," p. ^03-10, asiiigns all the medals on plate VI, 
to Sapor II. and those on Plate VIII. to Sapor III. but the reseiU'* 
blance is so strong (particularly in No- 3. of Plate VI.) between th© 
ftg'ire on the coin, and that in the sculpture No. X. that the iden* 
tity can hardly be doubted ; and that the figure in the sculpture it Sa« 
por I. may be inferred from the inscription at Nakshi Rustam^ as 
well as from the general history. 

t ^ Si l*on compare tous ces bas-reliefs, on sera porti k conjee* 
turer qu'ils ne doivent avoir tous qu!un meme objet'* De Sacy^ 
p. 6Q ; see p. 69. 
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the opportunity of examining the full and characteristic 
distinctions preserved in Mr. Morier's sketches, be would 
have separated the subjects of the sculptures, into diose 
which commemorate the Parthian victones of Artaxenes, 
uid those which were similarly destined to inunoftalise 
the Roman triumphs of Sapor. 

The plate, No. X. may be assumed then to represent 
Sapor in the act of receivmg the submissicm of Valerran ; 
and diat marked No. XIX. to display him in his tri- 
umphal splendour. The fragments, No. XIL contain 
some of his Roman spoils; and the head to which the 
text alludes, page 98, in describing die hall of audience of 
a great king, is possibly that of Chosroes, kii^ of Arme- 
nia^, who was murdered by Sapor, after an unavailing 
war of thirty years ; and whose fell therefore may be com- 
memorated as an object of importance in the series of die 
exploits of Sapor. 

The plates No. XVf. and No. XIX. though probably 
from the works of the same sculptor as the last, record 
die events of an earlier date ; and delineate in difl^rent 
views the contest for the crown of Persia, which was waged 
between the last of the Parthian monarchs and Artaxerxes, 
the founder of the house of Sassan. Of this history, as it 
is c(Mmected with the sculptures at Shapour and Nakshi 
Rustam, it is sufficient to observe, that, according to an 
inscription on the spot, explained and confirmed by De 
Sacyl, Artaxcrxes was the son of Babec, the satrap, or 
perhaps the hereditary prince of Persis Pix>per, under the 
empire of the Arsaces. — Artaxerxes was the grandson of 
Sassan J ; from whom, rather than from himself, his dy- 
nasty, like that of the Seljukians, from the grandfather of 
their founderll, has been denominated. Others, on the 
contrary*, as the Lubb al Tarikh in De Sacy % and the 
authorities on which sir Wm. Jones relied**, assume 

• Gibbon, i. 326, 4to. 

t A fac-simile at Nakshi Rustam, p. 125-6, of that subject al- 
readji noticed at Shapour. 
t P. 30, &c. 

§ De Sacy, p. 167. Ancient UniTcrsal History, xL p. 146. 
II Gibbon, vol. v. p. 654. Modem Univ. Hist. iv. p. 79. 
f P. 32. See the Ancient Univers^il History, vol. xi. 
*• History of Persia : Works, vol. v. p. 600. 
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Sassan, a sheph^, to be his father by the daughter of 
Babec ; and others again expand the whole genealogy into 
romance^. Vaillantf lavishes on Artaxerxes and his 
birth, all the bitterness of reproach ; " infimae sortis vir, 
'* sordidissimo loco natus, sceleratus, injustissimus." So 
regularly however has this reproach followed success, that 
half the Eastern conquerors, as tlie Bouide sultans, the 
house of Togrul Shah, Genghiz, Timur, the Othman 
race, fee have in their turns been represented as springing 
from the lowest origin ; and a story, almpst the same in- 
deed as that attached to the birth of Cyrus, has been re- 
corded of Artaxerxes, and forms a new point of resem- 
blance in their history^. 

That, however, the father of Sapor was not a man of 
very obscure descent, may be inferred from the silence of 
Moses of Chorona, who in the ninth or tenth century ap- 
pears as the partizan of the Arsacides ; as well as from the 
positive assertion in the inscription} at Nakshi Rustam, 
that he was the son of a king ; an assertion which might 
have been safely made in his name in a distant age, but 
idiich would hardly have been hazarded by himself in a 
public and triumphal record, if its fidlacy had been familiar 
to all his contempcHaries* 

He assumed also in his own name, and tliat of his father, 
the divinity which had been attached to their kings by the 
ancient Persians, and which was continued by the Parthian 
monarchs. The royalty however claimed by Artaxerxes 
in the inscription, was certainly limited to his own native 
Persis, which in &ct was always included in the dominions 
of the Parthian kings ; though the immediate rule may 
have been resigned to a descendant of the Caianian &mily. 
The provinces ctf the monarchy were administered by 
eighteen satraps, to whom the Parthian kings, like the 
moguls, had gradually resigned almost all the ppwer of the 
empire; and who^ to justify in their nominal superior, the 

• Dc Sacy, p. S2-3. 

t Vaillant, pref. p. vii. 389. 

j Mirkhond in De Sacy, p. 275. Ancient Universal History, 
xi. U6. 

§ De Sacy. p. 30, 8cc. t>i«« <«» *«flr«»«i» fliurtx$tt^. See Moses of 
Clioronae, quoted in De Sacy, p, 16^8. 
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title oi the king of kings, severally assumed the regal 
^gnity themselves: as in the polity of modem Persia, ac- 
coixiing to Niebuhr^, infieri<»* officers are called khans and 
sultans, titles of majes^ in other countries, to exalt thm 

Eedominant power of their universal ruler, the Padishah 
uzurk. 

Artaxerxes, like many other founders of Eastern dynas- 
ties, Genghizf, Timur^, Nadir Shah}, might ground his 
rebellion on the plausible pretext of ti^ inmtitude of his 
sovereign; but while he supplanted the Arsacides in the 
empire, he recognised their superior interest in the aflfections 
of the people; and assumed their epoch, their language, 
and their nameO ; diat his subjects might regard themselves 
rather as transferred to a different hek, than as subjugated 
to a new and unconnected race of conquerors. He accord- 
ingly styles himself Arsaces, in the coin preserved by Vail- 
lant, and destined probably foe the Western and MesqxK 
tamian provinces: and Sapor continued the designaticxi, 
though m the coins circulated in the Elastem Persia, which 
De Sacylf has decyphered, both princes confirm to the cor- 
responding genius of the country, relinquish the Greek and 
restore the native language, revive the symbols of die wor- 
ship of fire, and connect themselves there also with the 
original prejudices of the people. 

Possibly the tide thus adopted by the first princes of the 
Sassanides, was retained even to the middle oi the fourth 
century; for Ammianus Marcellinus describes the &mily 
on the throne of Persia as Arsacides^^ ; an assertion which 
Gibbon seems to contradict as very careless and inaccurate, 
but which may perhaps be reconciled with the truth of his- 
tory, by supposbg, that even when the ancient line of the 
Parthian kings had ceased to reign for more than one hun- 
dred years, me house of Sassan retamed their tide of Ar- 

* Niebuhr, ii. p. 83. 
t Petit de la Croix, p. 37. 
} Institutes, p. 35, 37. 

§ Frazer's Life, p. 81. of Artaxentes ; see Gibbon, vol. i. p. 301, 
4to. 
II Vaillant. 

f DeSacy, Memoire sur les Medailles des Sassanides, p. 166. 
** Id Gib^n, vol. L p. 238. 
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sacesy which still favoured the natioiial pride of a great part 
of thdr people, and which was connected so long and so 
gloriously with the general history of the empire. 

All the details of these sculptures confirm their history, 
but it is scarcely necessary tp do mcnre than allude to them. 
The lion held by a chab in one of the scenes at Shapour, 
may be emblematical of a conquered nation; or perhaps 
the literal historical representation of a real auxiliary in the 
warfare of the Parthians* : 

<' Et valiclos Parthi prx se mis«re liones, 
Cum ductoribus armatis, scevisque magistria." 

Brissonius however adds to this quotation the question, 
" Sed quis veritatem a poeta ut ab historico exigitf?" 
Notwithstanding however the incredulity thus implied, and 
the ridicule of Lucian, who describes the Paithians a3 
using dragons for the same piu'posej: ; it is possible that 
this sculpture may be admitted as evidence of the fact 

The dress of the royal characters may be similarly illus- 
trated; the turreted tiara of Artabanus is perhaps the ^tav/m* 
4riv^y«rr»f described bv Strabo}; the tiara of Artaxerxesi 
wluch extends over the cheeks, is thus mentioned by Ju« 
venaljl, and thus represented in the medals of Vaillant and 
De Sacy. The exuberant hair of Sapor is likewise an 
historical fact; it was indeed the costume of the house of 
Arsaces as well as of Sapor. This might be learnt from 
their coins, but it , is nu>re familiar fix>m the allusion of Ves* 
pasian, when he replied that the comet was not ominous 
to him, but regarded rather the king of the Persians, 
** cui capillus effusiorH-** 

The diadem of Persia was distinct from tlie tiara, and 
was itself ^* quod onmibus notum non est," said Brissonius, 
p. 68, *^ nihil aliud (]uam Candida fascia, qua regum frons 
precingebatur." This he proves from Lucian ; but more 

* Lucretius, lib. v. Theoe references are taken from Brissonius, 
«De Regie Persarum Apparatur." Edit. Lederlini, 1710. 
t Brissonius, p. 732. 

I Lucian, in Brissonius. 
§ Slrabo, lib. xv. 

II Juvenal, Sat vL 

i Suetonius, in Brissonius, p. 83. 
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decisivetv by the story of Favorinus, who» when Pompey 
bound his leg up with a fillet, said, ** it mattered not an 
which part of the body he bore the diadem/' Many of the 
royal customs of ancient Persia are still observed in Abyssi- 
nia, as Bruce^ has collected them ; and the fillet is stiU worn 
as the diudem. The ring then to which the text alludes^ and 
which is described as such by Niebuhrfv is certainly, as 
De Sacy observedj, the diadem of the disputed empire. 
In the coins of the Arsacides, this diadem, with fiowii^ 
redimicula, recurs frequently as presented to the sovereign 
by the genius of a citjj, a PallasH, or a VictoriolaT; and 
in the Greek coins which the two first princes of the 
Sassanides struck for their ^esopotamian provinces, the 
same diadem b offered to them**. It is probable therefore 
that the object extended over Sapor, by the figure in the 
air, is the same wreath or diadem, which in his coins he is 
receiving ; a Grecian image, which was perhaps adopted by 
the ParSiian monarchs from the Seleucidae, whom they 
succeeded, and descended through the Arsacidie to Ar- 
taxerxes and his son. 

This image is therefore not sufficient to assign the work 
to Grecian hands : the classical merit however of the whole 
sculptures renders it probable that they were executed by 
European artists, whom Sapor may have taken in the train 
of Valerian, or those whom, in his invasion of Asia Minor, 
he may have carried off* into the heart of his own empirei 
Possibly by a refinement of cruelty he may have consigned 
the erection of this memorial of their warfare, to his captive 
Valerian ; for a traditi(xi at Shooster attributes to that mon- 
wxh die superintendance of Sapor's other works at that city, 
and the construction of the edifice there, which was destmed 
for his own prison. 

Gibbonft, as Milner has observed]:^, is perhaps the only 

* Bruce, vol. iii. p. 367, 376. 

t Niebuhr, torn. ii. 98-134. Persepolis and Nakshi Rustam, && 
% De Sacy, p. 67. 

$ Vaillant, ^ Araacidarum Imperiutn," p. 364, p. 366. 
jl Pallas *< Peculiarii dc^, Macedonum Pallas," p. 8. to Arsaces I. 
again, p. 16. 
% Victoriola to Artabanus I. p. 31. 
** To Artaxerxes, p. 391, to Sapor, p. 394. 
tt Vol.i. p.33l,4to. 
it Milner'a History of the Church of Christ, vol. I p. 437* p. 445. 
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authOT who ever doubted the nature of the treatment which 
Valerian experienced from Sapor. Less prejudiced minds 
might have drawn from the fact, that these cruelties ^it 
noticed in a speech of the emperor Galerius to the Persian 
ambassadors*, the better inference, that almoist in the very 
days of their execution, the perpetration of these indignities 
was known to all the Roman world; and those who recol- 
lect the opportunities of knowing the Christian character 
which Valerian enjoyed, and the disgraces which crowded 
round him, when against that knowledge he persecuted tlie 
Christians, may admit the providential interposition of thfe 
Almighty in thus vindicating his own cause on the oppres- 
sor, and in reversing a light and a prosperity so abused. 

Sapor is said to have placed his foot on the neck of Vale- 
rian when he mounted his horse, and after a long captivity 
to have flayed him alive. This treatment, however it may 
difler from the conduct which a European conoucror mighty 
display to his captive, is not sufficient to discreait the story; 
and might be paralleled, in ignominy at least, by many in- 
stances in the East. Genghiz Khan threw the victuals 
from his table even to a woman, a captive queen, the 
proudest monarch whom he had conqueredf. The Car- 
mathian prince who advanced against Bagdad, tied the 
lieutenant of the caliph Moctadi with his dogs| : and the 
iron cage of Timour (which is doubted, only because 
Timour does not himself record it) is a familiar illustration; 
of which the idea was not confined to that instance, for 
Badur, king of Cambay, prepared a cage to convey qiic of 
the Portuguese heroes to the great Turk J* But there is 
a nearer precedent : the JPersian monarchs have the unri- 
vailed honour of alone taking two Roman emperors; and 
Alp Arslan, who enjoyed the fortune of Sapor, remembered 
perhaps his treatment of his prisoner; and though in his 
subsequent conduct he resembles our own Black Prince, 

p. 478-9. Valerian was destroyed by the tt^eachcry of MacrianuB, 
(Gibbon i- 337) ihc very man, at \Yhose instigation he had perverted 
his power to persecute the Christians. 

♦ Gibbon himself records this speech, vol. I. p. 451. 

t Petit de la Croix, life of Genghiz, p. Ut6. 

t Gibbon, vol. v. 4to. p 451. 

§ A. D. 1537. Faria *< Asia Portuguesa," by Stevens, vol. i. p. 405. 
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and forms astriking contrast to the sequd of Sapor's con- 
duct, yet when his captive first appeared before nim^ he is 
sai^ to have planted his foot on the neck of the emperor^. 

The dynastv of the Sassanides, though the commence- 
ment of the historical age of Persiaf, and as such compa- 
ratively less obscure in Oriental writers, than the preceduig 
periodj:, is yet, as D'Herbelot remarked^, involved in 
great difficulties. The darkness of the intermediate age 
fix)m the death of Alexander to the accession of die house 
of Arsaces, and through the greatness of the Parthian em- 
pire, is confined principally to the East; and from the he- 
reditary connection of the Seleucidse, and their successors 
with the Greeks of Asia, is relieved by the Western au- 
thorities, whose testimonies have been collected with so 
much research by Vaillant, and confirmed by the medals 
of the Arsacidae. But this light b lost in the middle of 
the third century ; nor perhaps could a more difficult por- 
tion of ancient history be selected than the succeeding dy- 
nasty, a period nevertheless probably the most brilliant, in 
the foreign relations of Persia, of any since the extinction 
of the sovereignty of Darius, and at the same time the most 
fortunate in the internal prosperity and resources of the 
empire. The task was sug^ted to Vaillant |, who had 
so ably executed the Parthian aimals, but he resigned it to 
the adviser, and it was left undone. 

The deficiencies of European materials are not supplied 
by Oriental authorities. The value of the Mahomedan 
accounts of ancient Persia, may be estimated by their omis- 
sion of the success of Sapor, the most splendid in the whole 
period of which they treat. Gibbont has akeady remarked 
from D'Herbelot, that the modem Persians know nothing 
of the capture of a Roman emperor; and it may be added, 
that though it appears from Mr. Morier, p. 203, that a 
Persian of the present day was acquainted with the event, 

* Gibbon, vol. v. p. 664. 

t De hacy, pref. p. v. De Guignes. MSS. of the King of France, 
ii. p. 140. English Edit Gibbon, i* 4ta p. 356. 
t Ancient Universal History, vol. xi. p. 142, &c. 
C D'Herbelot, in Sir Wm. OuseleyS Epkome. 
y Vaillant, Arsac : Imperium, p. 389. 
^ Gibbon, vol. L 4to. p. 531. 
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yet nehfaer Mhrkhond^, nor Khondemirf, northe Tarikh 
published by Sir Wm. Ouseley, allude to it Whatever 
then may be the deficiencies or even the contradictions of 
the Greek historians in writing on the affairs of Persia, they 
are still probably the best authorities on which we can rely. 
The contemporary classics possess no one disadvantage, 
which is not shared by the later Mahomedans; they are 
alike writing on the history of a people, whom the Greeks 
hated as enemies, and whom the Mussulmans despised as 
infidels, and whose language was probably equally unknown 
to both ; but to the GreeK authors these defects were in a 
certain degree qualified by their comparative nearness to the 
events which they recorded; while the Mussulmans, in 
treating of the history before the time of Mahomed, were 
writing the annals of a conquered and contenmed race, in 
an age when its language, polity, and religion were alike 
forgotten. It is theref(»^ astonishing that De Sacy should 
have selected Mirkhond, an author of this class, to accom- 
pany his own able memoirs on the antiquities of Persia. 
Whatever may be the relative superiority of Mirkhond to 
other Oriental annalists, the value of his authority is in 
itself very low, and is sufficiently depreciated by the inter« 
nal evidence of his own work. He begins his account of the 
Sassanian kings by saying, that the Messiah was bom in 
the reign of Ardeshir or Artaxerxes, the first prince of 
that house, whose reign did not commence till the 
two hundred and twenty-sixth year after ChristJ. He con- 
tinues, that Ardeshir received a message fix)m the Messiah, 
and secretly professed his religion. Independently of the 
gross fabulousness of the chronology, the story itsdf is to- 
tally abhorrent to every other evidence, by which it is clear 
diat Ardeshir, so far from professing or favouring a foreign 
religion, regarded the revival of the native wordiip as uxe 
elory of his reign; and combined in one re-establishment 
uie religion and the empire of ancient Persia}. 

The idle tale of the birth of his son Saporg, is another 
proof of the manner in which the imagination of an Eastern 

» Mirkhond, in De Sacy, p. 282-90. 

t Khondemir, in Ancient Universal History, vol. xi p. 151. 

\ Mirkhond, in De Sacy, p. 273. 

i De Sacy, p. 42. A. C. 226^ according to Vaillant : Tab. Chronol. 

n Mirkhond, p. S»2^. 
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Idstorianhu supplied the defects of his malenals; if indeed 
it be not derived from the suxy of Astyages in Herodotus, 
Without discussing the probability of the fact or the accu- 
racy of the chronology, it is impossible to conceive that an 
author could learn so much without knowing more ; and 
that at the interval of one thousand two hunched years he 
could have ascertained the most private history of an Eas- 
tern prince, when he is ignorant of his public exploits; or 
that he could have given a genuine account of Sapor from 
his birth to his death, when he never once alludes to the 
Romans, or notices, however transiently, the most cele- 
tx^ted event in the life of his hero, and in the his^feory of 
his^cQuntiy. - ^ 



^M^ftm^^ m^ ^n^ 



SECOND VISIT TO SHAPOUK, 

jiPRILy 181 !• 

/< Ws proceeded over the plain to the southward and 
westward, to see what a peasant called the kaleh or castle^ 
ai^d the niesjed or mosque, which are large conspicuous 
buildings seen from Inmost all parts of the plain. These 
we found to be Motv^mmedan structures, excepting part 
ox an ancient wall ot buttress, and a column, with a square 
^Jlen capital, that are to be seen in the former, and oi^ the 
^ipe age as the edifices at Shapour. In the square of this, 
nxin^ castle we found some litde black tents of the wan- 
dering tribes; frotn the good fdks of which we got somei 
4pn^ or batter-milk, of which they drink laige quantities 
at this season. We surprised them by asking them if they 
had any poul kadeim or ancient money ; to which they 
^n^wered, ve^y ingenuously, that they had ndther i^ew nor 
^Id. The fact is, that old coins are more frequently found 
amongst these sort of people than amongst any other; for 
if they find any, the favourite vrife gencrjly has them sus- 
pended with her other trinkets, in a necklace around her 
PMtkf. W¥en okl goibs or nmey out of uk M ania the 
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hands of town's people, traders, shopkeepers, or such like, 
they senerally melt it down imniediately, and get it recoin* 
ed. In all our researches for old coins, we have been un- 
successful, and it has (xily been by the greatest chance that 
we havenowandthengotaSassanianoran Arsacianmedal. 
A roan broue^ht what he called a collection of old coins to 
the ambassadcM-: they con^sted of a reaal of the age of 
Shah Abbas, a Cuffic piece of money, a gold coin (n the 
worst time of the middle ages, and an English halfpenny/' 
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NOTES. 



Chattersi p. 47.—^ X HE Shotters of Fryer ; the Shitirt of Han* 
way. Chardin gires a loDg and carious account of a display, which 
he calls ^ la f£te du Chater, ou valet du pied au foi/* Voyages, torn, 
ii. 46, edit. 171 1. The king's chaters dressed richly hut differently^ 
(car en Perse on ne sait ce que c'est de livr^e,) were the masters 
of the feast. Those who are superior in their professicm can dance 
well; an occupation indeed which, in the east^ is considered so little 
suitable to persons of a higher rank and character, that a Persian 
who was in Paris b the minority of Louis XIV, and saw the young 
king dancing, exclaimed, <^ c'est un excellent chater.'* The prize of 
the exploit recorded by Chftrdin, was the honour of being admitted 
the chief of the chaters of the royal household; and the effort was, 
between the rising and the setting of the sun, to take up twelve ar* 
rows singly from a tower at the distance of a league and a half (French), 
and return with each to the place of starting : in this manner the cha- 
ter run thirty-«six leagues in fourteen hours. Nevertheless, says Char* 
din, this was not equal to a feat still remembered, in which the twelve 
arrows were taken up in twelve hours. Tavemier was present at the 
greater performance to which Chardin alludes. See his Voyages, 
torn. i. p. 438-40. 

Geography qf Per^ia^ ft. 58.— Olivier (torn., v. c. vii.) describee 
Persia as a great table-land, supported on every side by high moun- 
tains. The spac« thus enclosed is a depressed level, as the courses of 
the rivers prove; which, according to a former remark of D'Anville, 
never penetrate through the mountains to the sea, but stagnate or 
evaporate in deserts of sand. (Vincent's Nearchus.) Still its abso- 
lute elevation is very great: at Shiraz, in 39<^ 36^ there is much 
snow in January and February, though it is half a degree more to 
the south than Cairo ; and Ispahan is too cold for the orangenree, 
though it grows well at Mossul, four degrees mot*e to the north, 
and twice as far from the sea : and in Mazanderan, which is in a 
much higher latitude, but on a level considerably below the table- 
land of Persia, the sugar cane, which will not grow at Shiraz, comes 
to4naturity four months sooner than in the West Indies. jOlivier, torn. 
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V. p. 318, 333. On the capability of Perua to supply Russia with su- 
gar and cotton, see OliTier, p. 336. 

Gram/iU9^ /t^Miy the ttfhale f^fArrian^ ft. 60,]— The whales in the 
Indian ocean have been celebrated from the time of Pliny ; and sir 
Harford Jones, in a note to Vincent*s Nearchus, mentions them high 
up in the Persian Gulph: it is probable therefore that the bones, of 
which the houses on th/s coast were constructed, were those of real 
whales. 

Khatracky /k. 63 ]«^The island of Kharrack at one time excited 
considerable interest; when it was seized and fortified by the baron 
Kniphausen- The motives of his enterprise are very unimportant, al- 
though it may be added, that the heroical character in which he ap- 
pears in Ives, as the founder of a new settlement, is somewhac re- 
duced in the ** Free Merchants' Letters" of Joseph Price, p. ITJ. It 
is sufficient that even in its first days this colony was dependent on a 
neighbouring island (Corgo) and the main land of Persia for its pro- 
visions. Niebuhr indeed relates the singular and fotal stratagem con- 
Ikected with this supply. The sheik of Bushire, who furnished these 
necessaries to Kharrack, was at war with the sheik of Buuder-righ, 
and as the Dutch were alike involved in the hostilities, the communi- 
cations between the island and Bushire were often carried on by night 
The sheik of Bunder-righ profited by this circumstance \ and putting 
poultry into two armed ships, sent them against two galvettes, laid 
Up under the walls of the citadel: ^< ft Papproche de fisle on secooit 
les cages pour faire crier les poules, ct la sentinelle Hollsndoise, en- 
tendant ces cris de la volatile, crut que c'etc^t les vaisseaux d*Abu 
AchUhr (Bushire), et qu'il etoit inutile d'eveiller les autres mateloia.'* 
Descr. de V Arabic, p. 3dO. This success was soon followed up, and 
the Dutch were expelled from the island. Ives recommended to our 
government the possession of Kharrack s Voyage, p. 236 : but inde- 
pendently of the precariousness of its supplies, Niebuhr mentions the 
mortality among the Europeans there, though he adds indeed, that 
they died ^ moins par Pair malsain de I'isle, que par leur maniere de 
ptivre," p. 38 K It was an early object of the French government- By 

I a treaty signed at Pans, and negociated by M. Pyrault at Basaora, 
V^erim Khan, the regent of Persia, engaged to cede Kharrack ; hut 

the suppression of the French East India company intervened, and 
|. the object was neglected. It was again surrendered by the treaty of 

II 1808, and in the intermediate time, ii^hen he was himself sent by the 
' directory as a secret agent, Olivier observes, that the Persian govern- 
ment would have repeated the cession. His conclusion is remarka- 
ble ; the object would have been advantageous to us, says he^ ^ si 
nous avions voulu serieusement nous etablir en Egypte ; si de la 
nous avions voulu porter nos vues de commerce sur le golfe Persl- 
que, sur Bassora, sur Bagdad ; si nous avions voulu reprcndre un com- 
merce actif avec I'lnde; si nous avions voulu ouvrir des commwii- 
eations entre I'iale de France, Mascate, et Bassora." Tom. v. 
p. 157. 

Ormusf fi. 62.^— When Olivier was in Persia, the imaum of Mus- 
cat was negotiating with the Persian govermnent the cession of Or- 
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1^ 
muft to him. Tom. v. p. 157. That hlaml, as veil as Gombtoon, is 
now in his possession; though he accounts for the customs to the king 
of Persia. 

Pearls^ ft, 65.]-<-A belief in the influence of the rain on the forma- 
tion of pearls, which Niebuhr mentions as prevalent among the Arabs 
in his own days (Descr. de 1' Arabie), and among their ancestors in the 
time of Benjamin of Tudela, six hundred years ago, itkay be traced 
up clearly to the timeof Pliny, if not much earlier, (lib. ix- c. xxxv. 
see c. li. and the note from Aristotle.) The Apologue of Sadi is a 
beautiful illustration of the eastern opinion Bruce says, ^ it is ob« 
served that pearls are always the most beautiful in those places of the 
sea, where a quantity of fresh water falls. Thus in the Red Sea," Sec. 
(vol. V. p. 326, app.) and it may be added, though the facts prove lit- 
tie without knowing the relative positions, that Bahrein^ one of the 
most fertile pearl banks in the world, is likewise celebrated for the 
most extensive submarine springs of fresh water. See on those 
springs, Ives's voyage. Niebuhr, p. 286. See also Teixeira, in Mod. . 
Univ. Hist vi. 80. Hole, in his curious iilustratiun of Sindbad, regards 
these springs as the origin of ^^ the river of fresh water that issued 
from the sea." Sixth Voyage. 

Horaesj {5'c. fi. 73 } — The custom of tying horses by the leg in the 
stable, is traced in Persia even to the time of Xenophon. Anab. lib. 
iii. c« 345. At the introduction of the Russian embassador to' Shah 
Hussein, tiie horses of the king of Persia were displayed in state as 
the procession passed: ^Mhey were all tied to a rope fixed to the 
ground at the extremities by a suke of gold, near which lay a mallet 
of the same metal for driving it. According to the custom of Persia 
the hind feet also were fastened to a rope, to prevent kickmg/' Bel}» 
vol. i. p. 100. 

ElautMy A 87.]— The wandering tribes have in every age consti- 
tuted a considerable portion of the population of the Persian and 
Turkish empires. In Asia Minor they arc called Turcomans; in As- 
syria and Armenia, Curds; in Irak and Fars, Eiauts; the Vloches of 
Herbert, p. 129, (by some considered the Eluths or Oigurs.) Their 
general character is the same; and they have continued to follow the 
same hereditary occupations with unbroken regularity. Ebn Haukal 
estimates the numbers included in their zems or tiibes in Fars alone 
at five hundred thousand families, p. 83. 

Lion on the tomb^ at Dereea^ fi, 95 ; see aUo, /i. 103, &c.]— On the 
meaning of such an emblem, see Niebuhi*^s doubt in his chapter on 
Shiraz,tom. ii. • 

Bazar-a^Fakeel^ p. 108.]— Scott Waring reckons tlic length of 
this great work of Kerim Khan, at half a mile ! Franklin, at a quarter 
of a mile, p. 58 ; and a later authority at between seven and eight huo« 
dred yards, 

/>. 1 12.J — ^The story of Chcik Chenan, may remind the reader of 
the Layot Aristotle. 

The Bend-emir J fi. t3l.] — The prince, from whose dyke thrown 
across it, the Bend-emir is asserted to have taken its name, is some- 
times said to be Emir Azad a Dowiah, one of the Boiya tultaas; and 

3C 
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as the river occurs in the route of 'Barbaro, 1 472, within seventy jcar:^ 
after the reig;n of Timur, as the *' Bindamyr/' it is probable that it 
acquired that name from the earlier prince. On the word band^ see 
a note in Vincent's Periplus, p. 157; and Moor's Female Inianticide, 
p. 1 iO, &c. 

Persefiolis^ p. 1 36.] — The first account of Chehcl Minar, that was, 
brought to Europe auer the revival of learning, occurs in the travels 
of Josaphat Barbaro, embassador from the state of Venice to the 
prince whom he calls Assambei, (who may be recognised indeed as 
the ^^ Usan C^ssanes," <* of some called Asymbeius," in Knolles, p. 
409 ;) but who is better known as the Uzun Hassan or Cassan of 
^ D'Herbelot. The rarity of the volume in which these travels arc 
contained may justify the insertion of an extract. Aldus, 1543. Josa- 
phat Barbaro does not suspect that he is describing the Persepolis of 
the classics; and labours therefore to find in the sculptures at Chehil 
Minar, something which may rather accord with the Hebrew origin 
assigned to it by one of the traditions of the country. In the bridge 
leading over the Bend-emir he bad already discovered a #ork of So* 
lomon ; and he proceeds to point out, among the representations on the 
rocks, the figure of Solomon himself. Again, instead of Rustam, the 
Hercules of Persia, or rather instead of the real heroes, Artazerses 
and Sapor, whom that name has supplanted at Persepolb, Josaphat 
Barbaro perceives in a classical image on horseback, the figure of 
Samson. The being in the air, which some have conceired to be the 
soul of a departed monarch, and which recurs in the engravings of 
the tombs by Le Bnin and Chardin, is thus described: ^Sopra di 
tutte e una figura simile a quelle nostre che noi figuriamo Die padre 
in uno tondo ; laqual ha uno tondo per mano, e sotto laqual sono altre 
figure piccole," fbl. 51, 6. He continues; among the lesser figures 
there is one, who has on his head a pope's mitre, <<una mitria di 
papa ;" and has his hands extended, apparently as if he would give 
his benediction to those beneath him, who are looking up to him in 
fixed expectation of the said blessing. Near Samson are several other 
figures dressed in the French mode, << alia Francese," and having 
long hair. M. The description is curious, and characteristic of the 
age; but even in the seventeenth century, Tavemier in the same 
manner fancied that he saw in the Sassanian sculptures at Kerman- 
shah, priests, surplices, and censers, torn. i. 316. This indeed was 
almost the earliest account that bad been given of the spot; and 
therefore, this error is more excusable. But now, when so much has 
been written on the subject, (whether the sculptures be the works of 
Semiramis or of the Sassanian kings I) and more particularly when 
De Sacy has definitively proved by the inscriptions, that the figures 
are connected with the history of the latter princes of the house oC 
Sassan ; we may be suri.rised that M. De Gardanne should have 
overlooked their design ; and instead of recognising an object that 
bad been illustrated by his countryman with so much learning, should 
pass it in his journal with the single remark : <» plus loin sur on 
rocher 61ev6, on voit une croix et les douze apdtres sculpt^s.*' 
p. 83. 
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Every nation has some proverbial expression of number, and U iiu-. 
ty** seems popular iif the east. Thus the palace of Ispahan is the Che- ' 
hil Sitoon ; and another built in imitation of it; at Moorshedabad, is 
called by the same name. Seir Mutagherin, i. 301. Chehilminar 
therefore signifies an indefinite number of pillars, whether more or 
less than forty ; but, even with all the allowance which this expres- 
sion may require, it is probable that in the time of Sadi, six hundred 
years ago, the pillars standing at Persepolis amounted really to for- 
ty. Chardin, torn. iii. 138. The remains at Persepolis are designated 
by another still more comprehensive form, ^' Hazar Sitoon," the one 
thousand columns. Dc Sacy, p. 1 . If the fragment engraved in the 
Arcbxologia, from the original transmitted by Richai*d Strachey, 
esq. to his father, be really of the size of that original, as the notice . 
affirms, and if it formed part of the ueries of sculptures, we may 
thence learn the average proportions of the subjects at Persepolis. 
Archaeol. xiv. app. 282. But Le Brun sent over an entire figure from 
the reliefs ; see the close of his work 

Isfiahaiiy fi, 104.]— Ispahan had been for ages one of the greatest 
cities of the east, and was possibly tlie Aspa and Aspadana of the 
ancients. In 1472 it contained one hundred and fifty thousand souls , 
a number which, accorduig to Barbaro, was but the sixth of its form* 
er population. It had declined in political importance till Shah Abbas 
transferred thither the seat of empire from Casvin. It rose rapidly 
to a second greatness: in extent it almost covered the plain. It was 
Itself twenty -four miles in circumference, and according to Chardin, 
"^ a dix iieucs a la ronde, on comptalt qiiinze cents villages." Tom, 
iii, 83. Chardin thought its population equal to that of London, and 
fixed it at six hundred thousand souls. Ta vernier, almost at the same 
time, comparing it with Paris, says, it has but one-tenth of the popu- 
lation. (See on the relative population of Paris, London, and Rhages, 
sir Wm. Petty 's Essay.) Tavernier is clearly wrong, and certainly 
much more inaccurate than the other extreme of one million and 
one hundred thousand, stated by the European merchants in Ispa- 
han. Yet there is an error probably in both the lai*ger estimates. 
The number of houses in Chardin*s estimate is a fixed standard, 
thirty-eight thousand : at fifteen in a house, the amount would not 
equal the population which he assigns as the lowest number ; and it 
would require more than twenty-eight in a house, to justify the lar- 
ger calculation. Olivier indeed remarks on another occasion, tom. v. 
163, that <* on doit compter en Perse au moins 7 ou 8 personnes par 
maisons ;" but though this is much higher than the average of Eu- 
rope, and much higher than Mr. Moricr has calculated throughout 
his travels, (with the single exception of Bushire,) it will not give 
much above half the estimate of Chardin. It may perhaps be observed 
that the numbei-s in Ispalian during the AfTghan siege, and which 
are variously stated from seven hundred thousand to a million, will 
confirm the general accuracy of the former statement; but it should 
be recollected, that the amount on that occasion was swelled by the 
fugitives from the whole country. Olivier reckoned the inhabitants 
of Ispahan in his days^at fifty thousand ; its hal)itable circumference 
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Iiras redaced to a diameter of two miles; and he was riding lor half 
an hour through the ruins which surrounded it. Tom v« 175, 179. 
Gardanne states that the ruins extend for a march of more than four 
hours, p. 70. A later statement indeed gives the present populatioR 
at two hundred and fifty thousand But even in the decay in which 
Olivier found it, it retained sufBcient evidences of orighiai greatness 
to excite the livetiest sensatious: '* Tout cc que nous vimt:s, tout ce 
qu*on nous dit, tout ce que nous supposames, nous en donna la plos 
grandc idiez tout nous persuada qu'elie fut sous les Sophis une des 
plus belles, des plus riches, des plus peupl6es de FAsie." P 180. 

Shah Mhas drmkbtg otTir, fi, 169.J-— Gibbon says, that ^ in every 
mge the wines of Shiraz have triumptied over the laws of Mahomed." 
In fact, however, the use of spirituous liquors in general has depend* 
ed, ij) Persia as in Turkey and other Mahomedan countries, less on 
the precepts of the Koran, than on the will and character of the reign- 
ing prince. Pietro della Valle gives a curious account of the altera- 
tions m the use of inebriating liquors, which the difference in the in- 
dindual habits of the sovereign produced in his day in the court of 
Persia : and Toumefort remarks tlie same effect in Georgia ; ^* of all 
nations the greatest wine-drinkers." Tom. ii. lettre vi. Astern mo- 
narchs indeed, in this as ui other points, have considered themselves 
unfettered by the prohibitions of the Koran: ^ kings are subject to no 
law;*'—- *^whatever they do, they commit no sin," were the maxims 
by which Shah Hussein, the last of the Seffis, was seduced into dnm- 
kenness. (Mod. Univ Hist. vi. p. 32.) The excluuve pn rogativea 
of an absolute prince were, however, best exemplified in Hindostan. 
Jehangeer, as we learn from his own commentaries, was accustomed 
to drink of the strongest spirits, a quantity equal in weight to ten 
seers a day ; while (as Peter the great, and the rising Peter ot the 
South Seas, Tamahama, in TurnbuH's Voyage, have done since) he 
issued as a standing regulation of his government, an order for the 
prohibition of spirituous liquors, and every thing else of an mtoxica- 
ting nature, throughout the whole kmgdom, ^^ notwithstanding that 
I had myself,*' he adds, ^ from the age of eighteen to thirty-eight^ 
been consuntly addicted to them." Extracts by James Anderson, 
from the Toozuk6 Jehangeer, Asiat. Miscell. vol. ii. p. 77. Toevade 
the prohibition of wine, the Orienuls have had recourse to compo- 
titions infinitely more inebriating : these are «' the mixed wine," ** the 
strong drink mingled of the scriptures ;" see Lowth's Isaiah, p. 1 2-1 3, 
p a3l, kc. See a chapter of K«mpfer, fasc. iii. obs. 15. The li- 
quor thus substitmed in Persia is the cocnos of Delia Valle. Abbas 
lie first, when he drank wine, drank it as in the text, publicly : for 
a purpose^ as a contemporary traveller observes, like that of Agatho- 
clcs in Diodorus, of discovering the real character of his guests. Delia 
Valle, torn. ii. 341 . See the entertainment in Herbert, p. 17 1 : <» Most 
friendly Abbas puld our ambassador downe, seated him close to his 
side, smiling to see he could not sett (after the Asiatique son) crosse- 
legd, and calling for a bowl of wine, dronke his master's health, at 
which the ambassador uncoverd his head; and to complement be- 
yond «U expecution the Pouhaugbi" (the Padishah) '^puld of his 
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tarbant $ by ^covering his bftld h^ad, syinboliaing his affection ; and 
after an houres merriment departed." This object of Abbas was again 
similarly attempted by Shah Suleyman. Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. vi. 16. 
Shah Seffi in a caprice chose to prohibit tobacco, and executed two 
foreign merchants for disobeying the order, as sultan Murad did in 
Turkey for the same offence. Rycaut, p. 59; see p. 43, against wine. 
Shah Seffi himself drank to excess ; but having in a fit of intoxica* 
tion killed one of his wives, be publbhed a mandate through all his 
domiiHons, that no one should drink wine ; and that the governors 
should stave all the casks and spill the liquor wherever it was found. 
Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. v. p. 471-3, p. 475. Shah Hussein, vol. ^. 31^ 
prohibited wine by his first act, Uiough he afterwards was tempted 
to indulge in it; but when Bell was in Persia, the king was still so- 
ber and devout, and drank no wine, which in consequence was not 
used by his court, fiell, i. 107, see p. 116. Nadir Shah and Kerim 
Khan permitted the use of wine; but Aga Mahomed, ^ cruel, feroce 
au-deli de toute expression, faisait ouvrir le ventre si ceux de ces su- 
jets Musulmansqui etaient accuses de boire^du ^vin." Olivier^ torn. 
T. p. 136. 

Mouruhekourd^ fi. 179.^The difficulty of ascertaining a &ct in 
the ancient history of Persia, may be estimated by the contradictions 
in a very modem period, in an event of extreme importance, and in 
the relations of contemporary authors. The battle of Mourtchekourd» 
which decided the &te of Peraia, was fought, according to Jones's 
Life of Nadir, on the 13th November^ 1728. Otter, who accompa* 
nied an embassy to Nadir, says November, 1730. Gardanne^ the 
French consul, who was at Ispahan at the time, says November} 
1729. See Olivier, vol. v. p. 375. 

P, 188.]|— >Of the king of Per»a^s own poems, see a specimen in 
Scott Waring. See also Gardanne, p. 76. 

Lion and deavj fi. 190.]— In Bell's time, there were two lions at 
the court of Persia, who couched to the embassador as he passed^ 
p. 100-1. When the Greek embassador was presented to the calipir 
Moctader, A. D.917, *^one hundred lions were brought out, with a 
keeper to each lion." Gibbon, 4to. v. p. 420. 

Introduction^ fi. 191.]— Bell's description is striking: *^ at our en- 
try into the hall, we were stopped about three minutes at the first 
fountain, in order to raise the greater respect; the pipes were con- 
trived to play so high, that the water fell into the bsAln like thick 
rain. Nothing could be distinguished for some time; and the schach 
himself appeared as In a fog While we moved forward, every thing 
was as still as death." Vol. i. p. 103. * 

Zein Labadeen^ ft. 198.]— The Zain Labadeen, called in the text 
the brother of Uossein, is probably Ali, his youngest son, called af- 
terwards Zein Alab'beddin, <« the ornament of the religious.'' Mod. 
Univ. Hist. vol. ii. p. 101. Franklin, p. 180. 

PunUhment oftheft^ fi, 205.1— This ^^ ^ punishment inflicted by 
the emperor Aurellan. Gibbon, i. p. 355. 

P. 217.37— Gardanne complains in the same manner of the public 
city of Persian dipl(»nacy. *'Les gardes, les secretaires>les curieux 
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80Dt presens. Nous avons souvent demand^ de les faire eloigner, mm 
les ministres gardent toujoura du tnonde. On ne peut pas rester seul 
avec eux." Journal, p. 54. 

Teherariyfi. 224.]— It is interesting to trace the progress of a capital. 
At about the same distance from Rhages (at which the present city 
of Teheran may be placed from the remains of Rey) appears the 
town of Tahora, in the Theodosian tables : a sufficient presumption 
that Teheran itself had an original and independent existence^ and 
did not rise only from the ruins of the greater metropolis. Its con* 
tinuance as a contemiporary city cannot now be traced distinctly ; it 
may indeed have borne a different name in Eastern geography, as it 
is the Tehcjran or Cherijar of Ta vernier. It re-appears however un- 
der its present name in the journey of the Castilian embassadors to 
Timur, at a period when the greatness of Rey was still very consi- 
derable. At the end of two centuries, Pietro della VuUe re-visited 
it. He calls it the city of planes; torn. ii. 390: the soil is probably 
particularly adapted to the tree ; for Olivier mentions one in the 
neighbourhood that measured round an excrescence at the root, se- 
venty feet; torn. v. p. 102. About the same time with Delia Valie» 
Herbert described it fully. It is the Tyroan of his travels. Tavcr- 
nier notices it more perhaps froAfi the materials of others than from 
his own observation, torn. L 313: and Chardin speaks of it only as 
•* petite ville.** Tom. ii. p. 120. Its name occurs with scarcely a line 
of comment) in a route given by Hanway, vol. i. ; and though it was 
a place of some interest in tlie reign of Nadir, its actual state cannot 
be collected with any certainty till the accession of the present dy- 
nasty. It had long indeed been the capital of a province ; and its 
name had been frequently connected with objects of importance in 
the history of the last two centuries; yet it owes its more immediate 
pre-eminence to the events of the last few years. It had been so much 
destroyed by the Affghans, (when after the battle of Salmanabad they 
invested it, in the hope of seizing Shah Thamas, who had retired thi- 
ther,) that Aga Mahomed, the late king, may be considered as almost 
its second founder. Its nearness to his own tribe and province ; the 
fiicilities of raising instantaneously from the wandering tribes around 
it a large force of cavalry; and its central situation between the ge- 
neral resources of his empire and the more exposed frontiers, com- 
bined to justify his choice of Teheran as the capital of Persia. It has 
risen rapidly. In 1797 Olivier describes it as little more than two 
miles in circumference, and of the whole area the palace occupied 
more than one-fourth. Tom. v. p. 89. In 1 809, it is stated to be be- 
tween four and a half and five miles round the walla. The popula- 
tion, according to Olivier, even with all the encouragement which 
Aga Mahomed afforded to settlers, and including his own household 
of three thousand persons, amounted in 1797 to only fifteen thousand 
persons. Gardanne describes it, ten years afterwards, as having more 
than fidy thousand inhabitants during the winter; though he no- 
tices the almost total desertion of the city during the heats of 
summer. Journal, &c. p. 55. In one of Mr. Morier's routes in the 
Appendix, Teheran is represented as containing twelve thousand 
houses, a better estimate of its size than the number of inhabitants. 
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Ark^fi, 2^5.]— -Ark is obviously, Arx. 

Imfireasyfi. S35.] — This impress was by no means peculiar to Per- 
sia. Many instances might be given from our own history down t9 
the reign of Elizabeth ; but it is sufficient to refer to those connect- 
ed with the subject in the text. Henry VI pressed minstrels *« in 
solatium regis ;" almost the very act of the kbg of Persia^ Edward 
VL thus supplied his choir, (Barrington on the Statutes, p. 337) % 
and in the reign of Elizabeth, under one of the commissions to take 
up all singing children for the use of the queen's chapel, Tusser, the 
author of the Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, was impress- 
«<I. See Lysons's Environs of London, vol. i. p. 93. 

" Thence for my voice, I must no choicCy 
^ Away of force, like posting horse, 
" For sundry men had placards then 
« Such child to take.—" 

Female officeriyfi, 225.] — Seradj ed Dowlah had a female gua^d of 
Calmucks, Tartars, Georgians, Negroes, and Abyssinians. (Seir Mu« 
tagherin, vol. i. p. 146.) Nassureddeen peopled a city entirely wiUi 
women ; all the officers being of that sex. He is said to have had 
fifteen thousand women. (Gladwin, Hist, of Indostan, vol.i. p. 114.) 
It IS very possible that some such caprice of an oriental despot may 
have given rise to the cities of men and women on different sides dL 
the Ganges, of which we read in Palladius, p. 9 ; and St. Ambrose^ 
p. 54: at the end of By she's *' Palladius de Gentibus Indiae," and 
not very improbable that it may have produced the tradition so com- 
mon in the early travellers, of the islands of men and women, and 
perhaps the whole &ble of the Amazons. See of the islands ^e 
Arabian travels of Renaudot, Marco Polo, lib. iii. Fra Mauro 
in Vincent's Periplus, p. 671. Sec a curious note on the word Ha* 
mazen, *' all women,'* in Moor's Infanticide, p. 82. 

Fall in Hafiz^ fi. 229.] — It is scarcely necessary to refer to more 
ancient divination ; but the resemblance between the Persian trial 
and that of the Sortes Virgilianse must occur to every reader. The 
Mahomedans have another oracle in the Koran, which they consult 
in the same manner: and the Jews had similar recourse to the Scrip* 
tures of the Old Testament. Sale's Koran. Prelim. Dissert. § iii. p. 
69. The authority of Virgil (and indeed, though less currently, of 
Homer also) remained in full force to the middle at le&st of the se- 
venteenth century, as in the first instance the appeal of Charles L 
and lord Falkland sufficiently proves x Johnson's Life of Cowley, p. 
13. Lven the Bible was thus opened for divination. Ars Magica, 
1638, p. iii. 

Rag^ on buskesy fi. 229.3-^This superstition was noticed in Per- 
sia by one of the earliest travellers, Josaphat Barbaro, 1474, fol. 45, 
and was explained by him on the principle that (such was the scar- 
city of wood in the country) even a bush was a miracle. M. 

Change of namcB^ fi, 329 ] — The re-naming of Shah Seffi, who 
then became Shah Soleyman, is related fully by Chardin and Taver^ 
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aier i and in its ceremonies is not perhaps easily paralleled ; bifc ia 
Its essential circumstance, a ciiange of name from a belief in tbe 
unlackiness of the first, it may be supported by an example in our 
own history : when John of Scotland took the name of Robert III. 
(see Henry's History, vol. viu. 373, from Fordun ;) because the 
prince, who had borne the former appelkition, had been unfortimate 
in the annals of the country. In the family of Catherine de Medi* 
cis, Edward-Alexander became Henry^ HI ; Hercules became 
Charles IX. &c« See a note in the Life of Gary, earl of Monmouth, 
p. 39. The Jews thus changed their names. 

Herrinff9y fi. 330.]-*The herrings of the Caspian are described 
by P. H. Bruce. Memoirs, p. 361. Tooke speaks ^ of a fish re* 
aembling a herring." Catherine II. vol. ii p. 56. 

Coai*y ft, 330.] — Marco Polo speaks of a combustible stone found 
in China ; which is obviously coal, £bn Haukal mentions in Ferg* 
haneh, "> a stone that takes fire and bums," p. 350 ; compare, how* 
ever, p. 373, which seems to imply a more distinct knowledge of 
coal. 

Demawendy ft, 331.]— -The distance to which, accon&ig to the 
text, it is visible, is paralleled by that at which sir Wm. Jones 6b- 
aerved the Chumalury mountains from Bhau^pore. This distance 
is stated by him at two hundred and fortf-four miles ; but be adds, 
tiiat the object might be seen much further. (Note in Lord Teign- 
mouth's Life of Sir William Jones, p. 363.) Another account gives 
the first distance from Bhaugalpore at two hundred and fifty miles, 
p. H. Bruce (Memoirs, 383) saw Ararat from Derbend, at a i&^ 
tuce of at least two hundred and ten geographical miles, equal to 
more than two hundred and forty, British measure, in a straight Bne 
by the compasses on major HenneU's map. £bn Haukal mendoos 
that Demawend may be seen fifty farsang round, (perhaps one hun- 
dred and seventyfive miles.) He adds, «^ I have not heard that any 
« man ever ascended to its summit ;" p. 173. Herbert indeed re- 
lates his aacent (Travels), but Olivier can describe only an ineffec- 
tual endeavour. Tom. v. p. 135, &c. The difficulties which he en- 
countered, seem to rival those of Toumefort in the attempt to scale 
Ararat Tom. ii. 357, &c. The fable of a plant which tinges tbe 
teeth of sheep with gold, is not confined to Demawend : it is at* 
tached to their favourite mountains by different nations, and may thus 
be traced to Mount Lebanon ; to Mount Elewnd, he and the plaii% 
which is convertible into gold, is found, if an alchemist may be be- 
lieved, in the mountains of Yemen ; it was supposed indeed by the 
Arabs, to constitute the real object of Niebuhr's Voyage. Descrip- 
tion de r Arable, p. 133. A mountain so vast, and of a form so pe- 
culiar, was naturally connected with the traditionary mythology of 
the country i and accordingly Demawend was believed to cover with 
all its weight Zobak, «he usurper in the earliest dynasty of their em* 
pire. See Champion's Ferdusi. 

Bey^ ft, 33;^.]— The ruins of Rey have never been described by 
any European traveller : if a brief and nameless notice of them by 
Tavemier, lom. i. 313) (who had no suspicion of their history) and 
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perhaps never saw them,) can be conddercd an exceptiofn. From 
the Oriental authoriiicft itideed he vras enabled to compile a table of 
latitudes and longitudes ; and to insert Rey as 35^ 35' lat 70* 20' 
loni?. Tom. i. p. 404. But even the position of the ruins appears 
imperfectly known to Chardin ; and they were sought in vain by one 
of the latest and most intelligent of his successors, Olivier, who 
looked for them considerably loo much to the south. See torn. v. p. 
160*1. Qardanne, who was at Teheran, allots to Rey only three 
lines ; nor indeed does he state distinctly that he was writing from 
his own observation. Yet his account, however imperfect in itself, 
is striking in its ch>8e. ^ A Test dc Teheran, mines de Rey, an* 
cienne Rhages, ct patrie de Haroun el Rachid. Les Persans disent 
que Rey avoit trois millions d'habitans. Le mot revolution expiique 
toutes les calamit^s.*' P« 72. 

The history of Rhages requires no illustration in the days of its 
greatness ; and that greatness, with more than the fortune of other 
cities, has twice revolved. Its second rise under the Mahomedans, 
has indeed been less traced than its first origin, though it was the 
birth-place of Haroun ei Rcschid, and one of the favourite seats of 
his magnificence. It was then one of the capitals of the Buiya Sul- * 
tans ( See De Sacy, Mtmoires, &c. p. 145, 147, ^c. And was taken 
by Mahmud, of Ghizni, when he destroyed their dynasty. Mod. 
Univ. Hist. iii. 195. It was subsequently one of the two great cities 
of the empire ef the Seljukians ; and as such demanded by the em» 
peror Romantir, whO) in the decline of the Roman power, imitated 
all the insolence of its greatness. With the Parthians and the 
Persians, his predecessors had indeed often used this tone of pre** 
sumption, and as often failed in the wars of which it was the pre^ - 
lade. Thus Crassus, when he was marching to his own destruc- 
tion, told the Parthian embassadors that he would give his answer 
at their capital : Julian, in tlie midst of his own unhappy expedition, 
replied to the overtures of Sapor, that he would himself visit the 
Persian court ; and thus Romanus, with an insolence unparalleled 
and intolerable, required from Alp Arslan, before he would listen to 
any terms, the surrender of Rey, one of his capitals. The sequel 
of each event is too familiar to be noticed. Rey still remained one 
of the greatest and most flourishing cities of the East ; Ispahan, 
Nishapour, and Bagdad, alone rivalling, it. £bn Haukal, in the 
tenth century, describes it fully ; but in his day, though the com- 
mercial and civil greatness of the city was at its height, its defences 
had declined ; and the wall around the suburbs was falling to decay ; 
p. 176, p. 157, p. 172. Nevertheless it survived more revolutions; 
it was a very considerable city when it was taken by Genghiz Khan, 
Petit de la Croix, p. 277 ; and still, two centuries afterwards, it was 
one of the seats of the government of Shah Rokh, the son of Ti*i 
mur. Mod. Univ. Hist. v. 394. From his death, which happened 
there A. D. 1446, it ceases to maintain a conspicuous place in the 
history of Pcsrsia ; and is now venerable only in the remuns of its 
ancient grandeur. 

Taxntim by fdde9^fi, ^35.]-^ThiB measure of taxation was not 

3D 
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uncommoD ; H ii sufficiont'to add, tkat h itill seems to reipiliMe the 
collectioD in other parts of the East : for in some extracts from 
Mahomed Saduck's Journey to Cabul, it b said that ** Herat ex- 
tends from the city of Ferah to Khaf and Backhurry. Twelve 
lacks ; supposed to be the net produce of as much land as twdve 
thousand pair of bullocks can plottgh, all expended in civil and mi- 
liury establishments." 

The noo9c^ ft. 342.] — ^The noose was Rostam's ancient implement 
of war. 

Lamb'^kinMy fi. 344.3— The most valuable lamb-skins are perhaps 
taken prematurely from the ewe killed for the purpose. The bbo- 
lous supplies of the barometx (^ the vegetable lamb" of Darwin, 
Loves, canto i. 383) were perhaps ii^vented by the Tartars to conceal 
from their European traders the cruelty of the practice. Bell de- 
nies the existence of the barometz, vol. L 43, which however is well 
established, though its properties may be doubted. P. H. Bruce, in 
his Memoirs, p. 336, asserts the fiict that the ewes are killed befoe 
parturition, for the sake of the lambs; the skins of which are 
then in their greatest beauty, with the hair lying " in short smooth 
pretty curls." The trade is very profitable to the Nagayan Tartars, 
who sell the best for ten shillings. Chardin mentions some in his 
day at fifteen franks. The wool eVen of those whose lives are spar- 
ed for a fortnight, lies in waves, and resembles a piece of damask, 
the lamb having been guarded from its birth by linen sewed round 
it. Tooke's Nations of Russia, vol iL 1 36, 367. 

8haiwar9y fu 345.]-—^ When they go a hunting, they wear shal« 
wars, or long trowsers, which reach up to the arm*pits, into which 
they cram all their clothes ; and a Kerguisian in this dress may be 
taken at a distance for a monstrous pair of breeches on horseback.** 
Tooke's Russia, ii. 380. 

Mountains between Teheran and Tabriz^ Chafi X/T.l«— The momi- 
tains seen in this direction were in the middle ages the seats of the 
Dilemttes ; the subjects of Hassan, Sheik al Jebal, Hassan ^ the 
chief or the old man of the mountains," whose power is fomiliar to 
every reader, and from whose name the word assassin haa been de- 
rived« with an evil import, in half the modem languages of Europe. 
The constant recurrence of the tale of his enchanted palace In the 
old travellers, Marco Polo, Haithon, Ice. is si^cient endence of 
some general foundation in truth. Holakou, the son of Geoghiz 
Khan, routed out the Hassanites. 

Tourchiz^ p, 363.] — This place occurs in the route of Porater, 
who mentions Meschedi as said to be one hundred miles north-west 
of Turshish. Vol. ii. p. 154. It was held at that time by Abedul* 
lab, an independent Persian chief» p. 165 ; but Forster, who spent 
ld>ove a fortnight in the town, does not alliide to any wealth deposit- 
ed there* In Mahomed Saduck's journey, the capital of the dis* 
trict of Turshiz and Co Snrkh, is called Sultania, which is probably 
the Sultanabad of Forster, another name for the old town of Tur- 
shiz. P. 165. 

Miauntl^ A 965.]--«At this spot died the celebrated traveller 
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Thevenot. See the note of his death, toin. v. Gardanne says, ^ Ses 
papiqrs et ses livrcs furent, dit-on, enlev^s et gardes par le cadi/' 
P. 41. *• *^ ' 

Mumder of oxen to a fUoughy ft. 271.]— It is curious to trace in 
Toumefbrt the encrease in the number of cattle thus employed, as 
he advances into Georgia : near Arz*roumt they will yoke three or 
four pair to one plough, p. 213 ; near Cars, ten or twelve, p* 216. 
Still farther on in Georgia iueff, fourteen or fifteen pair, p. 334.-^ 
Vol. ii. of the ti*anslation. 

Prince royal of Persia^ ft. 274.] — The character of Abbas Mirza, 
prince of Tabriz* is so striking; in oriental history, that every sup* 
port which can be given to the accuracy of the description, is im- 
portant. Gardanne confirms some of the more remarkable traits in 
the text : *^ II veut relever sa nation, et il a Tambition de la gloire 
militaire. S'il perd un general ou un guerrier, il decbire ses hab- 
its, et donne les marques de la plus vive douleur, II a perdu der- 
ni^rement des enfans, et n'a temoign6 aucun chagrin. Poui* expli- 
quer cette indifference, il faut connaitre'les moeurs. Nous deman- 
dons a un grand seigneur le nombre de ses enfans. II repond 
nai vement qil il n'en sait rien, se tourne du cote de son secretaire, et 
lui demande ; celui-ci /repond : dix-sept'* p. 36. The following 
anecdote is connected with the French character ; it occurs in the 
account of an entertainment given to the French mission by the 
prince's minister. ^ Apr^s le repas, les danseurs font des tours de 
force. Le vizir nous dit : mon maitre n'aime pas les danseurs, il 
les a tons chassis de Tauris. J'ai appell6 ceux-ci des villages voi- 
tins, ayant appris de Tambassadeur de Perse, que ce divertisse- 
ment 6tait agr^able d votre nation." P. 37. See others, p. 38-9. 

SMfis fm the Cas/tianyp. 282.]-^Every reader of Hanway will re- 
collect the extreme importance which Nadir attached to the forma- 
tion of a fleet in the Caspian, where the famous John Elton was in- 
duced to become his admiral. The dock-yards in the Persian gulph 
must import all their timber from India ; but the southern shore of 
the Caspian contains on the spot the amplest supplies. The turbu- 
lent character of the Arabs of the Gulph, induced Nadir Shah to 
meditate their removal from their own country ; and their nautical 
akin and experience suggested to him the idea of transplanting 
them profitably into the provinces along the Caspian, and i*eplacing 
them in their ancient seats by the people whom they thus dispos- 
sessed. But all his projects were overwhelmed in the confusion 
which foHowed his death ; and the only naval power, Twith the ex- 
ception of a few small vessels against the Turcomans,; which Per- 
sia had ever formed in the Caspian, was thus annihilated. Nadir 
Shah collected a fleet in the gulph also i and made Bushire the port 
of Shiraz Niebuhr, torn. ii. p. 75. Here he had assembled from 
twenty-two to twenty-five ships, built for him at Bombay and Surat, 
fee. but these were all neglected and dispersed at his death. 

Language of GhiUm^ p, 383«]'— Ghilan, the country of the an- 
cient Geloe, was, according to £bn Haukal, p. 714, the level tract 
along the Casinan) of that province, which in its mountainous parts 
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was called Dilem. Now Dilem was with Media Inferior, Maamde- 
ran, and the countries between the Caspian and tiie Tigris, one of 
the original seats of the Pchlavie. Heeren. Act. Soc. Gottiog. 
torn. xiii. Dilem was also a retreat of that language. In the 
breaking up of a grciit empire, the institutions of the conquered 
race always linger in the extreniities. The Caucasus, the country 
of Derbend, Segestan, and Kerman, thus sheltered the ancietu. lan- 
guage and religion of Persia : and thus the mountains ol Dilem re- 
tained till the tentli century, the worship of fire ; and perhaps, * 
therefore, the Pehlavie, with which that worship had been connect- 
ed. £bn Uaukal observes of Taberistan, the adjoining imcti 
M they have a peculiar dialect, neither Arabick nor Persian : and in 
many parts of Deilman their language is not understood.'* In a 
country separated by these circumstances, and by its local aituati<xi 
from the rest of Persiaj it is not improbable that there may alill ex* 
ist some traces of a distinct language : and as to the imperfections 
incident to the want of written memorials, sir W. Jones, in his dis- 
course on the Arabs, has prepared us to think that Dr« Johnson's 
reasoning is too general. 

The cookery of the Turcomant^ ft, 384 ] — Their cookery is some- 
thing like that of the Arabs described by Ci^per. There is a full 
account of the two hordes, the eastern and western Turcomans, in 
a note by the French editor of the Genealogical Histoi7 of the Ta- 
tars, p. 535-8. See also I'ooke, ii. 93. Their wealth in money in 
every age has been very great ; because, like the Arabs, and every 
' other pastoral people on the confines of great civilized empires, 
they sell the necessaries of life, and will not buy the luxuries. La 
Roque, p. 1 57, remarks accordingly, that in the time of Pliny, the 
riches both of the Romans and of the Parthians, were melted down 
among the Arabs. Harmer's Observations, vol. i. p. 33. Chardin in. 
his MS. notes in Uarmer says, that they are like Abraham, ^ very 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold " 

Chap, jrr/.]— The country from Tabriz and Arz-roum may al- 
most be considered as new ground in £ur6pean description. Gar- 
danne is the only other traveller who has traced this route, (Journal, kc. 
p. 3 1 -35); but the information which he collected in his passage is so 
limited, that he appears to know nothing of the Liske of Shahee ; 
or rather in travelling along its shores he confounds it with that of 
Van, which is at least one hundred miles from die spot where he 
places it ; p. 35. The country between Arz-roum and Tocat is de- 
scribed by Toumefort, torn. ii. and by Ta vernier, torn, i, p. 13-19 : 
and as one of the great roads from Bagdad, &c. falls in at Tocat, 
the further progress to Constantuiople is continued on Mr. Morier's 
line, by Tavemier, i. 1-13. Otter, ii. 330-357. Howell, p. 103-133, 
Jackson, p. 305-836. Aboo Taleb, ii. 356-264. Gardanne, p. 
114-119 ; see also p, 1-13. 

JTAof, fi. 393.J — The singularity of the walls of Khoi, is npticed 
by Gardanne, with a more singular illustration : ^^ Qu-oye est enioure 
de murailles et de tours, et resscmblc exactement aux gravures de 
Jerico que Ton \oit dans lea Bibles/' P. 34. 
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Jifarat^tk. 399/}-p-The heig^ht of Ararat can beet be understood b^ 
considering the distance ^t which it may be seen. Chardin mentiona 
that It is visible at Marant: torn. i. p. 353 ; Bruce, that he saw it at 
Derbend, Memoirs, p. 383 ; Struys, whom Olivier well cbaracteriaea 
as '^ Romanesque," describes hi^ ascent to visit a sick hermit at the 
top, p. 308, kc; but Toumefort, one of the first pf travellers, haa 
stated so fully the difficulties of his own attempt, that probably they 
have never yet been overcome. The mountain is divided into three 
regions of different breadths ; the first, composed of a short and 
slippery grass or sand,^^ aussi facheux que les Syrtes d'Afrtque,'' is 
occupied by shepherds ; the second, by tygers and crows ; the re^ 
mainderi which is half the mountain, ^* est couverte de neige depuis 
que Tarch y arreta, et ces neiges sont cach^es la moiti^ de I'ann^e 
sous les nuages fort epais. Les tygres que nous apper^umes ne lais* 
s^rent pas de nous faire peur " p. 358. It was impossible to go for* 
wards ami penetrate to the third region ; and not easy t9 go back : 
at length, utterly exhausted, they reached the bottom ; ^ nous ren« 
dimes graces au Seigneur d'en itre revenus, car peut-^tre que nous 
serious perdus ou que nous serious morts de faim sur cette moa« 
tagne,'' p. 37 1 if these were the sensations with which Toumefort 
regarded his enterprise, the common belief of the country may well 
be admitted, that no one ever yet ascended the Ararat of the Armo« 
nians. 

P, 310^3^-Hassan Calais the ancient Theodosiopolia. B'AnvUle, 
Geogr. Anc. vol. ii. p. 100. 

Arz-roum^ ft, 313.]— This city has been more generally written, 
Mrz'Toumy as by Chardin, See. ; but from the definition assigned to 
it by Toumefort, tom. ii. p. 357, 376, and adopted by D'Anville, 
Geogr. Anc. tom. ii. 99, that of the Arza of Rum, (the Asia Minor 
occupied by the Roman empire,) the present reading is established. 
The plain, in which it is built, is included by Toumefort, p. 335, in' 
that district, which he regards as the site of the terrestrial paradise. 
Yet the cold of a region so elevated as that which contains the springs 
of the Euphrates and the Araxes must be extreme: nor can the 
beauty of the spot be at all assisted by forest scenery ; Mr. Morier 
has observed the scarcity of wood, and Toumefort says, that there 
is no fuel but pine-wood, and that is brought two or thi^e days jour- 
ney, p. 359. Arz-roum was an early christian bishoprick ; in its civil 
history it was alternately subject to the empire of Constantinople and 
. that of Persia. In the eleventh century it stood a siege of six days, 
when the assailants, expecting that it would be relieved, sacrificed 
their hopes of booty, and set fire to the place, consuming in it so ma- 
ny, that, with the destmction in the six previous days, swelled the 
total loss of lives to one hundred and forty thousand. In the thir- 
teenth century it appears as the Argyron of Marco Polo. The city 
contained in Toumefort's time (1700) eighteen thousand Turks, six 
thousand Armenians, and four hundred Greeks. The Jesuits reckon- 
ed eight thousand Armenians, and one hundred families of the Greeks. 
The present population is estimated by Gardanne at one hundred and 
thirty thousand) p. 31. In the former commerce of Asia Minor it 
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wa8« << le passage et le repotfoir de toutes les marchandises des la- 
des/' Tournefort describes the influence of the French ; and seems 
pleased that the Tarks pay more regard to the recommendations of 
the king of France, than to those of the muiti of Rome. 

Mama Ehatoun^fi. 318.}— A spot near Mama Khatoun is suggest- 
ed by Tournefort as the scene of the great battle between Mithri* 
dates and Pompey. 

P 345.]— Geredeh is the Cams of the Romans. R. 

Canal from the Lake Sabanja^ fi. 350.}— The ancient kings of Bi- 
thynia had left unfinished a canal from the Nicomedian Lake, the mo- 
dem Sabanja. The younger Pliny, when governor of the province, 
reconunended the undertaking to Trajan. Plin. Epist. z. 46. Tra- 
jan, in reply, deures him to take care that the lake be not exhausted 
by letting its waters into the sea. Ep. 5 1 . PBny, EpisL 69, suggests 
tvAcient in answer to prove that this danger might be obviated ; 
though his project, however practicable or profitable, was never rea- 
lised. Traian's Letter, 70. At the end of sixteen centuries it was 
revived by the grand vizir, Kuprigli. It was destined to communi- 
eate with other rivers, and to open a water carriage into the centre of 
those immense forests, which in every age have supplied the arse- 
nals of Constantinople. But the project was sacrificed to a timely 
bribe offered by those who had monopolized the conveyance of the 
timber by land ; and Kuprigli, at the eve of the accomplishment} was 
deprived of the glory of completing that which Pliny and Trajan had 
projected in vain. 
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APPENDIX, No. >. 

MONEY IN PERSIA. 



fnoti in ItaHca have only a nominal existence. AecovntB are kept 
in dinara and fiiaitres,) 

5 dinan tm 1 ghauz» 
20 dinart as 1 beestee. 
35 dinars aes ^ shahee. 
50 dinan ss 1 *hahee» 
500 dinar* as 10 thahee ss i groucb. 
1,000 dinar* aes 20 thahee «b 1 grotvhf • 
1,250 dinar* s 1 realf. 
3.500 dinar* ss 50 thahee as 1 ftshrefiee. 
10,000 dinar* sa 10 piastres sa 1 tomauD. 

3 *hahee sa 1 shahee^ 

4 ehahee ■« 1 abattee* 

8 shahee as 1 real or nipeeC 
100,000 rupees ^1 lack. 



* This appears the plasty in value. ** A piastre is abeut two shillings Bri- 
tish." ** Average exchange between Persia and India, one hundred and 
thirty piastres for one hundred rupees/* 

t " Containine two miecal*, six hehod of silver. None of the ooins that are 
Mruck in Persia have any alloy/' 

f ** The present shahee takes its name from the shahee of the Seffis, but 
has increased in value owing to the rise of silver. They have no coin of 

S -eater amount than the tomaun, except it be a very large piece which the 
ng has struck for the luxury and magnificence of bis own treasury, and 
which is equal to one thousand tomauns» or ten thousand piastres.*' 

4 As there is some obscurity, the whole passage in the original if iubjoiji- 
eojhere: 

S shahee «» 1 r^al or rupee. 
4i reals ss 1 ditto. 
2i reals «ldittft. 
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ROUTES IN PERSIA. 



ITCNEBABY FROM BUBHIHB TO SHIRAZ' 



WITH THB POPVLATZON AVO T&IBVTB. 



§ 

X 



^ 



1 

I 



Bushtre to 
AHchuigeel 
Jkmtdi^h . 
Sertnel • • 
Eetevendee • 
KhoehAub . 
BonuBJoon • 
DatilAkee • 
KhonarTackU 
Xkuht . . 
Khaumuidge 
Xwrocff m 

Kauzeroon • 
Abdoui • • 
Deiht-e-Arjun 
Khone ZlMiioun 
BaghShfthChersgfa 
Shiraz • . 



MirhauBt Gaon 
Bencfoih • 
In the pktin c 
naetymUa^ 



150 

170 

200 — 

100 

100 
3000 
1000 



60 90C 



3605600 
600 — 



1 
600 660 660 
500] -i- 
1000; 150' ^ 
4000 3500 25001 
800. 330 — 
600 160 
35 — — 



13,000 
1000 



160 



3500 



Seewund • 
Kemeen 
Morghaub . 
Deibeed 
Rhone khofrc<li 
Surmek • « 
Abadeh • . 
Sboolg^Aoun 
Vezdikbaast 
Maxhoud Beg^ 
KomeshBh • 
Mayar^ • . 
Ispabanek . 
Ispahan . . 

lOO Gez . . . 
Moarobekottfd 
Kt^hrood • 
Ktukan • • 

600 Nusserabad. 
Koom • • 
Pool Dallauk 
Kinar a-Gird 
Teheran • • 



5000 



170 
1000 
lOOU 

100 

1000 

1000 

100 

600 



700 

300 

60 



130 



1000 

700 



ISO 



6000 3000 4000 
200 100^ 100 
1501 40 40 
80,000 70,000 50,000 



500 
300 
300 

5000 
350 

3000 



600 ^ 
l^OOOl — 



400. 300 

3001 300 

300! 100 

3500, asoo 



2500 



1200 



* The {wpulation throughout is auted at five persons to a house, 
t This is the tribute paid in produce. A kherwar is one hundred 
Tabriz ; each maun being seven pounds and a <{uarter English* 
\ The places in Roman letters are the aiages. 
§ T¥ro raads \ one by Orch6ene9 the other by Ispahanek. 
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mNERART FROM ROOM TO SULTANIEH*. 



26 



6 Mudjd-alMid 



40 



50 



36 



Dtung 



Asmallvilliii^ 



45 



12 



10 



Sakisabad 



150 



26 



28 8 



BosUntik • • 
Khonemder^h 



150 

400 



SulUniA 



150 



150 

300 



300 



40 In going from Kooniy the Teheran 
road 18 lefty which goes more to the 
eastward. At three fiirsungt from 
Koom the celebrated enchanted 
hill, called " Geddengelmez," L e. 
who goes and never returns, is 
passed. Near Mudjd-abad, cross- 
ed a small river running east. 

At two fursungs from Mudjd-abad, 
pass a fort called Turragnareen, 
and some streams of water, and 
on the right a village. Sauva, a 
considerable town, is five fursungs 
from Mudjd-abad: two or three 
miles on the left, near Daung, saw 
a disunt rang^ of mountains to the 
N. covered with snow. 

Six iursungps from Daung, j)assed a 
round caravanserai, called Jeeb. 
It is situated at the entrance of 
hillsy on leaving the plain of Da- 
ung. After pasflinr the hills, de- 
scended into the large plain, in 
which Casvin is said to be situat* 
ed ; here are a number of small 
villages. Wind firesh from the 
N.W. which is called, Baad Ga* 

Szgoon, from a place of that name, 
)>m which quarter it blowsf . 
200|Bostanuk is in a very extensive plain, 
with manv villages and cultivation. 
The |>eople Ulk Turkish. 
More villages and more cultivation 
than before. Through the ravine, 
in which this village ia situated, 
runs a small river. 
The royal camp : halted eight miles 
from the camp. 



400 



* Extracted from Dr. Jukes^f Journal of Mr. Manesty^i route. 
t See p. 252. 

d£ 
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rriKERART FROM SULTANIKH TO BAGDAD, FROM US. JUKB8« 
JOURNAL. 



SulUni^h. 
2i'3 KooBlmbad 



8 

9 |2^3iBeejaeen 



2}] 



lV3i3 Jereen • . 
18j5^<5 Arpadurnuot 



7 p |3 

do 

3i 



SiirU . . . 

Httbbadraheng 
Veean • . . 
Joureekan . • 



500 



150 
250 



300 

2000 
150 



150 



60 
150 



200 



600 
100 



Large village 



Hamadan 



Mafching west from SaUaoiA^ pass- 
ed througli TDouniains. 

The road led across a plain ; passed 
a considerable village on the plaiiw 
There is a running stream near 
Bcejaeen. 

Mure villages. 
100 Crossed the bed of a river, after lescr. 
ing Jarecn. At two fursungs pass* 
ed sonte defiles ; and cootintted on 
an ascent All the rest of the mairch. 
Soon after Jereen^ we came into 
the country of the Karaguzlooa. 

First part of the road was on a plain ; 
on the right hand were two or 
three villages. During the latter 
part of tody's march, saw the &> 
mous mountain of Alwund. 

Passed through the village Dumouu 
Many villages besides. 

The country about here looks pros- 
perous. 

The country cultivated, and villages. 
From the summit of a hill, hud a 
view of the fertile plain of Hama- 
dan. 

Shevereen is a village three mHes 
from Hamadan. Hamadaii, shuat> 
ed at the foot of the east side of 
tlie mountain of Alwund. Many 
streams fall from Alwund into the 
plain. Alwund appears at a dis> 
tance to be one long range of 
mountains. I am assured the 
length of Alvnind proper, is not 
more than three fur&ungs in length ; 
and is distinct from the northern 
range. Tlirough the intenal be- 
tween these two ranges, leads the 
road to Kermanshah. 



150 



40 



200 



500 
100 
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g 






•r 



I2l3 3 
133 3 



Asadabftd 



246 



lB^^ 



16 



15 



344 



Kuogavar 
Sidina . 



600 



500 



400 300 200|ManyviUag«8aU around. 



Beesttoon 



1000 
400 



800 500 



300 



Hissar Sefeed 



300 



400 One ftirsung from Zagba came to a 
pa89 10 the mountain. Many streams 
from the hills. There is a village 
one mile within the pass : and near 
to it, is a caravanserai, which is the 
boundary of the district of tlie Ka- 
raguzloos. Our march then conti- 
nued for three miles through the 
hills, and then opened the follow- 
ing> view : plain of Hamadan to the 
eastward ; to the westward the 
plain of Asadabad, sunx>unded by 
the mountains and the village of 
Asadabad, considerably beneath 
us s to the northward, the distant 

# mountains of the Courdistan ; and 
to the southward those of Looris- 
tan. From here to the plain^ the 
descent was four miles. 

Tliis villNp^e is situated on the north 
aide of its plain. 

Passed by one or two villages: springs 
of water on the side of the moun- 
tain. Plain well watered. Near 
to the village of Sahna, we crossed 
two other considerable streams^ 
wliich seemed to descend from the 
hilli^ that form the N. side of tlie 
plain- 

From Sahna two or three miles, our 
road led up the plain ; then it took 
a more southerly course. Th6 
streams of yesterday uniting, form 
a considerable river, and we kept 
by the banks of it all day. Near to 
the famous mountain of Besitoon, 
we crossed a bridge, wer a river, 
that takes iU rise in the N« W. 
mountains on our right, and joined 
the river before mentioned. The 
river that runs down this valley is 
called the Chum-chuma), from a 
village of the same name. Here 
are chtiracters sculptured Like the 
Perse (wlitan. 

Road over an uncultivated plain ; to 
the left a small running btrcam. 
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I 



Kcrmaniba}! 



143 



:k) 



185 



30 E 



304 



Miibefdtilit 



Harootmbad 



Kerrund 



Pool*c-ZohAub 



iCur-e-Sbcrtsen 



JO 



im 



3m 



60 



200 



^lUlJI 



The river of ye^terxbiy seemed to 
tmke t fnore S- direction sionqtig- the 
mounuJns ; und we lost it after 
leaving the valley of BAisilooti. We 
■&V Kermtnshahf and encamped 
■ix miles from the ujwh. 
One hour and a half af^er leariti^ our 
encampment^ crossed a good bridgpe 
of »even arche», over tl>e river 
which waa runn'mg to the south, 
and Slid to join those that run 
down the valley Kuaistoonp to form 
the Shooster river. The I'aiik-e- 
Roustan is iti the north ran|fe of 
mountainSi, about seven miles from 
Kermai^shah. The river in the 
plain to the N* of the town runs 
aouthp and joioing' with that from 
Sahna and Be^itoon, adda its 
stream to tlie Urge Shooster ri^er. 
They cail this river Kara Sou : It 
is said to take it^ rite in the moun> 
tmin of Kouidisian, forty miles to 
the northward of Kermanshah* 

Seven miles fkim Kermanshah de- 
scended into the plain of Mahee* 
daaht. 

Plain of Haroonabad ; la well waters 
ed. Crosiied a bridge aoon after 

auitting the village. The bed of 
lie river Isr^. 
aOOJThe mounuiiia at Kerrund cotitifact, 
and leai^ an open space at the dis- 
tance of seven miles further on; 
throu^ which the road descends 
intoUie Turkish territory. 

Seven miles from Kerrund is the pa» 
that separates Persia from Turkey. 
Zohaub is a large town» not far dit- 
tani from the bridge called Pool-e- 
Zohaub, where vm encamped. 

The AJwundt which take^ its rise in 
the mountaina of KerruDd* 
near Kasr-e-Shereen. 



3000 
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•5 

s 



s 



b« 



\ 

3 



18 
18 5 



\7i 
308 

3519 



Khanakee . 
KizzU Robat 



Shahreran 
Bakoobah 

Bagdad . 



3000 
1500 



1000 



8000 



30,000 



Built on the banks of the Alwund : 

here is a s^ood bridge. 
And the revenues rented for twelve , 

thousand five hundred and six 

piastres. 

The Alwund river here is very con- 
siderable. 
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ISPAHAN TO BAGDAD. 



3 
4 
6 
7 
8 



AnMshervan. 
Chal Seeah. 
Dur. 

Dehhak. 
Koukek. 
KhomeWe. 



6 
6 
7 
7 

4 



Imauret. 
Hiasar. 
Mehrabad. 
Pur Sych. 
Kenghaver. 
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BOUTE FROM BUSHIRK TO CONGOON. 



Mir Abdullah. 
Deh Ranzee. 
KMikee. 



& 



Baudouleli. 



Covcooy. 
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ROUTE FROM SHIRAiS TO BEHBAHAN. 



5 

4 
3 
3 
3 



Joujroum. 
Kholar. 
Deh All. 
PooU Oousack. 
Pouli Mourd. 



t 



8 

9 



5 

4 
3 
8 
8 



Fahleejaun. 
Secaub Seeah. 
Bauaht. 

Doug^mbedan. 
Bbbbahan. 
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METEOttOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 



KEPT AT BUSHIRB BY DR. JUKES. JUNE. 1807. 



Day. 


Hour. 


ii 


Wind & weather. 


Day. 


Hour. 




Wiiid 8c weather. 


June 

5di 


6 A.M. 




Cool breeze from 


18th 


5 A. M. 


83* 


Light K. wind; 
hazy during the 








the land. 










1 P. M. 


90O 


N.W. 




2 P.M. 


89 


morning. 

Fresh from the N. 
W. during the 


6th 


6A.M. 


•• 


Haze. 








evening. 




2 P.M. 


91 


Fresh N. W. all 
the day*. 


19th 


5 A. M. 


84 


Rather fi-csh from 
the N. W. 


13th 


6 A.M. 


80 


Pleasant and more 
moderate. 




4 P. M. 


90 


At night strong 
from the N^. W. 










20th 


5 A. M. 


83 


Fresh : at night 




3 P. M. 


M 


Evening hazy. 




3 P.M. 


86 


fresher : sinett 
the N. W. be. 


14th 


6 A. M. 


80 


Very hazy. 








^n on the 18th« 
It has constantly 
blown harder 




1 P. M. 


84 


Light N. wind 














thro' the day f. 








during the- 
night; and some- 
what luUed dur- 


15(h 


5 A.M. 


80 


Light N wind and 










2 P. M. 


85 


very hazy. 








ing the day. 
This evening ex- 


** 




























tremely hazy» 


16th 


^ A. M. 


80 


Do.blowingrathei 








and at sunset. 




2 P.M. 


86 


fresh at night. 








the sun quitfc ob- 
scured^ 








Pleasant north 


21st 


5 A. M. 


83 


Light N. air rirerii 


irth 


5 A.M. 


80 




4 P. M. 


87 


at ni|^t and ex- 
ceedingly hazy. 




2 P.M. 


sr 


breeze. In the 
evening but lit- 














tle wind, and at 


23d 


5 A. M. 


83 


Do. : at sunset at- 








night warmer 




3 P.M. 


87 


mosphere clear- 








than I have felt 








er: night serene* 








it for some 


83d 


5 A. M. 


84 


Calm, and the 




1 


time:!. • 




I wannest mom- 



• strong N. W. from the 6th to tlie 13th, with little or no intermission : 

great dust. , - . > , i. , 

f Water-melons, musk-melons, and figs in season ; ana plenty of them. 
1 The weather does not appear so hot as in former seasons. 
§ I have not remarked such a haze in former times. I have scarcely seen 

the mountains of Persia since the latter end of May. 
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Day. 


Hour. 




Wind & weather. 


Day. 


Hour. 




Wind ki we«dMr. 


l-e. 






ing in the sea- 
ton, li^t W 


%• 


5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 


840 
95 


Southyfiffht: night 
very close. 98® 
in the country. 








breeze during 














the day. The 
















island of Khar- 


8th 


5 A.M. 


83 


North: land breeze 








rack distinctly 








cool at day- 








teen from the 








bnak. 








plain, and from 
















Concord lodge*, 




3 P.M. 


95* 


Sun set yeiY thick: 
Bun luuM. 


94th 


5 A. M. 


83« 


Light N.W.haay 










3P.M. 


87 




9th 


5 A. M. 


91 


North s fi^esh* 


25tb 


5 A. M. 


84 


Do. 




3 P.M. 


93* 






3 P.M. 


88 


At night» light 
breeze from the 


10th 


5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 


90 

93 


North: pleasant; 
very hazy. 








land. 


11th 


5 A.M. 


89 


North an day; at 


Mh 


6 A. M. 


84 


Warm nxxning i 




3 P.M. 


93J 


night, breeze 




3 P.M. 


89 


hazy. 








from the land; 


37th 


5 A.M. 


83 


Light N.W. 








Teryhazj. 




a P.M. 


88 


Pleasant : cool 


ISth 


5 A. M. 


89 


N. ligkt: ytry 








from the Uii£ 




3 P.M. 


94 


warm at night 


aath 


5 A.M. 
3 P.M. 


83 
91 


N. breeze. Ex- 
tremely warm at 
night : breeze 
from the south- 
ward. 


13th 


5 A.M. 

3 P.M. 


93 
95 


S. Ughtt great 
haze. Sun seen 
only half an hour 
aiW it was ri- 
sen. 


39th 


5 A.M. 


85 


Calm, and very 


14th 


5 A. M. 


89 


W. light: hazy, 


^- 


3 P.M. 


93 


warmf. 




3 P.M. 


96 




5 A.M. 


85 


N. light: very ha- 








whatckwdy. 


4th 


2 P.M. 
5 A. M. 


91 
84 


zy morning. 
North: cool breeze 


15th 


5 A.M. 

3 P.M. 


90 

95i 


N. light! mat 
haze : cool on 




3 P. M.. 


93 


from the land at 
day-break. 








account of the 
north breeze. 


5lh 


5 A. M. 


85 


N. warm in the 


16th 


5 A.M. 


93 


North: hazy. 




3 P.M. 


94 


momiog. 




3 P.M. 


96 




eth 


5 A.M. 


85 


South; in the e« 


17th 


5 A. M. 


91 


North: sun set 


3 P.M. 1 


95 


veningthe8.W. 




3 P.M. 


96 ctoudy. Night 




1 




sprung up. 








doae. 



* 1 hare seen it one or two days before in this month, but I do not recollect 
to hare aeen it during the winter, or when the atmosphere is very clear, 
t Bushire ; grapes good and plentiful ; musk and water«mekms> and figs. 
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Day. 



Hour. 



I 

Wind & weather. TiAy* 



Hour. 






Wind & weither. 



Jaly 

idtii 



5 A. M 



19th 



20ih 5 



2 P.M. 
5A.M. 

a P. M. 



A. M 
3P. M. 



3Ut 

29d 
23d 

24th 
25th 
26Ui 
27th 



5 A. M 

3 P.M. 

5 A. M 

2 P.M. 

5 A. M. 

P.M. 



5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 

5 A. M. 

2 P.M. 



28th 



29th 



5 A. M. 

2 P.M. 

5 A. M 
2 P.M. 

5 A. M. 
2P.M. 



Aug. 
Ist 



5 A, 
2 P. 



M. 
M. 



90< 

96 

89 
96 

90 
96 



30th 5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 



5 A. 
2 P. 



M. 

M. 



S9 
96 

88 

87 

95 

87 
95 

88 
96 

88 
96 



S. £.— ^urinr the 
day S W. 

Heavy dew* 

N. W. ereat dew 
at night. 

South; fresh; hazy 
At Mr. Bruce's 
house 100**, very 
close. 

South ; oppres 
sively hot. 

S. W. fresh. 



Aug. 

2d 5 A, 
2P, 



S. W. These soa- 
thedy winds i^re 
unusual. 



3d 
5th 

6th 

7th 
8th 



5A, 
2 P. 

5 A. 
2 P. 



. M 

M. 

M 

M. 

M. 

M. 



5 A 
2P, 



. M 

M. 



5 A. 
2 P. 



5 A 

2 P. 



S. W. very hazy. 
South we9t. 
S.W. 

s.w. 
s.w. 



9th 



10th 5 A. 
2 P. 

Ilth5 A. 
2 P. 

12th 5 A. 
2 P. 

5 A. 
2P 



5 A 
2P 



|l3th 



14th 



;. W. light ; very 
close, and op 
pi*essive. 



r^Jieth 



Greater heat, than 
yesterday, 
it blew N. and 
we did not feel 
the heat so 
much. 

North; light, fresh. 



5 A 
2 P. 



15th ^ 



A. 
12 P. 



I7th 



5 A, 
2 P. 

5A. 
2 P. 



M, 

M. 

M. 
M. 

. M 
M. 

. M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

. M 
M. 

;m, 

M. 
M« 



M. 
M. 

m. 
m. 



95 



94 

87 
95 

87 
95 

87 
94 

88 
94 



N. fresh. 

K. fresh. 

N. cooler in the 
day, but closer 
at night. 

N. Atmosphere 
clearer. Moua* 
tains visible- 
North* 

N. strong. Early 
at ni|^t wind 
from the sooth. 

N.W. 

North. # 
Eather south; 
S.W. 



95 



N. W. ; extremely 
hazy. 

N. { at night ligh^ 
£. breeze. 

S. during the day.- 
At night cooler 
than For three 
months past. 

S. W. great dew 
at night. 

N. W. in the even* 
ing. Morning 
cflibni and op- 
preasive heat. 
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Da^ 


Hour. 


|1 


Wind k ^feather. 


Day. 


Hour. 


ii 


WindfcweaUier. 


I9ui 


5 A.M. 


99* 


N breeze. Nigfau 


Sept. 

3d 


5 A. M. 


86<» 


S.W. Hazy. 




3 P.M. 


95 


cool and plea- 




2 P.M. 


95 










sant 


4lh 


5 A. M. 


86 


S.W. 


90th 


5 A.M. 


87 


N. W. haxy. 




2 P.M. 


93 






3 P.M. 


93 




5th 


5 A. M. 


86 


S.W. 


31tl 


5 A. M. 


84 


Cold moniing. 




2 P.M. 


94 






3 P.M. 


93 




6th 


5 A. M. 


85 




33d 


5 A. M. 


83 


N. W. unoittBUy 




2 P.M. 


94 






3 P.M. 


93 


cold for the sea- 
son, io the itMom. 


7th 


5 A. M. 
2 P.M. 


84 
95 










ingz saw the 
mountains. 


8th 


5 A. M. 
2 P.M. 


84 

95 


K.liglit winds. 


33d 


5 A. M. 


83 


Saw tlie mouU' 


9th 


5 A. M. 


84 


West; light; ve. 




8 P.M. 


92 


tains. 




2 P.M. 


95 


lywarm. 


UA 


5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 


84 
93 


Colds becoming 
frequent, from 


10th 


5 A.M. 
3 P. M. 


88 
95 


N.W.} light 








the cold nights. 


Uth 


5 A.M. 


83 




35tfa 


5A9M. 

3 P.M. 


88 
93 


S. Dew at night 


13th 


2P.M. 
5 A. M. 


94 
85 




36di 


5 A. M. 

2 P.M. 


85 

94 


S. Heavy dew at 

night 


13th 


2 P.M. 
5 A.M. 


95 
85 


S. Evening clou- 






y^ 




2 P.M. 


95 


4r- Opimssive 


srth 


5 A. M. 


83 


S. W.J very hajy 








heat 




3 P. M. 


93 


and great dew. 


14th 


5 A. M. 


86 


S.; averyrniusual 


28th 


5 A.M. 
3P. M. 


82 
92 


E*^nmg and morn- 
ing, thick fog. 
During the di^ 
S. breeze. 




2 P.M. 
5 P.M. 


95 
84 


d^ at this sea- 
son. Wmd in. 
creased from 
the S< during 
the mcMiiing, 


39th 


5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 


85 

934 


S.W. Oppressive 
day. 








and blew haid 
tiU two P. M.; 
lulled quarter of 


30ih 


5 A. M. 


87 


S. W. Warm and 








an hour; shyied 




2P.M. 


94 


^^ " » ^»« ^KA eftis%s 

oppressive: ha- 
ay. 








totheN.»blew 


Bert. 












lightning and 


Ui 


5 A.M. 
3 P.M. 


83 
95 


South. 








thunder. Rain; 
duD; andatfiTc 
P. M. vast CO. 


3d 


5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 


85 

94 


S. W, Dew at 
night 








hann of aand 
from the £. an- 
nounced a gnle. 
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Day. 


Hour. 


£1 


Wind & weatlier^ 


Day. 


Hour. 


is 


Wind kt irealher. 


s«^ 


- 




The theriporne- 
ter sunk eleven 
degrees. Rain» 


^ 


5 A.M. 

2 P.M. 


80* 
90 


S. Li|i>t. 








thunder, and 


SOtfa 


5 A. M. 


80 


S. Close. 








immense Kght- 
ning. Night : 




2 P. M. 


90 










Oct. 














pleasant bfeeze 


1st 


5 A. M. 


80 


Westerly; thick 








during the nighty 




2P. M. 


90 


fog and ex* 








from S.andE. 








tremely wet. 
like as with rain. 


15th 


5 A. M. 

2 P.M. 


83<^ 
92 


S. fresh ; eool and 
pleasant. 
















2d 


5 A. M. 


79 


N.W. 


16tli 


S^ArM. 

2 P.M. 


83 
92 


N.liglit. 




2 P.M. 


91 












3d 


5A.'M. 


80 


N.W. 


irth 


$A. M. 
2 P.M. 


83 
92 


N.W.hvy. 




2 P.M. 


92 












4th 


5A. m; 


80 


ir« frefh : oo09ct» 


19th 


5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 


84 
92 


N. 




2 P.M. 


90 


due W. of Bu. 
shire. 7 P. M. 
40«> and 50» «- 


20tli 


5 A.M. 
2 P.M. 


83 
93 


N. pleasant. 








bore the hpri- 
zon. 










5tb 


5 A. M. 


80 


N. fresh : moun- 


2l8t 


5 A. M. 

2 P.M. 


83 
92 


N. 




2 P.M. 


91 


Ums clear. 


22d 


5A. M. 


83 


N.9P. M.COOLE 


6th 


5 A. M. 

2P.M. 


81 
92 


N. fresh. 




2 P.M. 


93 


breeze. 










23d 


5 A. M. 
2 P.M. 


82 
93 


N. 


7th 


5 AM. 

2 P.M. 


81 
91 


N. fresh : Ught. 


24th 


5 A.M. 


81 


N. fresh: moun- 


8th 


5 A. M. 


81 


S. light and 




2P. M. 


93 


tain clear: land 
wind. 




2 P.M. 


92 


warm: conside- 
rable dew at 


3Sth 


5 A.M. 


82 


N. Fresh at night: 








night. 




2 P.M. 


93 


hard from the 


9th 


5 A. M. 


81 


S.W.Ught Baad- 








N.W. - 




2 P.M. 


91 


e-Sttba. 


S6tb 


5 A.M. 


85 


N.W. More mo. 


lOth 


5 A. M. 


80 


W. in the day. 




2 P.M. 


93 


derate. 




2 P.M. 


90 


Baad-e-Suba Ic 
dews. 


arth 


5 A.M. 


82 


N. Baad^-Suba, 


11th 


5 A. M. 


79 


Do. 




2 P.M. 


93 


cool from the 
mountains. 




2 P.M. 


90 




38th 


5 A. M. 


80 


Eaat Cool. 


12th 


5 A. M. 


80 


S. £. cool breeze. 


bp.M- 


(92 






2 P.M. 


90 
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SHy 


Hoar. 


S ^ 

if V 


Wind fciicatlier. Di^^ 


Hour. 


1^ 


Wind fc wentker. 


OtL 

13th 


5 A. M. 
2 P.M. 


79« 
S5 


N. W. fresh ■nd;2Ui 
GokL 


5 A.M. 

3 P.M. 


74^ East and north. 
85 


Ulb 


5 A. M. 
2 P.M. 


78 
85 


K. cool ttd pka. 

Mllfc. 


22d 


5 A. M. 
3 P.M. 


72 
86 


North: east and 
west m the 
mominil^. 


nth 


5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 


78 

84i 


N.pleimrt. 


23d 


5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 


74 
86 


E. heavy chynds 
and little ffM. 


Ifitb 

irth 


5 A.M. 

3 P.M. 

5 A. M. 
3 P.M. 


75 
85 

74 
84 


N. hMXf nooB. 
Uioi. 

N.pkaaant 


24th 
25th 


5 A. M. 
5 P.M. 

5 A. M. 


76 
86 

78 


East.Cloiids;hea. 
TV clouds to the 
W.aBdthunder» 

N.iiesh. 


18lh 


5 A. M. 
3 P.M. 

5 A.M. 

2 P.M. 


74 
84 

73 
84 


East and north. 
North. 


26th 
27th 


3 P.M. 

5 A. M. 

3 P.M. 

5 A.M. 


85 

76 
84 

75 


N* fresh. Cloudy 
snd pleasant 

N. 


30th 


5 A. M. 
2 P. M. 


73 
87 


East A. M.; 1hen38th 
aotttheriy andj 
warmer. | 




. • 


Wentnhuntk^to 
the 13Ui No- 
vember. 
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Day. 


Hoar. 




Wind & weather. 


Day. 


Hour. 


|1 


Wind & weather. . 














nm. 








V«v. 








^ 


6 A.M. 


d9o 


S. £. light clouds 
irom the S. 








the air. At 13 
wind £ast 




13 


84 


Clouds still vising. 


6th 


6 A.M. 


740 


W. clear sky. 




10 P.M. 


77 


Sky wild. Foxes 
tails : an extra- 
ordinsrv hslo 
round the moon: 








fresh and cold. 
FeU ill, and 
could not ob- 
serve 








sultry. 


7th 


. . 




Very clear wea- 


.3d 


6 A.M. 


70 


S. £. clouds all o. 








ther: Halila 




13 


84 


ver, but light 
Very sultry, and 
wind hot, tho' 








Peak«andmouttf 
tains, seen re- 
markably plain. 








Bot clammy. 


8th 


6 A.M. 


68 


Calm, aftd rather 




10 P.M. 


80 










hazy : Kght 
. clouds. 


4th 


6A.M. 


74 


S. £. clouds all 




13 








13 


84 


over : haze ; 




75 










wind light in 




10 P. M. 


76 


Fresh night 




^ 




the morning* 
but increased 
very strong at 
noon. 


9tb 


7A.M. 
13 


73 
80 


Southerly. Clouds 
all over, with ap« 
pearanceofrain. 

Very sultry. 




10 P.M. 


81 


Fell in the evening 
very heavy : 
clouds in the N. 
W. wkh a little 




11P.M. 


73 


Clear sky, and a 
pleasant even- 
ing. 








lightning. Calm, 


10th 


7 A.M. 


73 


Calm. Fine clear 
morning. 


dol 


6 A.M. 


65 


N. £. At about 




13 


80 


Sultry day. 




13 


76 


three this morn- 




10 P.M. 








10 P.M. 


77 


ing it blew a fu- 




77 










rious gate from 
the N. £. and 


11th 


7 A.M. 
13 


€ 


Southeriy. Sultry: 
cloudy to the 








W. with much 




11 P. M. 


79 


north, and at 








thunder and 








•un-set large 








h^btning. The 








ckHidsover Ha- 








rain fell at about 








UU Peak emit- 








half past four, 
and the wine 








ting much light- 
ning. At about 
7 P. M. it blew 








subsided} it pro- 














duced a charm' 








fresh from the 








ing cocMliess iii 


' • 


clouds, and at 
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0.y. 


Hour. 


II Wind & weiUier. 


Day. 


How. 


it 


WmdkwMtiMr. 






{20 








^6 




Wtlf. 






about ten o'clock 
IB th« nomini^ ■ 


Mar. 






Pkiadta quite 
aplMdid. 








most TioUal 
storm ef thun* 


16th 


6A.M. 


65»|cabD. rmeoMNi. 








der and lif^ht 








"-*• 








ning from the 




11 P. M. 


75 


Light airs. Warm. 








N. W. witli 
much rain. 


inh 


6 A.M. 


67 


Light airs, and 
calma. 


lath 


UNoM. 


76* 


W. veiy ff^sh. 
Still maiv 




12 P.M. 


75 


Cloudy. 








clouda. 


18th 


6 A.M. 


68 


Warm and plea. 




10 P.M. 


r4 


K. W. clear eTen. 








saot 








inr; at swi-set 




IS 


77 


B. if any thing. 








the sky looked 








cloudy. 








rainy vith 
clouds all over. 




11 P. M. 


74 


Wind hot, and 
strong J appear- 


13Ui 


6A.M. 


6T 


N. beautiful clear 
weather, and 








ances of a south- 
erly wind. 








cold. 


19th 


6 A.M. 


er 


N, vety tight 




1P.M. 


73 


N. 








br«eie. 




11 P. M. 


70 


N. fine clear i^gbt: 




IS 


76 


W. in the evening 








cold : slept with 
a blanket and 




UP. M. 


76 


much appearan- 
ces of blowing, 
and maaiy clouds. 








coverlid. 








14ih 


6A.M. 


64 


K. fine clear wea« 
thers saw the 


aoth 


6A.M. 


67 


K. fine deariMm. 
ing. 








first snows on 
the N.£. moun- 




1P.M. 


75 


Light breexe. 








tains. 


21st 


7A.M. 


67 


K.W. fresh: night 




12 


ri 


N. W. 








cold, but ftery 
clear. 




11P.M. 


72 


Clear weather. 




IS 


74 


N.W. 


15th 


6 A.M. 


64 


K. W. detigktful 
naming, fresh 
4ll pleasant 


2Sd 


rA.M. 


65 


K. W. cold and 
bracing. 




" 








is 


74 


V. W. warmer. 




IS 

U p. M. 


rs 
rs 


Some l^w clouds 
at the close of] 




U p. M. 


67 










the evening.. 33d 


7 A.M. 


63 


H. W. calm wea- 








The night quite 
clear. The stars 
shilling with pe- 


11 P. M. 


67 


ther. 
N.W. light breeze. 








culiar brilUan..24th 
cy: Orion»ArcJ 


6A.M. 


63 


S. W. very cloudy. 








IS 


75 and anpearances 


,, ., , 


.1 turas, and the| ( 


10 P.M. 73' of rain. Clouds 
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D^. 



Hrnir. 



11 



Wind & weather. 



Day. 



Hour. 



Wind k tieMker. 



Hoy. 



25th 



26th 



6 A.M. 

1P.M. 

10 P.M. 



6A.M 
12 



arth 



28th 



10 P. M 
7 A.M. 

11 P. M. 

6A.M 
UA.M. 

11 P. M. 



29th 



30th 



6A.M. 
2 P.M. 

10 P. M 

7A.M 



gathered at sun- 
set in the Np W. 
quarter. 

S> £. morning^ ve- 
ry thick* and 
lightning in N, 
W. Clouds al] 
over portending 
st«rm and vnnd: 
N. breeze. 

S. S. blew very 
fresh in . the 
night from the 
N.E.andK.W 
with rain and 
occasional than 
der : in the 
morning blew 
freshf and many 
clouds. N.W, 

N. W. 

N. W. very cold j 
slept with two 
blankets. 

Ditto. 

S. 

S. W. and shifting 
about. 

S. W. clouds all 
over^ and ap< 
pearaoces 
rain. 



l8t 



2d 



3d 



4th 



7A.M, 

2P.M, 

11P.M. 

7 A.M. 



2 P.M. 

a P.M. 

7A.M. 

3 P.M. 

11 P. M 

7A.M. 
2 P.M. 

11 P. M 



of 



Snow seen very 
plain. 

S.W. 

Southerly. Clouda 
all over : at sun 
set a cloud co- 
vered Halila 
Peak : at nipht 
clouds rising 
from the N. £ 



5th 



7A.M 
2P.M 



64* 

73 

70 

65 



Westetly. Calm 
and ser«*e. 



Easterly. Fresh 
from the BK>un- 
tains. 



73 15, 



. at noon» 
weather. 



fine 



S. night clearer: 
light clouds^ e« 
' vening hot. 

East. 
breeze. 



I-%ht 



6Ui 


7 A.M. 

2 P. M. 

11P.M. 


rth 


7 A.M. 

2 P.M. 

a P. M. 



Westerly at noon ; 
warm day. 

Warm j evenltig 
pleasant. 

East. 

S. W. strong at 10 
o'clock ; heavy 
clouds- 

Clouds in the e- 
vening: gather- 
ed in the north- 
ward, dispersed 
with a Kffht 
squall and li^t- 
ning. Clouds 
from the south- 
ward at eleven 
at night. 

S. a lig^t squall at 
night : morning 
cloudy, ' but 
cleared up afler. 

N. fine clear wea- 
ther. 



64 E. in the morning, 
70 I wind from the 
68 I land ; delightful 
• clear weatner. 
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Dajr- 


Hour. 


•A 6 


Wind b -vreathec^ 


Day. 


HiMV. 


|l 


Wind k wwtfcer. 


See. 

8th 


7A.M. 


64^ 


N. rather fealm. 


Dec 


UP.M. 


6D« 


A cfaamuBf 
breeae. 


- 


11 P. M. 


72 


A moat charming 
moon light. 


30th 


7A.M. 


54 


Fine clear monk- 
ing. 


9Ui 


r A.M. 


74 


Calm. A warm 












11P.M. 


72 


day. Very fine 
sun-rise and sun- 


2Ut 


8 A.M. 


sr 


Borazjoon. 








set. 




1P.M. 


66 


Dead calm under 


10th 


7 A.M. 


69 


N. W. strong 
Cold : haze. 








the mocmtain: 
hot wind sproor 
up, and curled 
up books, paper. 




1 P. M . 


70 


Continued to blow 
fresh. 






















and ivory iBsm- 




UP.M* 


67 










menta. 


11th 


7 A.M. 


61 


Cold momiag. 


23d 


6 A.M. 


51 


Dauiakee.— Thia 




2 P.M. 


69 


S. W. very light. 








place, sftuatad 
under ihe ■Kwn- 


13th 


4A.M. 


61 


Cold. 








tains, is reckon. 




2P.M. 


66 


N. W. Ught 








ed hotter than 




11 F. M . 


64 


o 








BorazjooB. 










%3d 


6 A.M. 


51 


Kbisht.—S. cloudy 


13th 


7 A.M. 


60 


East. Fine morn- 








aUover. 








ing. Haze over 
Uie mountains. 




13 


61 


Khaumaaridge..^ 
Latitude by me- 




11 P.M. 


65 










ridkmal obser- 


14th 


7A.M. 


59 


Northerly. Very 








▼atioB» 39^. 33^ 




1P.M. 


65 


- film clear wea« 








S5"» 








ther, and cold. 




8 A.M. 


56 


Fine clear night 


15th 


7 A.M. 


59 


Clear weather. 








Orion more 
beautiful than 




11 P.M. 


63 


S. W. sprung up, 
with a haze al 








ever. 








over. Warm. 


34th 


6 A.M. 


44 


Wind from the £. 
very cold. 


irth 


9 A.M. 


65 


Alichangee.— S. 














W. Great clouds 




9 P.M. 


54 


Kauzeroon .-Clear 








in the even- 








and beAntifal 








ing portending 








weather. 








storm : during 
the day very 


25th 


6A.M. 


42 










warm. 


36th 


6A.M. 


40 


E.coId. 


19th 


6A.M. 


65 


S. pleasant day 




3 P.M. 


56 


ValecrfAbdoui. 




2 P.M. 


70 


Great haze, and 




8P.M. 45 


Lieht dooda. 




. 




the mountains 






* 






just looming. ■27th | 


7A.M. 39 Vc«y coid: fires 
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I>«y, 


Hour. 




Wind & weather. 


Day. 


Hour. 


|| 


Wmd& weather. 


Dea. 








Dee. 














in our tents 


29th 


7 P.M. 


30« 


















Freezing in the 




2P.M. 


44^'' 


Desht-e«Arjun.-~ 
West Very 








tents with a fire 
in them. 








cold: snow in 
the mountains, 




3 P.M. 


47 


Bagb shah Che- 








falling from very 
thick clouds } a 








ragh.— West. 
Snow felU and 








little on the 
plain. 








water strongly 
frozen. 


S8th 


rp.M, 


34 


West Worsted 


30th 


2P.M. 


45 








stockinn luidl 








weather. 


1 1 three bFankeU. 1 


1 
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Ali Shah, village,'ark of, at Tabriz, p. 

283 *^ 

Ativerdy Khan, bridge of, p. 314 365 
Alwar, adventure with the aga of, n, 

310 ^ "^ 

Amasia, p. 337— approaches to. p. 338 

—chambers in the rock, p. 338—i 

people, p. 339 
Ameenabad, p. 159 
Aroeen.ed.Dowlah, p. 188. 193. 1981 

303. 206. 312. 214. 238. 348, 249 
Animals (of the Dashtistan) p. 73. 74 

—combats of, p. 127. 210 
Antelope, eyes of the, p. 357 
Aqueducts, ancient, at Shapour, p. 95 

•—at Persepolis, p. 138. 141 
Arabah, wheeled cart, p. 294310.31/ 
Arab tribes on the coast of Persia^ 

p. 26. 59— at Shooster, p. 239^ 

throughout the kingdom, p. 339— 

pirates, p. 359 
Ararat, mountain of, p. 399. 301. 308 
'* Arctomys*' of Linnxus, p. 257, note 
Araxis, river o^ now the Bend-emir, 

p. 131— another, now the Arras, p* 

310 
Ark, fortified palace, p. 208. 335. 341. 

256 
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Armaghan^, vilUgc of, p. 359 
ArthM foofs at Derees, p. 4 a t 

AbacUh, p. lS6.-«t Maajid Madr^ 

Suleiman^ p. 159 
Armeiuaa clei^ in Ispahan, p. IM— 

churches at Julfa, p. i72^inerchant« 

p. 235— people at Arz-roonir p. 314 

—inscription, p. 313 
Anian, p. 61 153. 333 
Araiiigan, pi 333 
Arabahy cue of» p. 15 
** Arz-be;,'* lord of requests, p. 79. 85 
Arz<rottm, ancient and present state, 

p. 313 
Ashieif, the second Affghan kiogy p. 

173.179 
AshrefT, TillaTO ofi p. 388 
AshtoU, island of, p. 16 
Aalier Khan, Persian ambassador in 

Paris, p. 335 
Asparagus, wild, in Asia Bfinor, p. 

<* Asset Ears/ capes, points of land, 
p. 31 

Asterabadyp. 383 

Astrology of Bushire, p. 79. 83— of Ta* 

briz» p. 385 
Atesh Gau, p. 333 
Attadek Shah. p. 110 
Auk4cend»yillaffe of, p. 363 
As-de«eh, p. 3ife 



B 



«! Bachshish,*" vails, p. 3t5 
Bagh Shah Cheragh, p. 105 
toiMvrardery p. 157— latitude near,p* 

Bahnun, fort of king. p. 115 
Bahrein, p^ 63. 72 
Baibart. district of, p. 333 
Bairaitt Ali iChan Cadjar, p. 10& 115 
llairam, feapt of the, p. 50-^orban 

Bairasi, p. 159 
•« Baklavah,*' cake of honey, paste, p. 

316 ^ 

Bakoaba, p. 379^ - '' 
Baklegian, lake of, p. 131, note 
Baktiar tribe, p. 240, 241, 340— body 

£uard of the prince of Shiraz, p. 

116— mountains, p. 164 
<f Balconah," customary present to an 

ambassador, p. 45 
Balouches, from Crotchey t$ cqw 

Monze,p.l7.59, 60 
Baiooehestan, p. 59 
^anr, cape, p. 60. 69 
Ba£y, p. 356. 359, 360. 363. 396-^ 

open to the kin^s people, p. 363 
Banhitt.the,p.l9 ■^^•*" 



Barri,p.359 

Bayastdctty,p.30a 

Bayrack, 11.340 

Bazars of Bushire, p. 67^— of i 

p. 110— of Ispahan, p. 174 
Bearda in Persia, p. 170. 330. 9i5^ 

dyed, p. 330. 345— proceaa of dy- 
ing, p. 345 
Bebehan, city of, p. 59 
Beglerbegs, p. 59— See p. 334^of 

Ispahan, p. 165, 166. 175 
Benak, spice-plant, p. 101 
Bendemir, river, ancient Arazes, p. 

61. 131— course of, p. 131 
Bendes, p 70 
Ben Gieul, [of the Euphrates}, see 

map— of the Araies, p. 310. 317 
Bisgoush, mountains of, p. 367 
Blscker, lieutenant, p. Hi 
Blanket, admiral, p. 43, noce 
Bodv-guard of the king, p. S40, 941 
Bokhara, blue-bearda in, p. 346 si 

ver from, p. SS7 
Bdi, p. 346— finest of, p. 347 
Bombay, departure from, p. 14 
Bombareek, cape and rock o( p^ It 
Boots in Persia, p. 945 
Borazjoon, village of, p> 86 
Bosnia, native of, p. 316 331 
Bottle of sugar^^aady bruken bc&ie 

the envoy's horse, p. 94 lOS. 130 
Bridges at Ispahan, p. 167 314 
Broadchyth, ezcellenoe of Lngtiah, p. 

345 
Brodies fiom Monze to cape Jasqoea, 

p. 17 
Bruce, Mr., assistant resident at Bu- 

shire, p. 33. 48-3, noU. 47. 61. 79. 

307. 319. 939-sent to India, p. SI& 
Buiialoe8,p.348 

Bullion, price of in Persia, p. 338 
Bund^emir-Timoor, p. 131 
Bund Kohrood, p. 180— at Ispahan, p. 

314 
Buonaparte, treaty with Persia, p. 314 

—conduct of to the Persians, p. 31(k 

351— his hospital at Malta, p. 356 
Busheab, island of, or Khoshaub, pb 

19-^-pearls on the shoal, p. 63 
Buahire, arrival in the roads, p. S3— 

Landing in Peraia, p. 34r— Militia 

of, p. 35— history of the sheik of, p. 

39— description of the lovm, p. 65 
Bustard, p. 70. 74 
Bustion cape, mine and fort at, p. 61 



Cadjar, dynity of, p, 156. 34l> ■ trihr 
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OttBplwll, Mr., MKVC4B to the nu* 
non»p. 13 

Captivw Mmang the TuraomMit, p* 
S85 

Can-nnA, village of» ]>. S9f 

Caim-hiaur, beaj^tifiil aceaer^r, p. 3125 

Caraja, p. 322 

Garaialar^p. 343 

Carajol, p. 343 

Car«vanaerai» p. 90^-at Tezdigfaauat, 
p. 158^at Mazhood Beggy, p. 160 
—at Mayar* p. IfiS— ftt Gtz, p. 178 
«-«t Saidahad« p. 268-4^ Mama 
Khatoun, p. 319 

CatpetSt Peraian, p. 171 

Caapiaa tea* p. 284^«hipa on, p. 283 

CaaTin, city o^ p. 239. 247. 251 

Cntabee, Pcraian dreaay p. 107. 243 

Causeway (of Shah Abbas), p. 282. 

CaTaleade on the journey to Teheran« 

p. 79 
Ceylon, pearl of, p. 63 
Chahar Bagh, p. 167. 174. 214 
Chairs at Ispahan like those in the 

ecutptures at Perse polis, p. 167 
Chappan Oglu, p. 3321 336 
Chappow, innMuis of the^Turcomam, 

p. 284 
Chardin, p. 132. 136. X73* 207. 229. 

242. 273 
Charts, errofs in the, Persian gulph, 

Heather, p. 19— Macclucr, p^ 20. 

361 
*• Charwarder,^ ehief muleteer, pw 80 
** Chatters,*' running footmen, p- 47. 

79. 313. 245 
Chedaughee, tribe, p. 265 
Chehil-roinar, (Persepolis), n, 136 
Chehil-sttoon at Ispahan, p. 169 
Chebil-ten at Shiran, p^ 112 
Chenan, atory of sheik, p. 112 
Cbenar tree, p. 112. 167. 173. 22& 24& 

292 
Cherkes ^ty, p. 344 
Cherries in Asia Minor, p. 326» 329. 

333 
Chiflik, p. 322 

** Choppers,'* courten, p. 73. 184 
*' ChorlMdi,'* soup, p. 316. 343, note 
Christians, tombs of ancient, p. 321. 

346— retieats of, p. 331. 334^ noie 
Chrysoatom, St. John, p. 339 
Chubar, town of, coast of Mekran* p. 

17 
Climates, yarious in Persia, p. 59 — of 

Bushire, p. 71— of Teheran, p. 227 

—at Ars-roum, p- 314— see Appen* 

dix 
Coal^ in Maca^defis, p. 238 



Coaie, Mr., diet ait Bushire, p 56 
Cuflan-kou, mountain og p. 2p4 
Coinage in Peraia, p. 237 
Comana Pontica. p. 334 
Conak houses foratrangers in Tur 

p. 303 
•• Concfaaf ,"* long trays, p. 123 
Congoon, town and sheik of, p. 19, 

58— pearl bank, p. 19. 64 
Constantinople, splendor of the sc 

p. 352 
Cookery of the Turcomans, p. 28^ 
Copper, trade in, at Tocat, p. 335 
Corbal, p. 131 

Corban Bai^am, feast of, p. 159 
Corbett, capt, H. M S. Neieidi 

14. 23. si 
Cormorants on trees, p. 74 
Cotton at Hahla, pi 69— in Peiaii 

230 
Cotul mountains, p. 89 
Court of Persia, ceremonies of, p. 
Cow-dung as fuel, p. 248. 269 
Cranes, p. 298 
Cufic inscription at Reshire, p. 69 

Rey, p. 232— at SultaniOi, p. 2^ 

on the bridge over the Kizzil-o 

p. 264— at Mama Khatoun, p. 

—at Ars-roum, p. 314 
Curdistan—robbers, p. 296. 300. 

305. 308. 318. 321 
Currimabad, ancient Corbiana, p« 
Cypresses at Shiraz, p. 113 
Cyrus I tomb o( p. 151 



Danish establishment in the Per 

*lph. p. 61 
nNbgherd, note, p. 131 
Dashtistan, p. 28« 58« 86-«niii 

of, p. 74 
Dasti, distiictof, p. 49. 60 
Daulakee, p. 86. 91. 165 
Davis, capt. George, H. M« S. S 

phire, p. 14. 54. 74 
Deerea Nore, diamond belongin| 

the Idng of Persia, p. 215 
Deerogha, p. 91 
Dehnar, p. 183 
Dehsis, p. 258 
Detbeed, p. 153 
Delhis of the Turkith amy, p. ', 

318.340,341.343 
Delibaba, village, p. 308 
Demawend, mountain of, p. 181. 

231. 247— &bles connected wid 

p. 231 
*' Dereea Kulzum,'* the Caspisn 

285 
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Dereet, town of» (X 93 

Dereyah, capiul of the Wah&bees, p. 

223 
Dcrveishes, p. 42, note (TaUmash, 

aji a Derveifib, p. 42, noU) 91. 112 
Desht^-arjoun, p. 103 
Dewan Khon^h at Shiraz, p. Ho. 126. 

—at Upalian, p. 171— at Teheran, 

p. 191. 208. 22r-4U. Suitani^h, p- 

258 
Dheraa, §ee note, p. 42 
Diadin, p. 302.320 
Diplomacy of Peraia, p. 200. 203— 

publicity of, p 217 
Diu, Portuguese coloura on the fort 

of, p. 14 
Divers in the pearl fiahery, p. M 
Division of time in Persia, p. 50-1 
«• Dochter* mountain, p. 102 
Dog of the Balouches, p. 59 
Dog Kofla, p. 73 
•« Dogooshch" slit cap, p. 155 
•« Dolmah," meat bails in leaves, p. 

324. 343, note 
Dome of the mosque at Sultanifli, p. 

256— domed buildings, p. 274 
Dress of the Persians, p. 242. 269. 

315 
•* Dungaree" linen cloth, p. 36 
Durand, guard house, p. 336 
Dutch painters in the service of Shah 

Abbas, p. 172 
Duties of customs, p. 290 
Dwarf wrcsUers at Shiraz, p. 126 



Earthquakes at Casvin, p. 251- 
briz, p. 272— at Tasouj, p. 2911 

•« Eels« or tribes, p. 283. 295 

Effendi, p. 31 

Egmaun, port of, p. 53. 361 

Elauts, encampments of, p. 87. 230. 
259. 295. 301— reception in their 
tents, p. 301 

EHuitif.8heiksof,p.63 

•• Elkhee chec," master of the mares» 
p. 297 

Erain Aga, governor of Arz^roum, p. 
314— created a pacha, p. 323 

English letter from a Persian, p. 41— 
compare, p. 204 

Entertainments given to the envoy by 
the new governor of Bushire, p. 83 
—at Shiraz, by the minister, p. 118 
--4>y^he Mehmandar, p. 126— by 
MlAsa Zain Labadeen, chief secre- 
tary and private minister to the 
prince of Shiraz, p. 124— «t Upa* 



han, by the Beglerbeg, pi 176-tf 
Teheran, by the prime roiBiater, 
p. 195— by the king* p 208-«t Ta- 
bris» by the son of the mimater, p. 
280— at Arz-room, bv the govowir, 
p. 314— at Caraja, by the aga, p. 
324 

Etiquettes of Persia, p. 280 

Eopnrates, sources of, p. 299.30>S. 321 
—eastern river, p. 302— western ri- 
ver, p. 316, 320 

European dress and discipline intnv 
duced into Persia* p. 4a 42. U5. 
187. 191. 208 

Excavated rocks, p. 331.334 

Executioner, chief, see Nasakckee 
Bashee 

Extortion of the Derteishes, p. 43 

F 

Failee tribe, p. 239 

Fakir, p. 196 

"FairMn Hafix,p. 229 

Farz or Farsistan, p. 191 591 240-^ad- 

ministration, p. 59. 117 — frcntier, p 

159 
Fasa, boloukaod city of, p. 333 
Fatme, tomb of, at Koom, p. 183— sis- 
ter of Hossein, p. 197 
Fauces Hyrcaniae? p. 282 
Female household tft Teheran, p. 325 
Ferdousi, p. 188 
Ferosh Bashee, p. 7%. 80 
Ferrajoula JChan, Nasakchee Bsahee 

of the king, p. 205. 209 . 258 
Filial respect in the east, p. 118— see 

at Tabriz, p. 281 
Fire-altar, p. 135 
Fire temple near Persepolis, p. 135— 

at Mesiid Madr£ Suleiman, pw 153 
Fire-works at Shiraz, p. 120— at Ima- 

han, p« 176— at Teheran, p. 20&311 
Fire-eater at Shiraz, p. 12a 136 
Firman of Persia, p. 234.237 
Firouzabad, ruins of, p. ^iiSS 
Fleet of the Imaum of Muscat, pt 19, 

20— of the Joasmee pirates, p. 53 
Fly.flap, p. 133 
Fox, White, at Bushire, p. 74 
«« Frangistoun," Europe, p. 195. 350 
Frat, see Euphrates, p. 302 
Frenchman, passing for a Derreish, 

p. 42 
French, in Persia, p. 22. 4a 52. 193. 

195. 213 
French treaty, p. 216— dismissed from 

Persia, p. 219. 220 
Fruit at Bushire, p. 70-*t Tebenn» 

p. 229"Hit Tabiu^ p. 372 
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Wvnmg, p. 105. Si6.-HMi» p. 155 



Galen, authority of, in Fersia, p. 239 
Galley, Mr. resident at Bushire, p. 

60 
Gardanne, general, p. 52. 219 
Gardens Jn Persia; at Kaazeroon» p. 

101--«t Shiraz, p. Il0-*t Khoi, p. 

392 
GAte of the palace, business transact. 

ed at, p. 217 
Gauzir-aeng, town near Tehenm, p. 

249 
Genoese* works of the, p. 342 
Geredeb, p. 344 
Germania, Kermania, or Caramania, 

p. 59 
•• Germeair," p. 59— again, p. 267 
Gennistan, mountains of^. 264 
Gez, near Ispahan, p. 178 
Ghilan, silk of, p. 231. 236— language 

of. p. 283 
Giaours, works of the, at Arz-roum, 

p. 3l5-..again 328 
*• <^a,*' ornament of rank, p. 209 
Girid, game of, p. 86 
Gombroon, (Bender-Abassay, p. 41), 

p. 61 
Goudar, tribe of, p. 283 
^* Goulams," slaves of the king^ body 

guard, p. 241 
Goosh Khoneh at Ispahan, p. 176 
Grabs, Arab vessels, p. 20 
Grampus, possibly the wfaak of Ar* 

nan, p. 60 
Grass, common property in Persia, p« 

330 f -^ «^ ^ 

Greek church at Arz-roum, p. 314— 
inscription at Nakshi Rostam, p. 
133— at Persepolis, 145 

Guadel, cape and town, p. 16. 59 

Guebreabad, p. 181 

Guebres, in Persia, 23S— diminiah an- 
nually, p. 233 

Gulistan, p. 214 

Gum Traracanth, p. 230 

Gumuck Khoneh, p. 323 

** Gumrukchee,'' collector of the cus- 
toms, p. 315 

Guzarat, Uuid of the, p. 14 



H 



Hafiz, tomb of^ p. Ill-— his odes sung, 
p. 112. 121— derreish of the tomb, 
p. 149 — superstition connected with 
his worksy p. 229 
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Hagee Suliman, vizier of the sheik of 

Bush ire, p. 34 
Hajee Mahomed Hsasan, p. 93 
Hail Hamza, p. 341 
Hakim, the governor of a city, p. 234 
Haliss4, crown lands of Persia, p. 237 
Hallilah peak, p. 21. 69— village, p. 

09 
Halys, river, p. 341 
Hamadan, (Ecbatana, pw 233), prinpe 

of, p 209 
Hamamle, p. 34 4 
Hannibal, tomb of, p. 351 
Haooz Sultan, p. 186 
Harem, the Podargus of Arrlan, p. 

^1 
Harem, royal, at Ispahan, p. 171— at 

Teheran, p. 224— supplied by the 

ameen^d-dowlah, p. 238 
Hares eaten by the Persians, p. 230 
« Hasht-behesbt,*' eight paradises at 

Ispahan, p. 167 
Hassan Caleb, p. 310 
Hawks at Bushire, p. 74 
Head dress in Persia, p. 244 
^ Heft-ten," pleasure-house at Shi* 

raz, p. 112 
Henna, used in dyins: beards, p. 230. 

246 ** ^ 

Herbert, air Thomas, p. 16, note, 142 
Herring* from the Caspian, ** kine of 

fishes," p. 230 
Hieratemis, of Arrian, p. 61 
Hodja, schoolmaster, p. 324 
Honey of Kauzeroon, p. 101. 230— of 

Shiraz and Teheran, p. 230 
« Hoobara," Bustard, p. 7a 74 
Horse, of the DashtisUn, p, 71— of 

the Turcomans, p. 72. 284— charac- 
ter of the Arab and Persian, p. 72. 

91— races, p. 212 
Horses, painted, p. 211 
Horses— horsemanship of the prince 

royal, p. 2r6— of the Persians and 

Turks, p. 276-7 
Hospitality of the Turcomans, p. 283 
Hossein, ceremonies of the death of, 

p 196-9— see p. 217 
Hossein Ali Mirza, prince of Shiraz, 

p. 39. 59. 117. 125. 194-hb present 

to the king, p. 209 
Hot wind on the west of Mehran, p. 

17— in the Gulph of Persia, p. 18 
Hot-springs at Hassan Kaleh, p. 310 

— *t Ilijah, p. 317— near Kulcy 

Hissar,p.328 
Household of the kmir of Persia, p. 

217.238-femalc,p.225 
Hummocks of Keun, Gulph of Per. 

•ia»p. 20 
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Jftfler All Khui, fingliih ttent at 

8hin2» p. 39. 124*— finglith letter 

^m, p 41— character of, p. 53^> 

see p. 193. 195. 338 
Ja0er Khan, king of Persia, p ST 
** JtD-baz/' one who playa away bia 

soul, p. 334 
Jtmraas Namah, the sacred t»o6k of 

the Guebresy p 334 
Jaaik, port of, p. 339. 333 
Janizaries, p. 41 
Jasqu^s, cape, p. 17. 58. 131 
««Jelowdars,"p. 73.79 
Jemidlars, of the en^oy^a guard, p. 

196 
Jcmsheed, p. 131. 136. 146. lT!!»-hia 

Harem, p. 140. 147 
Jenghia Khan, portrait of, p. 17!^~ 

took Rey, p. 333— plundered Sulta^ 

ni4h, p. 356 
Jerboa, p. 75— description p. TS, 76 
Jewels of the king, p. 315 
** Jeiaerchi,** men who ose bhindef* 

bttssea, p. 40 
Joassmee pirates, capture the Syl^, 

p. 54— are defeated by the Nereide, 

p. 55— destroyed, p. 54-6. 67 
Joaesy Sir Hartbrd, euToy extraordi- 

aary, p. 13^ and poMwrn, see conduet 
- throughout the negociaiions, p. 19SL 

303. 319. 347 
Joeyuniy distrid of tdbacco^ p. 30^ 

mott 
Jouaniiin. M., p. 380. 361. 875 
Jukea» Dr., p. 47. 79. 339 
Jvlfih suburb of Ispahan, p. 173 
Jttsuff, Pacha, grand vizier, pi 387* 

339.333 
Ibrahim, Hajee, grand nizi^r of Ag& 

Mahomed Khan, p. 313— put to 

death by the present king, p. 

831 
Ibrahim Pacha, gorem^r of Bsyazid, 

p. 300 
lee, reservoir of, st SUras, 139-Hit 

Teheran, 338 
letbyophagi, on the coest of Mekraa, 

|ib60 
nija, warm spring at, p. 316. 317 
Imaum, parish pnest, p- 334 
Indian figures, at Shsix>ur, p. 99 
Indigo in Persia, p. 330 
tocriptions at Tahrie, p> 60^— at Re- 

ahire, p. 69— at Shi^Nmr, p. 95— at 

Kakahi RusUm, p. 133— at Perse* 

polis gilt, p. 143— at Mesjid Madr^ 

Suleiman, p. 150— at Rey, p. 3^ 

*-et Sultanieh, p. 356— see p. 861. 

3 64 at Mam Khatou, p^330- 



Annemall m Mate, ^ 

Cherkes, p.344-«t Boly, p. 346 
Introduction, to the prince at Sbira«» 

P* 115— king at Teheran, p^ 189—^ 

again, p. 313. 314 
Inundation, |k 314 
Irak, animosity of the people of, to 

those of Fan, p. 163 
Iris, river, now the Tozaan IfBiak, p. 

334 
Ish Agaan, master of the eerenraniea 

at Shiraz,p. 108. Ufr-Htt Tehermu 

p. 191 
IakerSoQ,vi]lag«offp. 330 
Islands in the gu^ of Persia, p« 18* 

63 
bmael Beg, a frvourite at Shiraz, p. 

135. 137 
Isnsael Beg Damgaunee, a &vourite 

at the court of TeheMB, p* 317. 

343 
Ismid, the ancient IHcomedia, p. 351 
Ispahan^ p. 165— reception of the ett- 

voy, p. 166— extent of the ciQr, p. 

166 ge neral view, p. 173— oran* 

dation at, p* 314— people of, ridi- 
culed at Shira^ p. 131— chamcter 

of, p. 131.340 
Ispdianek, village of, p. 163, 164 
Istakbsl, p. 85 (see p. 93 at Kanae* 

roon>-4iA Shiras, p. 106 
lttakh«t diftUaet from Poaepofia, p. 

136 

K 

Kabob, roaat aneat» p* 316 e h op a at 
Ispahan, p. 175 

Kaduck, fia^ eotton clott, p. 161. SSI 

Kalaat, dress of honoui^p. 37. 306. 
334— at Shiras, p. 137— A Tehe* 
ran, p. 306. 316^«mbers dislH- 
bnted by the king, p. 306 

Kalaat poraoon, near Shiras, p. 130 

Kaleoon, water-pipe, p. 8^ 65. 83— «t 
Shiras, p. llo— at Teheran, p. 315 

Kamchaucks, the, p. 384 

Kamouncha, a species of viobi, p. 
130, 131— tee p. 835. 370 

Kanauta, aqueducts, p» 155. 31 4 ' 
«aldng,o.851 

Kara Colagh, p. 330 

Karaguzkku, tribe, p. 46,47. 139 

•* Kara Khader,* bUck tents, p. 383. 
395 

Kara Sou, river, p. 316— another, p* 
330. 338 

Karatch, village nearTebersn, p. 948 

Kashan, p. in. 340— well at, p. 181, 
a0«r— manufactures, p. 331— cha- 
racter ofthe people, p. 340 

Kat% £1, peari-baidK at, p. 63 
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KtiuerooD» p. 93* 101 
Kareer^ p. 186 

KeUd Irmak, ancient Lycua, 328. 333 

Keloanter, the revenue collector^ p. 
234 

Kemeen, viUafpe near Persepolla, p. 
148 

Kenn, island, gold dust in the tor- 
rents, p. 63 

Kerim Khan, regent of Persia, p, 108 
— 4iis works at Shiraz, p. 108-llf 
^-treasures of, p. 337 

Kerim Khan, bearer of the king's let^ 
ter, p. 104. 107 

Ket Khoda, the chief of a village, p. 
S34 

Khalcal, district of, p. 363. 379 

Khaloet Khan^h, private hall of audi- 
ence at Teheran, p. 190 — at Suita* 
ni6h, p. 357 

Khan, a military title, p. 334 

Khan, a caravanserai, p. 336 

Khandaek, village of, p. 349— cha- 
racier of the people, p. 349 

Kharrack, island of, p. 61, 63. 64. 79 

Kharrack, town on the coast of Per- 
fiia, p. 61, 62 

Khaumaridge, p. 91. 93 

Kheleel Khan, Hajee, p. 48 

Khemia, a dye, p. 330. 245 

Khisht, plain of, p. 89, 90 

Khoi, city and plain of, p. 391 

Khonah Kergaun, p. 153 

Khoneh Khorr^h, p. 154 

Khon^ Zenioun, p. 103 

Khorassan, prince of, p« 340— see 
Meahed, p. 309 

Khoresser, (gulph of Persia), p. 61 

Khorremderr!^ p. 354 

Khosh amedeecL p. 48, 49. lie- 
compared with the Khosh gueldin 
of the Turks, p. 104— see p. 193. 
306 

Khosh aub, (see Busheab, p. 19), 
near Bushlre, p» 36 

Khour-e-Shooteur, river, near Koom, 
p. 184 
, Kinar-a-gird, p. 185, 186, 187. 348 

King of Ptrsia, p. 193— ma ble 
throne, p. 193 — throne of the pea- 
cock, p. 193 — appearance and cha- 
racter, p. 193— Uresa p. 194. 213. 
319— convei sat ions, p. 193. 313. 
315. 318, 319— condescension and 
kindness to the envoy, p. 319, 330 

Kishmis, island of, in the gulph of 
Persia, p. 18 

KiMil Ozan, river of» p. 363» 264. 382 



Kizzil Ismaky the ancient Halys, p* 
341 

Kohrood, town and valley of, p. 180 

Komesbah, p 160 

Konar-a-tackta, p. 90 

*' Koola frange," Frank's hat at Shi- 
raz, p. 113. 124— at Teheran, p. 
314. 219— at Sultani^h, p. 257 

Koom, city of, p. 183— see p. 384— 
ruins, a holy city, p. 183— manu- 
factures, p. 331 

Koran, village of, p. 349 

Kuley Hissar, p. 338 

Kulzum, sea of, p. 385, note 

Kummund, noose used in war, p. 342 

Kunjurs, daggers, p. 119, &c. 132. 

KuprigU, g^and vizier, p. 347i note 
" Kymack," clouted cream, p. 318 



Lacs, tribe of, p. 239 

Landed property hereditary, p. 336 

Landscape scenery at Shiraz, p. 139 
—at Tabriz, p. 387-^t Mama Kha- 
toun, p. 318— at Chiflik, p. 333— 
«t Carajar, p. 334— at Cara Hit- 
aar, p. 335— at Kuley Hissar, p. 
339— Nicksar, near, p. 332, 333* 
at Coja Hissar, p. 343— at Boli, p. 
346— at Shapour, p. 95— «t Haji 
Hamza,341 

Langarood, village of, p. 183 

Language of Persia, p. 360. 268. 383 

Laristan, p. 40 

Latin inscription at Arroaghan^h, p*. 
361 

Le Brun, p. 114. 133. 136. 140. 143. 
343 

Letters from JaiTeer All Khan in 
English, p. 41 — from the king of 
Persia, p. 103. 154. 186. 320— 
from the king of England, p. 165. 
192 — ^from the governor-general, p* 
220— letter from a Persian to the 
envoy in Enghsh, p. 41— from a 
Persian at Tabriz, p. 204 

Linnxus, note, p. 257 

Lion of Persia, p. 71 74— at Shlra^ 
p. 127-*at 1 eheian, p. 190. 310-* 
combat witli an ox, p. 137. 210-^ 
lion in stone over a tomb at Dereea, 
p. 95 — at Desht.e>arjun, p. 103— 
at Komeshah, p. 161— «t Sihin Ca- 
leb, p. 254— at Khor^, p. 294 

Liquonce, wild near J^crsepolify p. 
135 

3H 
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iLotfie, Mr., priaoner among the pi- 
rates, p. 53 

«« Lokmah,** paste-pufT, p. 316 

Lootiea* mountebanks, p. 210, 211 

Looft Alt Khan, p. TT. 184 

Lycus, ancient, now the Kelki Ir* 
mak, p. 338 

M 

Maaden Kebban, names at, p. 330. 

335 
Macis, mountain of Ararat, p. S99 
M«homed AU Khan, prince of Ua- 

madan, p. 209 
Mahomed Hassan Khan KaraguzloQ, 

p. 46. 51. 129— sent Irom Shiras, 

p. 129 
Mahomed Hossein Khan, Ameen-ed- 

dooUb, p. 171. 174, 175. 187— his 

bouse, p. 187— Tisita the envoy, p. 

188— ffeceivea the envoy, p. 189. 

198— present to the king, p. 909 
Mahomed Huaaein Khan Murvee* p. 

190 
Mahomed Jaffer, vice governor of Bu- 

shire, p. 35, 36, 37. 47 
Mahomed Khan, mehmandar at Sbi- 

raz, p. 130 
Mahomed Kebee Khan, Persian am- 

bassador to Calcutta, p. 34— histo- 

ry of, notCf p. 34— governor of fiu* 

•hire,p. 36. 38.81. 83,84 
Mahomed Khan, Nasakchee Bashee, 

p. 29 
Mahomed Zeky Khan, the mehman- 
dar, p. 29. 40. 52. 78. 126. 129 
Maidsn Shah, at Ispahan, p. 174 
Malcolm, brigadi^ general, p. 33* 

41.92. [p. 200,201] 
Maleeat, original right of the crown, 

p. 235 
MalU» p. 356 
Miama Khatoun, village o( p. 318 — 

tradition uf its foundation, p. 319 
Mama Selameh, p. 18 
Manastour, village of, p. 321 
Mandelsloe, p. 140. 142. 151 
Marble of Tabris, p. 112. 168. 273 
Marcivan, p. 340 
Mares, herds o(^ p. 297 
Marmot, p. 257 
Mat-houses of Guadel, p. 16 
«Maun,-711bs. p. 101. 118 
Maxhood Beflrgy, p* 159 
Mayar, p. l&^ 

Mazanderan, p. 230. 340. 282 
*< Meab," clubs, p. 94 



Medidfie of ftnia, p. 229 

Medress^ Shah Sultan Hossein, col- 
lege at Ispahan, p. 16ft— Medrefs^ 
Jedeh, p. 168 

Meer Sakee, p. 181 

Mehmandar, office oC p. 45, 46. 82. 
286— appoioted to the miaaion, p. 

Mekran, coast of, p. 14-17. 59 
Melons at Sayin, p. 178 
Memm€h Sunni, p. 92 
Meraugheb, town of, p. 274 
Merchants of Penia, p. 336^ 
Merdasht, plain a( t». 58. 131— co- 
vered with antiquiuea, p. 131 
Meached, prince of, p. 209 
Meshed Omoun, p. 149 
Mesjid Madr^ Suleiman, p. 149 
AriaonOt, village oi, p. 263. 26S 
Military of Peraia» p. 40. 339. 341. 

355— at Shiraz, p. 40. 118— at Te- 

heran, p. 190. ^1 — at Tabriz, p. 

277— «l Zengan, p. 359— inilitaty 

(iualities,p.2r6. 355 
Mineral springs, p. 87 
Mines of silver, p. d^T— of iro«, p. 

278— ofleadtp. 379 
Minou, p. 59 
Miri, p. 329 
Mh^za, hereditary title of Pei^ p. 

334 ^ 

Mirza Abul Hassan, kte envwtothe 

oourtof London, p. 46. 154. 330. 

347. 343. 353— history of, p. 221 
Mirza Bozurk, minister at Tabriz, p. 

277 
Mirza Hassan^ eon of mirxa Bozmk, 

^.280 
Mirza Reza, ambassador m Buora- 

parte, p. 195. 216. 2S0 
Mirza Sheffeea, prime minister at Te- 
heran, p. 193. 196. 204. ^1 
Mirza Zam Labadeen, chief secretary 

at Shiraz, p. 108 
«< Mirzaof NusseralMd,'*p. 183 
Moharrem, p. 177. 184. 190. 196. 

199— ceremonies of^» 196 
Moliah Suleiman, p. 30f 
Monze, cape, p. 17 
« Moobarek,"* p. 18. 216 
Moodjdeh, p. 323 
Mood^deblook, p. 53. 103 
Moran, cap^, p. 15 
Morgliaub, p. 149. 152 
Mosques of Shiraz, p. 110-*^ btia. 

ban, p. 174— of Teheran, p. 23i«- 

ofSuItani^, p. 256 
Moss, ?ilUgt of, p. 321 
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" Moii»** curdled milk, p. 350 
Mountain Robbers, the Memi SuBni» 

p. 93 
Mourcbekourd, battle of, p. 179 
MuilU, an assembly, p. 208 
Males of Turkey Bner than those of 

Persia, p. 342 
Mullak.8l*inote, p* 186. 
Muscat* Imaum of, p. 19— pearl trade 

of, p. 62 
Music at Shiraz, p. 120 
Musseldom, cape, p 18. 61 



Nabon, cape, p. 19 — pearUsboal, p. 

62,63 
Nadir Shah, p. 27— portrait of, 170— 

victory of, p. 179— death, p. 221— 

treasures, p. 262 
Nakshi Rustam, (see p. 98) 132-5. 

145. see p. 203 
Naptha, springs of, p. 87— m^^<^ ^ 

the skins of camels, p. 87— flame 

little calid, p. 120 
Narangistoun, green-house at bpa- 

han, p. 171 
Nasakchee fiashee, chief executioner, 

ofiice of rank uiider the prince at 

Shiraa, p. 29— under the king st 

Teheran, p. 205. 209— conduct to 

the mission, p. 44 
Nasr Oalah Khan, minister at Shiraz, 

p. 39. 45. 109. 117 
Nasr, sheik of Bushire, p. 27 
Nautilus, cruizer, attacked by the pi* 

rates, p. 52 
Nazir,p. 202,203.358 
Negaristao, summer palace at Tehe- 
ran, p. ^iT 
Negotiations begun at Bushire, p. 39* 

44. 47. 51— at Shiraz, p. 124— at 

Ispahan, p. 166~at Teheran, p. 

200. see p. 213. 2l7 
Nerciat,M.,p. 220. 275 
Neshki character, p. 69 
Niebuhr, p. 26. 140, 141 
Niksar, ancient Neocaesarea, p. 332 
Nitrous acid, p. 88 
Nokara Kboneb, near Persepolis, p. 

131— at Ispahan, p. 174— at Tehe- 
ran, p. 211 
Noory, tribe, one of the new-modelled 

corps, p. 40« 52 
Norooz, eve of, p. 206— history and 

ceremonies of the, p. 207, see p. 

236.239 
Norooz Khan, master of the ceremo- 



nies at the court of Teheran, p. 

187. 190 
Nowri, village of, p. 253 
Nusserabad, p. 182 



Okes, of copper, p. 335 

Olearius, p. 142. 282 

Olivier, p. 27, note 

Oman, province of, p. 19 

Omar, name of^ p. 72 

Omar Coushen, day of, p. 247 

Omen of a serpent, p. 309 

Ormuz, island of, p. 62 

Oreumi, town of, p. 289. 299 

Osmanjik, town of, p. 340 

Otour, river, p. 292 

Otter, p. 348, note 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, hart. *< mehman« 
dar," p. 46 

Oxen, used in ploughing, p. 258. 271 
— ^as beasts of burthen, p. 294 

Ox, combat of one with a lion at Shi- 
raz, 127— at Teheran, p. 210 



Pacha, mode of investiture, p. 323 
Paintings in Persia, p. 112--at Shi- 
raz, p. 112— at Ispahan, p. 1G9. 
in--4t Teheran, p. 195. 226 
Pak-har, the servant of the ket kho* 
da, p. 234-i>alsces of the king at 
Shiraz, p. 114— at Ispahan, p. 169- 
173— at Teheran, p. 190. 226— at 
Soltani^ p. 257 
Palma Christi, at Shapour, p 100 
Partridges on trees, p. 74— «< Too- 
wee,^ desert partridge, p. 86 
Pasagardx, p. 151 
Passage of tbe mountains, p. 89. 91, 

92 
Passangoor, village of, p. 183 
Pavilion of the clock, p. 174 
Peacocks, favourites in Persia, p. 214 
Pearl fishery, p. 53. 62— described, 
p. 63— consistency, p. 64— two 
kinds of pearls, p. 62'— mode of 
speculation, p. 63— divers, p. 63 
*' Peera Zun,"* mountain, p. 103 
Peish-kesh, a tax, the " benevolence*' 

ofPer8ia,p. 236 
Peish-namuz, chief priest, p. 42, note, 

SO 
Penmanship, importance of, in Per- 
sia, p 218 
Pennant, note, p. 257— see Marmot 
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Per^, netr Khol, p. 298 

Perae polity first view, p. 135— de- 
scription of, p. 136— «ee »Uo 263 

PersepoUtan, cnaracter at Talirie, p. 
60---at Meajid Madr^ Suleimaiiy p. 
149-«t Faaav p. 233 

Persia, outlines of the geography, p. 
58 

Persian dress, p. 48. 242 — liorse 
equipage, p. 4<^hor8es, p. 48- 72 
— Hnain|^,p. 86. 91. 2r6---8kulU, p. 
86 — national character compared 
with the Turks, p. 306. 352— their 
wy*ge» P- 355 . 

Persian secrt'Ury taken by the pi- 
rales, p. 54> 55 

Pesani, city of, note, p. 16 

Pigeons, ii>ttndance of, p. 70. 130— 
seep. 160 

Pile Rudbar, pass of, p. 282 

PilUu, p. 28. 122. 316 

Plough, near Bu»hire, p. 70 — near 
Suitaniib, 258— near Tabriz, p. 
271 

Podargus of Arrian, p. 61 

Poet, the chief, p. 188. 198 

Pool Dallauk, p. 184. :^14 

Puol Hajoo, at Ispaiian, p. 174 

Pool Kiian, bridge over the Bund- 
emir, p 131 

Poplars almu^tthe only wood of Ader- 
bigian, p. 270. 273 

Population of Persia, p. 160. 164. 
238— of Ispahan, p. 175— ai Ta- 
briz, p. 279-of Khoi, p. 291— of 
Arz-roum, p. 314 

Portuguese establishment at Guadel, 
p. I6*^t cape Bustion, p. 61 — at 
Kesliire, p. o8 

Poamee, cape, p. 16 

Post-houses established through the 
noilh of Persia, p. 266— see p. 
344 

Pour-bunder, in the Guzarat, p. 14 

Presents, custom of in Persia, p. 45. 
82. 109. 128. 206. 208— anecdote 
at Komeshati, p. 161 — ^froro the 
prince al Shiraz,p. 106— again, p. 
127— from the king of England, p. 
189— from Mirza Sheffeea, p. 196 
—from the king of Persia to the 
envoy, p. 206. 216— ^to his court, 
p. 206-^resents to the king of 
Persia, p. 209 — to the envoy, p. 
206 

Princes of Persia, p. 128. 194. 211— 
their numbers, p. 225— their pre- 
aents to the king, p. 209 — prince of 
Shiraz— see Hossein All Mirza 

Purtim, p. 318 



Qujar, (see Cadjar), p. 240 
Quoins, islands of the, p. 18 



Races at Teheran, p. 212 

Ramazan,fast of, p. 50 

Rama, combat of, at Shiraz, p. 127— 

at Teheran, p. 210 
Ranks in Persia, p. 235 
Rate of travelling, p. 184 
RayaU of Persia, p. 234. 235 
Reshire, ruins of. p. 10, aefe. 67, 68^ 

described, p. 68 
Resht, manufairtures at, ^. 231 
Resident's guard at Bushire, p. 68 
Revenue of Persia, p. 237--<jf Fars, 

p. 117— of Aderbigian, p- 278— of 

khalcal, p. 263. 279--of Khoi, p. 

291 
Rev, ruins of, ancient Rhages, p. 

187.232 
Rhaders, stations of, p. 91. 105. 130. 

290 
Rhohella, p. 164 

Richardson, on the Norooz, p« 30T 
Road, ancient, p. 231 
Rocknabad, stream of, p. 130 
Rodo-dendron, p. 101 
Roman figures at Shapour, p. 96, 97. 

99. 134-nat Nakshi Rustam,p. 13S 
« Roo sefeed,* " roo sceah," p. 41 
Rood Khoiieb Sewund, p. 135. 143 
Rope-dancers at Shiraz, p. 118 — si 

Teheran, p. 210 
Roselkeim, p. 53. 
Russian war, p. 39. 52. 103. 154. 

212. 252. 278. 355— prisoners at 

Shiraz, 40. 125 
Rusum, p. 146. 203 



Saatabad, pavilion of, p. 167 

Sabanja, lake of, p. 349— town of, p. 
349 

Sacrifice of bullocks at Bushrre, p. 
85— of a lamb in Asia Minor, p. 
332 

Sader,a tax, p. 236 

Sahat, measure of an hour, p. 299. 
317 

Sal ben Sal, pirate chief, p. 54 

Salmas, sculptures at, p. 298 

Salmon, irom the Caspian, p. 230 

Salter, captain, p. 59 

Salt soil, p. 178. 227. 287-4alt de- 
sert, p. 182. 156,187 
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SaTOck BoUgli, ancient SheceriTan, 

p. 389 
Stffim, Yillage of^ near Iipahan, p. 

Sculptures at Shapour^ p. 96-101— 
at Nakfhi Rustam, p. 135— at 
Persepolta. p. 135-143— near it, p* 
143— at Sultani^, p. 256— at Sal- 
maa, p. 398 

Scutari, p. 355 

Sealy, lieutenant of the Teniatey p* 

Sefer, month of, p. 314 

SeiBs, prtnceiof the bouse of, p. 159, 
160. 162. 167. 169. 173. 178, 179. 
181. 239— works of, p. 327. 332. 
351.365.368,369 

Seidoun, village of, p. 14$ 

Seiks, p. 60 

Ser-aub, effect of the vapour, p. 387 

** Ser-baz,** one who plays away his 
head, p. 341 

«< Ser-kecbeckchee,** head of the 
guard, p. 341 

Series, cape, p. 61 

Sewund, village o^ p* 14$-Hriver of, 
p. 135. 143. 148 

Shab Tbamas, p. 167 

Shall Zad^ Freng, p. 173 

Shahee, Uke, p. 339. 374. 287, 388 

Shapour, river of, p. 91— city of, p. 
93 — ^visited, p. 94— sculptures, p. 

_94. 144— theatre, p. 100— subter- 
raneous passages, p* 100 — sculp- 
tures compared with those near 
Pcrsepolis, p. 133. 145— see p. 303 

Shawls of Kerman, p. 331— of Cash- 
mire, p. 344 

Shebester, town of, p. 388 

Sheep-skins, p. 344 

Sheik AU Khan, one of the king's 
sons, p. 351 

Sheik Nasr of Bushire, history of, p. 
37 — ^mode of summons to his stand- 
ard^p. 38 

Shem-Iroun, village of, p. 313 

Sherafabad, p. 354 

Sheridan, Mr. Thomas Henry, p. 13, 
14.79 

Sbevalis, and Suraits, p. 67 • 71, 73. 

lia 

She) ran, district of, p. 333 
Ship-building, p. 378— ships on the 

Caspian, p. 3^ 
Shiraz, approach to, p. 105— entrance, 

p. 108— description, p. 109— de» 

parture from, p. 139— trade of, p. 

331 — silver mine near, p. 337 
Shirley, sir Robert, p. 16 
Shoolgistoun, village of, p. 156 



Shootter, city of, p. 232»233. 330 
Siah Dehan, village of, p. 653, 353 
Sihin Caiai, viUage of, p. 353 
Silk of GhUan and Maaanderan, p* 

231.238 
Simmons, captain, p. 68 
Singular exhibition of a negro, p. 120 
Sin Sin, caravanserai at, p. 183 
Skeine, captain, p. 63 
Sleep, little necessary, p. 34S 
Smitn, Mr. Hankey, resident at Bu- 
shire, p. 43, note 
Smith, major L. F. p. 13 
Smoking in Persia, kaleoons, p. 25— 
apparatoa, p. 79— ceremonies, p. 

Smyrna, p. 355 
Soap- wort, p. 186 
<«>Sofra,"p. 83. 122 
Sdeiman, the calepb, p. 151 
Soleiman, the shah of Persia, p. 229 
Solomon, p. 151 
Somiini, on the Jerboa, p. 75-7 
Soundmgs in the gulph of Perna, p. 
20,21 ^ 

Sphinxes at Shapour, p. 100— at Pcr- 
sepolis, p. 136. 138. 139. 141 
Spoons as a musical instrument, p. 

130 
Sports of the Bairam, p. 50 
Springs under the sea, p. 63 
Storm at Bushire, p. 70— at Khona 
Khorreh, p. 154— in Aderbigrian, 
p. 395— at Arz-roum, p. 330— near 
Caraia, p. 335. 338— at Cherkes, 

Success, frigate, p. 355 

Sugar-candy, bottles of, broken in ho- 
nour of the envoy, p. 94. 105. 130. 
148,149 

Sultani6h, ruins and tomb of, p. 254 
— new city, p. 357 

Sunnis, p. oO. 67. 73. 163 

Superstitions of Indian sailors, p. 18 
—of Persia, p. 71. 313. 23»-Ha- 
fiz,p. 329 

Surat, pearl market at, p. 63 

Surmek, p. 155 

** Surujeea," conductors^p. 347 

Sutherland, captain, p. 79 

Swallow, white, at Bushire, p. 70 

Sweetmeats, p. 25. 82. 175, see p. 
309 

Sylph, cnuzer,p. 14. 53 



Tabria, city of, p. 371— marble of, p. 

113. 168. 374 
Tahrie, ruins and sculptures at, p. 60 
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T«k]u-«-i»OQ0« Uxnme of tnc petpock, 
' p. 193 

Ta)(!u.c-nvaip^ letter^ p« 1^* }65. 
183. 190 

Talaai»9ib, Mr -> aingqL^ ftovy of, m^c^ 
p. 42 

Tamariyk trees* p« 86 

Tamerl^Mi^, buqd oC p« pl-*fQrtr«ii 
of, p. 17^ 

TangUtoun. p. 61 

Tasonjb p. 290 

Tatart,p. 32:>. 345 

Teheran, p. 1S7. 224.247— ^irat Tie w,. 
p. 187— description of, p« 224— 
unwholesome, p. 2^d---contnsied 
with Constantiaople, p. 353 

Tehmis ? p. 231— qu. Tehmeb* p. 
M3 

Tenf^tii All Akbar, iitiur Shiraz, p. 
114. 12^-H»ear Sultani^h, p. 2i4 

Ten^ Tup^un* mountain pass, p. 
93 

Tents, comibcts of, p. 106. 396 

Terraced rooni at Arz-voupi, p. 313 

Thaubet, the, governor ofaitp^a, p» 
234 

Tlieatre, remaips af one, t^ Sb^pour, 
p. 100 

Theft, punishmftit of, in Pepsla, p. 
205 

Throne of the king of Persia, marble, 
p. 191— of the peacock, p. 193 

Tigris, river, source of, p. 317 

Timber, mode of felling, p. 330. 348 

Timur B^, bistoiy of, p. 307 

Tobaccos n>onopoljr of, p« SO 

Toeat,p.333 

TomiKin, nt^t^J eqo*! to a pound 
sterling, p. 31 

Tomb of the too of Kenm Khan, p. 
lU— of Hsfis, «;t Shiras, p. Ill- 
tombs at 19ekjbi HuytiUD, p. 132. 
134— at PersepoUs, p. 134^— at 
Mesjid Mfdri $uleiman, p. ISO- 
tomb of Cyrus ? p. 151— of Shah 
Rezik, i>ear Komesbah, p. 161 — 
tomb nesr Kohrood, p. 181— of 
ImAUB Rezs, p. 1.84. 247— of his 
sister, Fstme, ^ • 183— of bis son, 
p. 247— of a wife of Imaum Hos* 
tein, p. 233— of Sultan Mahomed 
Kbodabendeh, at Sultani^b, p. 255 
-^ Sbems^, near Khoi, p. 294— 
andHit tombs at Moss, p. 321— at 
Cherkes» p. 344-^ BoU, p. 346— 
at Detees, p. 395— «t Sihift Cal^h, 
p. 2S4 



Tojohi, tba, i|1|mdt of, p. 18. 5S 

Tosia, ^. 342 

TourchuK, capture of, p. 262 

Tozzan Irroak, river, p. 334. 396. 
338 

Tracle of Persia, see p. 236. 338 

TravellingjsiD of,p. 184, 185— node 
Of, p. «oO 

Treasures of the kinr of Persia, p. 
237. 262 

Treaties signed, p. 204— Ibrroer tree, 
ty between Persia and France, p. 
216. 250 

Treb'isonde, p. 314. 323 

Tribes of Persia, p. 239 

tribute of Persia, p. 235. 239 

Tumbling, p. 119 

Tumili, or Ttp^, p. 249 

Turcomans, p. 72. 87. 283 

Tursomen Cheyee, viUage, p. 267 

Turklial,p.335 

Turkish soldiery, (see Delhis Bay- 
rack), p. 348— navy, jp. 353— enter- 
tainment, p. 315. 353 

Turks and Persians, p. 354 

Turpah Caleb, siege of, p. 306— it- 
ception at the castle of, p. 306 



Van, city and lake of, p. 290. 297 
Vcrrdiataa, cape, p. ^. 53— ehoal of, 

p. 20 
Vinpent, Dr. p. 15. 61 
Vine, in Persia, p. 251 — mode of c«U 

tivatioB at Tsbriz, p. 273 
Vishna, sour eherry, p. 3^ 
Visit, Persian, p. 24. 49. 61. 109 
Volcanoes, near Tabriz, p. 273 
Volcanic matter, p. 298 

W 

Wahabees, p. 62. 223. 360 

«* Waky," landed property in Persia, 

Waltz, p. 354 

Water of Busbire, p. 69— of Tehe- 
ran, p. 228,229 

W^ter-cresses, p. 227 

Water-mill, ancient custom attached 
to, p. 239 

Wesither at Busbire, p. 70— at Tehe- 
ran, p. 229, 230— «t Arz^roum, p. 
318 

Well, p. 179— marvellous at Kashtn, 
p. 181 

Wheeled carria^s, p. 294 

Wigs of the ancient Persians, p. 98 

Willock:, Comet Henry, nov beoten- 
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ant commander of the body-guard, 
p. 13, 14. 47. 79. 125. 190 

Wind chimnies at Bushire, p. 67 

Wine in Persia, p. 170, 171 

WoWes,p.348 

Women of Bushire, p. 71— of Dia* 
dine, d. 302— of Persia in general, 
p. 350-8— education of, p. 357— 
beauty, p. 357 

Wood, scarcity of, (in the gulpb), p. 
22. 153— at Ispahan, p. 165— in 
Aderbigian, p. 268, 269— near Arz- 
roum, p. 317— abounds in Asia Mi- 
nor, p. 288. 322, 323. 348-^com- 
pare, p. 348 

Wrestlers, at Sbinus, p. 126— at Te* 
heran, p. 210 



** Yakn^"* Irish stew, p. 316 

<< Yaourt,** curdled mi^ p. 250. 302, 

303. 315 
<< Yediik," a led horse, p. 48 
Yenzee Dueea, Persian name lor 

America, p. 215 
Yesdickhaust, town and valley of, p. 

158 
Yezd, marble of, p. 191— shawls and 

stuffs of, p. 209. 231— now the 

principal residence of the Guebres, 

Yezd, prince of, p. 209 



Yezid, the caleph, in the celebration 
of the Moharrem, p. 197, 198. 217 

Youngali, village of, p. 304 

YusuifBeg, at Shiraz, p. 109— qaery, 
bmael Beg, p. 125. 127 



Zaianderood, river of Ispahan, p. 164. 

172. 178— ovefflows, p. 214 
Zain Labadeen, brother of Hossein^ 

p. 198 
ZaiR Labadeen, chief secretary and 

prime minister to the prince at Shi* 

raz, p. 108. 224. 129 
"Zapt^ Shah," property forfeited to 

the king, p. 237 
Zaul Khan, eovemor of Khist, his his- 
tory, p. 90 
Zauvi^h, village of, p. 294 
Zebra at Vienna, p. 196 
Zeira, village of, p. 91 
Zenana, p. 171 
Zengan, village Q|to. 258 
Zergoon, plain ancRoipi of, p. 130 
** Zomboorek,** artillery on camels, p. 

115-at Teheran, 211. 213 
Zoroaster, works of, p. 234 
Zund, dynasty of the royal family of, 

p. 156. 242 



THE END. 
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